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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION 

• • 

Tex years 4rave elapsed since this translation first 
Isiiicd from the press. A long ^ibodc in Germany, ajjd^ 
;l more ex{Qiasi\’ti acqwiintance with GciTnan literature, 
liavc convinced me, th»t the estimated had formed of the 
genius of the eminent personage who foims the subject of 
lIic following memoir, as well as of the moral and in- 
tellectual influence he exerted over his age, was not 
exaggerated. In many departments of letters and phi- 
lo?[)phy, I pcrceivefl the deep traces which this remark- 
able spirit liiid left in its passage. From enlightenec^ 
Germans, Prottstant as well as Catholic, in conversation'^- 
as well as in print, I have heard him styled, ‘^one of the 
profoundcst thinkers our countr^fever producedr" 

At llonn, I had the honour of becoming acouainted 
with his celebrated brother, A. W. von Schlegcl, whose 
recent loss the literary wuild still deplores, and who had 
[)rcservcLl in his advanced age s# much of the vigour 
of his great iutcdlcotual powers. There also I formed a 
friemlship with the late cxccllcntDr.^yindischmann,* jvho* 
had been F. Schlcg^rsmiost intimate friend, and whose 
extensive Icarninrj and deep philosophic views, were only 
equalled by his fervent piety. Later, I learned to know 

m U 

• Dr. Windisclimann was Catholic Proreasor of Pliilosophy at llio 
university of Doim. His most celebrated work i.s tlie "History of 
Heli^^ion and Pliilosopiiy in China and India.” He was nomin.ated 
to liie chair o^hilosopliy at Bonn, in tlic Jear 1818, when the 
universily was loiinded; and no nomination reflected more^credit 
on ilje government of the late King of Prussia, or aflbrded more 
satisfaction to his Rlienisli Hiibjects. Py the sLalutes of the mixed 
iinivemii^ of Bonn and Urealaii, the Catholic and Protestant 
chuixhes, ore eaclivntitled to Iheir respective faculties of theolog)', 
■vnd to iheir sercnil chairs of philosophy and history. TheTJTtier*' 
prefeuorships may ^ occupiea indifferently by Catholics and Pro- 
testanlj. By an arbitrary measure of the late King of Prussia, the 
Cnibolic chair of history at Dona was allowed to remain rocaot for 
the spare of Rflcen yean,' but liu enlightened iucccjoor, on bU 
ceslion to the throne, repaired tbif injustice* 
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that diatinguiahed artiat, Vcit^^ who has mairiwl a rela- 
tive of F. Schle^l’a*, aa also the learned Dr. William 
von®8chiitz, who had been intimately acquainted with 
him from hia youth. Ftom thjac eminent men I learned 
interesting particulars respecting the subject of the pre- 
•e^ijig memoir. 

I said once to Dr. Windisohmaon, “ I thought there 
was in Frederick Sc*hlcpel stuiF cribugh to produce two 
or three great gefliuses.'* “ You are right," he replied. 
Hia last works, “The Philoaophy of Life," “ llic Phi- 
losophy of Hiatory," and “ l^ie Philosophy of Language, " 
were only the prelude, or the porch, to a vaster syitem. 
of philosophy. Of this 1 have discovered the trai es iii 
.Ins papers, which have been confidcfl to my care. Years 
ago, when J wrote to him, that the world was looking 
for some otlicr great work from his Ininds, he rej)liL‘Ll: 
“I am working under ground." ''Tlie truth of this 
remark,” continued Dr. Windi.sclimiinn, “ 1 now per- 
ceive.” 

1 knew only one eminent man, who though a great ad- 
mirer of the icathctic aitil historii^al works of F. Sehlegel, 
yet unilcrruted hie meUphvsical wntrn|^. l"his was a 
Catlrolic theologian, distinguislied for his great dialectic 
skill, and who^ I’nvouritc pliilosm[j^H*i* was our country- 
man, Duns Scotus, llic Doctor suhtiUs^ of the Middle 
Age. Now tliD talent of dialectic nitiDcination was the 
least conspicunua of F. Sclilegel’s iiUellet’tiial rju.iliiies. 
Tills was, f)orhaps, tlic only gilt, which Natiiix; liad dealt 
out witli a more ^ niggard hand to her luuch-favourcd 
child. For ihi.*^ groat winter, wh[>i»e work^ are a vast 
repertory of thoughts, hints, |)eiccptions, and views, on 
iDSthotios, history, theology, and metaphysics — whoso me- 
mory MraB storeil with llie riches of all climes, wliosc 
iau^ation was so vigorous, whose understanding was 
proiound even to mystical intuition — this grinit writer 
soemod not to pnassem the power of coifstnicting a phi- 
losophical aystein, fafltened and bound in by a long chain 
of reasoning. Hence he has not founded a incLaphy- 
■ical school. And in the philosophic contest, which for 
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tHfe last twenty-five jeaip has been going on in Ger- 
many — a contest which, on the part bf the Pantheistic 
Hcgcl and his followers, as well as of their Chrijtian 
adversaries, has been conducted, in rigid dialectic forms 
— his influence has, consequ^tly, been less perceptible. 
But in opposition to the opinion adverted to above, 
may cite the Authority •f the most philosophic spirits 
of Germany — Staudinmaier (another eminent Cauiolic 
divine), Molitor, Windischmann, Papst, and others, 
who have rendered full justice to the richness, variety, 
and depth of ^F. Schlegcl^ metaphysical views, 
his "genius been more dialectic, it would, probably, 
have been less flexible, less plastic, and less universal; 
for, in man’s limited capacity, there are some talents 
which seem mutually incompatible. But i£ less distin- 
guished for logical precision, Jie has, Like h^a brother, 
never been surpassed in the art of rhetorical method or 
arrangement. 

In the foregoing memoir his poetjy was not sufliGiently 
appreciated. Hia religious poems, above all, are parti(^- 
larly beautiful, and arc marked b)^hab earnest, thoughtful 
tone, which runs through'all his eximpositions. 

In respect to his pei*sonal life, I 4iave one mistalite to 
ccnrect. It wi^ n(Tt ih the year 1005, buC in 1800, that 
F. Scldcgel wo-^^p received into the bosom of the Catholic 
CJiuilIi. Prior to taking this important step, he devoted, 
says Profcssor'AVindisclimann,* days and nights to the 
Btuily of the Fathers. In liia early days, when he pro- 
fc.s.^ed plnlosophy at the University of Jena, and enjoyed 
the !'Ocicty ol^a circle of most distinguished men, composed 
of Ills brother, Novalis, Tieck, Ritter, Fichte, Schclling, 
Scldeiermachcr, and occasionally Gcithe ; he was fre- 
quentlv r|ucstioned as to his religious opinions, but he 
inviinauly rcplkHl, “ my answer is not yet rcacly.” 
occa>inn he declared in a letter to a friend ; “ I regard the 
Calliolic Church'ns the greatest historical authority on the 
earth.” Vague, undefined, and unsettled os were liis 

"Sc |]ic inlrrc^iinc inlrodiiclion lie profiled to F. Sclilcgcri 
posthumous works, publislird id 1037. 2 vols. Bodd. 1B37. 
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reliffloufl principles in cajly lifc,^and led away as he then was 
by the pleaflures W the world, still his strong love for Plato 
thtf most orthodox of heathens, — his fervid passion for 
Art in all her forms — hi^ spirit ®f historical research, which 
acted as a countcriX)isc t^ his metaphysical speculations ; 
■i^ly, hia eminent sobriety of judgment, served to guard 
him not only again jt the vulgnr imtionairsinf fiut against 
those more seductive errorj^nt a sifbtlc Pantheism, Avhich 
then fascinated many of the eminent men with wliom lie 
associated. Though he then delighted in the writings of 
that extraordinary mystic, facob llehmen, lie knew, as 
his early philoHoplileal lectin es show, liow to distlnj^iiisli 
what was sound and excellent m tJicm from what was 
cTToneoufl and dangerous. 

One of llic most amiable traits in tliis great man’b cha- 
racter, aiyl which he signed with his illustrious friend, 
Count Stolbcrg, was an unfailing sweetness of charity. 
A harsh, intempcniU', acrimonious zeal was not only ab- 
horrent from his iiiUyre, but was regarded by liim as most 
dotrimcnUil to the best inU'rests of religion. 

Great os was the ii^uence of his writings over the god- 
Icsq generation, in wliieli liisdusliny wift cast, that influence*. 
isliKoly to increase in the In Lter times that liave sueeeeiled ; 
and the homage which lie wrun^fr^m njany a reluetant 
contemporary, will be eliecrlully and spontaneously ac- 
oorded to liim by an pnaitlnious posterity 

OefoUn Wiih. ’ ' 
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The mo?t impoi’tiint subject, and tlic lli'st problem o 
philosophy, is the restoration in man of the lost image o 
God; so iiir this relates to science. ^ 

Should this restoration in tlu^ internal consciousness br 
fully understood, anil really brought about, the object oi 
pure philosophy is attained. 

To jKiint oMt historically in reference to the uhok 
human race, and in the outward conduct and experience 
of life, the progress of this resPoration in the various 
periods of tlie woild, coifttitutes tfie object of tlie " Plh- 
losophy (d’ History." • •’ 

In tliis \vay„we lhall clearly sec how, ih the first ages 
of the world, Jic original word of Divine revelation 
foaned the Hnn central j>oint of iiiitli lor the future rc- 
u*>n of the dispersed race of man; liow later, auiid the 
various power, intellectual as well as political, which, in 
the middle period of the world, albrul^ng nations exiirted 
nn their tini«s according to the measure allotted to tlicni, 
it w:is alone the |X)wer of eternal love in llie Ch’nsLiab 
religion which truly cmancipateil and redeemed mankind: 
and h^w', lastly', the pure lighb of tills Divine trutli, 
universally diflused through the world, and thrombi all 
science — the term of all Clirl^lian hope, and Divine 
promise, whose fulQlincnt is reserved for the Last period 
ol consummation — crowns in conclusion the progress of 
this restoration. 


A 
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Wli^ tlie proffrcss of^ this restoration inhuman history, 
according to the word, the power, and the light of God, 
as Well 'as the struggle against all that was opposed to 
this Divineprinciple in humantty, can be clearly described 
and pointed out only b^^ a vivid sketeli Af the diHTerent 
■DltionB, and particular periods of the wor^d; I have 
alleged the reasons^ in various pfssages of "the present 
worK. With this view, I ^navc, lT)r the .purpose of my 
present undertaking, availed mysell, as far as these disco- 
veries lay within my reach, of the rich acquisitions which 
the recent historical researches of the lasj, ten years have 
furnished for the better understanding of the pritflitivc 
world, its spirit, its languages, and its monuments. 
Besides the well-known names mentioned with gratitude 
in the textf of Champollion, Abel Keiniisat, Colcbrooke, 
my brother, Augustus JVilliam Von Scblegel, the two 
Barons Humboldt; and for what relates to Natural His- 
tory, G. H. Schubert ; I have to name with the utmost 
commendation for thi section on China, ‘‘ Windischmann’s 
Philosophy;” and for what relates to the Hebrew Tradi- 
tions, drawn from the; ‘esoteric doctrines and other Jewish 
Bouj^cs of information, wliielf are iTcrc most copiously 
used, I have been irfueli indebted to a very valuable wort 
which appeared at Frankfort, I8l?7, bntiycd, " llie I Phi- 
losophy of Tradition,” and which reflects the highest 
honour on its anonyrnous aiitlior.^ To these I inlgiiL add 
tlio names of Niebuhr, and liaumcr; but in the ®ter 
periods of history we arc not so much concerued about 
new researches on certain special |X)ints as about a right 
pompfirisnn of things alreadv known, ami a j^st conccplion 
of the whole. In the “ Blulosopliy of History, ' historical 
events can and oiiglit to be not so much matter of dis- 
CUPsion, os matter for example and illustration; ard if on 
thw points, wlien' llie rescnrclies ol tfle learned into 
antiquity arc as yet incoinplcle, nny liistorical pariiculars 
• The miihoris now known li> bo Ktoliior, Tlic second 

part of ibu work luujuii nppearcii in UcmLinjr. — i'rtfjii. 
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should, in despite of my utmost diljgencje, have been imper- 
fectly conceived or represented, yet tVfb main result, I 
trust, will in no case be thereby materially impaired. • 

The following sketch of4he subject will show the order 
of the Lecturoa, and give a geupml insight into the plan 
of the work. The first two Lectures emorace, along walk 
the Introduetioh, the •qucition of mans relation towards 
the earth, the divisioiT of mankind into several nations, 
and the two-fold condition of humanity in the primitive 
Avorlil. 

Tlic subjects discussed in rtie seven succeeding Lectures 
arc ils follows — the antiquity of China, and tho general 
system of her empire — the mental culture, moral and 
])hliiical institutions and pliilosophy of tlic Hindoos — the 
sricnce and corruption of Egypt — the sclc<^ion of the 
llfhrcw people for the inaintcntyicc of Divine Revelation 
in its purity — the destinies and special guidance of that 
natirm — next, an account of those nations of classical 
antiquity, to whom were asslgneLh a mighty historical 
power, anil a paramount influence over the world — sufth 
iia the Persians, with their Nature*Amrship, their manners, 
and their conquests^the Greeks, ^vith the spirit of their 
science, and dominion — and the Remans, together with 
the universal cqjpird which they were the fiht to establish 
in ICurojX’. Tlmnext five l.<ecturcs treat of Christianity, 
its consolidation and wider diffusion throughout the world 
— A" the emigration of the German tribes, and its con- 
ser^uenccs — and of the Saracenic empire in the brilliant 
age of the first Caliphs. Then follows ^n account of the 
various epooks and the various stages of the pr^gresq 
wlueli the modem European nations have made in science 
and civil polity, according to their use and application of 
die liglg, of truth, vouchsafed to liicm. So tne subjects 
here treated arc*— the establishment of a Chriatian imp«''ial 
dignity in the old German empire — the great schism of 
ihc W est, and tlic struggles of the middle age and the 
period of the Crusades down to the discovery of the New 
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World, the new nwakcning of science. Tlic three 
following Lectured arc devoted to the Religious Wars, the 

f )eriW or Uluminism, and the time of the French Revo- 

utlon. » 

t The eighteen^, and concluding Lecturu turns on the 
l^cyailing spirit of the age, and on the universal rege- 
neration of. fecjioty. a L ' . " 

Wq have yet to mlikc the following observations with 
respect to this undertaking, *in which we have attempted 
to the foundations of a new general Philosopliy. 

The first awakening and »cxcitcment of human con- 
BcioUHncss to the true perci'ption and kno\Vlcdgc of t'’uth 
has been already unfolded in my work qn the “ Philosopliy 
of Life." 

To ])()lnt out now the progressive restoration in human- 
ity of the ell’accd image of God, according to tlic gra- 
dation of grace in the various periods of the world, from 
the reveliillon of the beginning, down to the middle 
revelation of redemptjon and love, and from the latter to 
thfc lust consmnmatiun, is the object of this “ Philosophy 
of History." • 

A tliiru work, treating of the sulotice of thought in 
the dipurtmcut of Ihith and nature, will, wiih more 
immediate rclhrcnce to the Philftsopli y of L angiiagc, 
comprehend the complete restoration oT consciousness, 
according to the triple divine* principle. 

It my wish that this work should, a? soon as circum- 
stances will permit, ^cdily follow the two works “ Tlic 
Philosophy of Life," and “ The Philosophy of History," 
now presented to the Public. ^ 


rimna. Sepi, 1B2B. 
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or 


.THE- LITERARY LIFE 
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m 

OF 

FREDERICK VOrt SCHLEGEL. 


In the fullowlng sketch of the. literary life of the late 
Frederick Von Sc];ilcgel,.it b the intention of the writer 
to take a rapid review of that authi^’s principal priduc- 
tions, noticing the grcunistanccs out of which they grew, 
and the influence they exerted on his age ; giving, at the 
BamCjtlmc a full^ analysis of his political and metaphysi- 
cal systems lan analysis which is^iseful, nay almost ne- 
cessary to the elucidation of very mny pasaoges in the 
work, to which this memoir is prcIBcea. Of the inade- 
quacy of Ills nowers to the due cxccutron of such a task, 
imnc can Ix^nore fully sensible than the writer hrmsolf; 
hut he trusts tliat he will experience from the kindness of 
llie rL'fldcr, an indulgence proportionate to the difficulty 
of the undertaking. 

In oll’ermg to the British public a translation of one of 
the last works of one among the most illiistriuus r)f 
(Tcrman writers, the translator is aware, that afuT the 
excellent translation which appeared in 1818 of this 
author's “History of Literature,” and also after the ad- 

B 
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mirable translation of his (brother’s “Lectures on Drama- 
tic Literatjire,” by \ir. Black, his own performance must 
appear in a very disadvantageous point of view. But 
this is a circumstance which only^gives it additional claims 
to indulgent consideration, r * 

Tftc family of the Schlegels seem to have been peculiarly 
favoulteft by the Mu^s. Elias' ScMcgcl, a mcinher of 
this family,' was a distinguished dramatic writer in his 
own time : and some of his plays are, I believe, acted in 
Germany at the present day. Adolphus Sehlcgel, the 
father of the subject of the ^prcscut biography, was a 
minister of the Lutheran church, distinguished for hiy li- 
terary talents, and particularly for eloquence in the pulpit. 
His eldest son, Charles Augustus Scldegel, entered with 
the Hanoverfan regiment to which he belonged into the 
service of cur East Indian Company, and had begun to 
prosecute with success hi.s studies in Sanscrit literature — 
a field of knowledge in which Ids brothers have since ob- 
tained so much distinction — when his youthful career was 
unliappily terminated by the hand of death. Augustus 
William Schlcgcl, the. second son, who was destined to 
carry jto so high a pitch the lit<5rary ^ory of his family, 
was bom at I^inovcr* in l7(59 — a year so propitious to 
the birth of genius. Frcdeiick Schlcgc] was born at 
Hanover, in 1772. Tliough destined fur commerce, ho 
received a highly class^-al education ; and in his sixteenth 
year prevailed on his father to allow him to devote 
iiimscLf to the BcIBp Lettres. After completing his 
academical course ^t Gottingen nnd Ivcipzig, nc rejoined 
hie brother, and became astociated with him in Ids li- 
terary labours. He has himself given us the interesting pic- 
ture of his own mind at this early period. “ In my first 
yoiitli,” says he, “ from ihc ogc nl‘ seventeen and upwards, 
the >Vritings of Tlato, tho Greek tragediaiifi, and Avinkcl- 
monn’s cntliusinstic works, formed tlie intellectual world 
in which I lived, and where I often strove in a youthful 
manner, to rcprcdcnt to my soul the ideas and images of 
ancient godfl and heroes. In the year 1789, I was on- 
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ablccl, for the first time, to gratify my inclination in that 
capital so highly refined by art — Dresden ; and I was as 
much surprised as delighted to see really before, me Aoae 
antique figures of gods I iiad sd long desired to behold. 
Among thesetl often tarried fgr hours, especially in the 
incomparable collection of Mengs’s casts, whicK were 
to be found, iisposcd in- a state of little order in the 
Briihl garden, where* I ofteij let myself be shut up, in 
order to remain without interruption. It was not the 
consummate beauty of form alone, which satisfied and 
even exceeded the expectation I liad secretly formed ; but 
it w^s still more the life — the animation in those Olympic 
marbles, which excited my astonishment ; for tlic latter 
qualities I had been less able to picture to myself in my 
solitary musings. These first indelible impressions were 
in succeeding years, the firm, enduring grounij-work for 
my study oi classical antiquity.”* Here he found the 
sacred fire at wliich his genius lit tlie torch, destined to 
blaze through his life with inextinguishable bnghtness. 

He commenced his literary career in 1794, with a short 
essay on the dilfcrcnt schools of (/jeek poetry. It is cu- 
rious to watch in “this little piece the buddings of. his 
mind. Here we see, as it were, the germ of the first'part 
of the great '^orkT oA ancient and moilern literature, 
which he published nearly twenty years afterwards. We 
arc astonisJied to find in a youth of^twenty-two an erudi- 
tion so extensive — an acquaintance not only with the 
more celebrated poets and philosophois of ancient Greece, 
but also with the obscure, recondite .Alexandrian poets, 
known to comparatively few scholars even of a m^iture/ 
age. We admire, too, the clearness of analytic arrange- 
ment — the admirable method of classification, in which 
the author and his brother liavc ever so far 'outshone the 
gen?rality of GAman writers. The essay displays, also, a 
delicacy of observation ami an originality of views, wliich 
announce the great critic. It is, in short, the labour of 
an infant Hercuka 

V SkmiD tiiclie Werke^Vorrede, p. 8, vpL 0, 
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As this essay g^ves pwmisc of a mighty critic, so 
two treatises, which the author wrote in the following 
ycarst 1795 and 1796— one entitled “Diotima,” and 
which treats of the condition of'^tlic female bcx in ancient 
'Orecce — the other, a parallel between Cae.sar^ and Alcxan- 
dSfT not published, however, till twenty-six years aftcr- 
wrards — both show the dawnings of his great historical 
genius, llarely have the promiscB of youth been so amply 
iulfillcd — rarely has the green foliage of ^ring been fol- 
lowed by fruite so rich and abundant. It is interesting 
to observe the fine, organic ^development of Schlcgpl’s 
mental powers — to trace in these early productions, the 
germs of those great historical work» which it was ro- 
eerved for his manhood and age to achieve. In the latter 
and most roinarkahlc of these cs.says, he examines the 
respective merits of Ctesar and Alexander, considered as 
men, na generals, and as statesmen. To the Macedonian 
he assigns greater tenderness of feeling, a more generous 
ind lofty diHinterestcdacsB of character — and a finer power 
oof perception I’or the beauties of art To the Roman he 
ascribea greater coolness and sobriety of judgment, an 
‘Extraordinary degree of self-coiftrol, a*mind tenacious of 
its purpose, b\it careh3S3 os to the means by which it was 
Accomplislied, nn exquisite sense of fiEnes^ and propriety 
in the smallest as in tlic greatest thinp^, yet Utile suscep- 
tibility for the bcQUtif}il in art. With respect to military 
genius, he shows that Ciesar united to the fire and rapid- 
ity of the ^foccdonian, greater constancy and pci>cverance ; 
yot that the temurity of Alexander was not always the 
ofiectiof impetuous passion, but Boinctiracs tthe result at 
once of situation and deliberute reflection. As regards 
tho political capacities of these two great conquerors, he 
diows that Ciesar p^>8sc^d an over-mastering ascendency 
over tho minds of men — the talent of guiding their n^ills, 
and making them subservient to his own views and intcr- 
-cata— in short, a consummate skill in the tactics of a 
party-leader. Yet ho thinks him destitute of tlic wisdom 
of A law-giver, or what he emphatically calls, the organic 
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genius of state — the power to f»und, (jr renovate a consti- 
tution. To Alexander, on the contrary, he att^butcs the 
plastic genius of legislation — the will and the ability to 
diffuse among nations th^blcssings of civilisation — to plant 
cities, and establish free, flouiishing, and permanent com- 
munities , * 

In the year 1797? Schiedel pubjished his first import- 
ant work, entitled the Greeks and the Romans.” This 
work was, two or three years afterwards, followed by an- 
other, entitled “ History of Greek Poetry.” These two 
wii tings in tljeir original form arc no longer to be met 
wilh — for in the new edition of the author s works, they, 
not only have undergone various alterations and additions, 
but have been, as it were, melted into one work. Win- 
kelmann's history of art was the model Av^iich Suhlegel 
prr»posed to himself in tliis history of Greek poetry; and 
we must allow that the noble school which that illustrious 
man, as well as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, had founded 
in Germany, never received a rioiier aetjuisition tha^i in 
the work here spoken of. Prior to the illustrious writers 
I have named, Germany had ^oduced a multitude of 
scholars distingufshed lor profound learning and orilical 
acuteness; but their labours may’bc enneiaered aS only 
ancillary and .preliminary to the works of^ men who, witn 
an erudition and a perspicacity never surpassed, united a 
poetical sense and a philosophic, discernment that could 
catch the spirit of antiquity, reanimate her forme, and 
place them in all their living freshness before our eyes. 

In the first chapter of the “ Histoiy of Greek Poetry/' 
Schlegcl speaks of the religious rites and mysteriaB of the 
primitive Greeks, and of the Orphic poetry to which they 
gave rise. Contrary to the opinion of many scholars who, 
thoiiyt they admit the present IBim of the Orphic hymns 
to be the woA of a later period, yet refer their substance 
to a very remote antiquity, Schlegel assigns their origin to 
the age of Hcaiod. “ Enthusiasm,” he says, “ is the cha- 
racteristic of the Orphic poetry — repose that of the Ho- 
meric poems,” His obeervadons, however, on the early 
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religion of the Gr^ks, foim, in my humble opinion, the 
least Batifllkctorjr portion of this work. He next gives an 
interesting account of the ptate of society in Greece in the 
age of Homer, as well as in the olie preceeding, and shows 
by a long process of induetk^e evidence, how^he Homeric 
poRry was the crown and perfection of a. long, series of 
Bardic poems. • *'1 

He then examines, at great length, the opinions of the 
ancients from the earliest Greek to the latest Roman 
critics, on the plan, the dictior^, and poetical merits of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; interweaving in this review of an- 
-cient criticism his own remarks, which serve either to correct 
the errors, supply the deficiencies, or illVistratc the wisdom 
of those ancient judges of art. After this survey of an- 
cient crlticisitl, lie proceeds to point out some of tlic cha- 
laoteristic R'aturcs of the ‘Homeric poems. He inquires 
what is understood by natural poetry, or tlie poetry of 
nature; sliows that it is perfectly compatible with art — 
that there is n wide difference between the natural and 
the rude — that llomcr '\h distinguished as much for deli- 
cacy of porception, accuracy of delineation, and sagacity 
of judgment, as for fertility of fancy and energy of passion. 
The autlior ne.\t passes in review tjic jllcsiodic epos, the 
middle epos, or the works of tlie Cyclic poets, and lastly, 
the productions of the Ionic, AColic, and Doric schools of 
lyric poetry. The fragments on the lyric poptry of Greece 
are particularly beautiful, and comprise not only cxcidlent 
criticisms, on the genius of the different lyrists themselves, 
but also most intcsxjsting observations on tlic character, 
manners, and social institutions, of the races that composed 
the Hellenic confederacy. 

It was Schlegers intention to have given a complete 
history of Greek poctr^; but the execution of tlus task 
was abandoned, not from any want of peTscvcnincc, os 
some havoimomned, but from some peculiar circumstances 
in the world oi letters at that period. The literary scepti- 
cism of WoUl vupportod with so much learning and ahihty, 
was then ooQYulflmg the German mind; and while tlie 
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purity of the Homeric text, and the ynity and intregrity 
of the Homeric poems themselves were so ahl]^ contested, 
Schiedel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt ti^ draw 


Schlegel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt draw 
public attention to any* aesthetic inquiries on the elder 
Greek poetry. Hence the second part of this work, 
which treats of the lyric poets, remained unfinished, ^hc" 
general qualities, wjichmust strike all in this liistory of 
Greek poetry are, a masteriy acquaintance with classical 
literature — a wariness and circumspection of judgment, 


rare in any writer, especially in one so yoimg — a critical 
perspicacity, that draws iis conclusions from the widest 
range of observation — and a poetic flexibility of fancy, 
that can transport itself into the remotest periods of anti- 
quity. In a word, the author analyses as a critic, feels as 
a poet, and observes like a philosopher. ■ 

But a new career now expanded before the ardent 
mind of Schlegel. The enterpnsing spirit of British 


scholai's had but twenty years before opened a new intel- 
lectual world to European intjuriy; — a world many of 
whose spiritual productions, disguised in one shape or 
another, the Western nations haifor a long course of ages 
admired and enjoyed, ignorant as they were of the precise 
region from whi^ tJicy were brought. , I^r the Know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit tongue and literature — an event in 
literary importance inferior only to the revival of Greek 
learning, and, in a religious and philosophic point of view, 
pregnant, perhaps, with greater results; — mankind have 
been indebted to the influence of British commerce; and 


it is not one of the least services wiiich that commerce 


has renderffl to the cause of civilisation. In tha propiu- 
tion of Sanscrit learning, the merchant princes of Britain 
emulated the noble zeal displayed four centuries before by 
the nfcrchan^ princes of bloren^e, in the encouragement 
and diffusion oi Hellenic literature. By dint of promiaea 
and entreaties, they extorted from the Brahmin the mys- 
tic key, which has opened to us so many wonders of the 
primitive world. And as a great Christian philosopher 
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of our age* has observed^ it is fortunate that India was 
not then under thb dominion of the French; for during 
the nteliglous fever which inflamed and maddened that 
great people, their insidious guides — those detestable 
sophists of the eighteenth ^ntury — would rtost assuredly 
h^ Icagucjd with the Bralimins to suppre^ the. truth, to 
'mutilate the ancient monuments -of Sanscrit lorC, and thus 
would have for ever poisoncc^thc sources of Indian learn- 
ing. A British society was established at Calcutta — 
whose object it was to investigate the languages, historical 
antiquities, sciences, and reli^ous and philosophical sys- 
tems of Asia, and more especially of Ilindostan. oir 
^William Jones — a name that will be fevered as long os 
genius, learning, and Christian philosophy command the 
respect of mvikind — was the soul of this enterprise. He 
brought to the investigatign of Indian literature and his- 
tory, a mind stored with the treosui’cs of classical and 
Oncntal scholarship — a spirit of indefatigable activity — 
and a clear, methodical, and capacious intellect. No man, 
too,* so fully understood the religious bearings of these in- 
quiries, and had so well gfeized the whole subject of Asiatic 
antiquities in its connexion with the Bible. But at the 
period at which wo have arrived, this great spirit had 
already taken its departure; nor in its fljghtjliad it dropped 
its mantle of inspiration on any of the forner associates oi 
ita labours. For omopg the academicians of Calcutta, 
though there were men of undoubted talent' and learning, 
there were none who inherited the philosophic mind of 
Jones. At this p<gdod, too, the fanciful temerity of a 
Wilfgrd was bringing discredit on the Indian ucscarches — 
a lemcrity which would necessarily provoke a re-action, 
and lead, as in some recent instances, to a prosaic narrow- 
mindedness, that would seek to bring down tiny whole 
Bystoiu of Indian civilisation to the dull Kvel of its own 
vulgar conceptions. 

S^chlcgel saw that tlio moment was critical. He saw 

* Coant Maiatro.— Se« his '‘Soirees de St. Petersbourg.'* 
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that the edlfi^ of Oriental leamkig, raiged at the cost of bo 
much labour by Sir William Jones, was in danger of 
falling to pieces — that all the mighty results which 
Christian philosophy had Anticipated from these inquiries, 
would be, if not frustrated, at Jeast indefinitely postponed 
— that a jvild„ uncritical, extravagant fancifulness onTho 
one hand,t>r a dull jjjid dbgged Rationalism on the other 
— (equally adverse as both ^re to the cause of historic 
truth) — would soon bring these researches into inextricable 
confusion; in short, that the time had arrived when they 
should be fairly brought b?fore the more enlarged philo- 
sophy of Germany. Filled with this idea, and animated 
by that pure zeal for science, which is its own best reward, 
Schlegcl resolved to betake him to the study of the 
Sanscrit tongue. But for the considcraitons I have 
ventured to suggest, such a resolution on the part of such 
a man would be surely calculated to excite regret : wc 
should be inclined to lament that a mind so original, 
already saturated with so much elegant literature ^nd 
solid learning, should be thus doomed in the bloom of its 
existence, to consume years in the. toilsome acquisition of 
the most difficult oT all laftguages. 

In prosecution of his undertaking, Scblege# repaired in 
the year 1802, to Pans, which had been long celebrated 
for her professors in the Eastern tongues, and where the 
national libray presented to the priental scholar, inex- 
haustible stores of wealth. Here, with the able assistance 
of those distinguished Orientalists, M.M. dc Langl^s and 
Chezy, Schlegcl made considerable piogrcss in the study 
of Persian ami Sanscrit hterature. But while engaged in 
these laborious pursuits, he contrives to find time to plunge 
into the then almost unexplored mines of Provencal poesy 
— to undertake profound research^ into the history of the 
middle age, anft to deliver lectures on metaphysics in the 
French liiguagc. If these lectures did not meet with all 
the success which might have been hoped for, this cannot 
surprise us, when we consider tliat the gross materialiilD 
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which had long weighed on the Parisian mind, and from 
whicji it jvas then but slowly emerging, could ill accord 
with the lofty Platonism pf the German ; nor when we add 
to the disadvantage under which every one labours when 
Bpeaking in a foreign tongUe, the fact that Aaturc had not 
favoured this extrordinary man with a hap^y delivery. 
From Paris, he wretc a series oif articles on the early 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Provencal poetry. The 
article on Portuguese poetry is singularly beautiful, and 
contains, among other things^ some remarKs as new as they 
are just, on the influence of climate and locnlity in the; for- 
mation of dialects. It comprises, too, an admirable critique 
on the noble poem of the tusiad, whiefh in allusion to the 

t hreat national catastrophe that so soon followed on its pub^ 
ication, and by which the ancient power, energy, and 
glory of Portugal were ftir ever destroyed, he calls “ the 
Bwan-like cry of a people of heroes prior to its downfall.” 
This essay and others of the same period furnish also a 
proof how very soon* Frederick Schlcgcl had framed his 
critical views and opinions on the various works of art. 
His aesthetic system seems to hqyebccp formed at a single 
cost-^wc might almost say, that from the head of this in- 
tellectual Jove, the Pallas of criticisin lyid leaped all armed. 
His metaphysical theories, on the contrary,* appear to have 
been slowly elaborated — to have undergone many modi- 
fications and improyctnenta in the lapse jof years, anil 
never to have been moulded into a form of perfect svm- 
metry, until the last years of his life. 

During his abodfc in France, he addressed to a friend in 
Germany, a scries of beautiful letters on Iche diiTercnt 
Bchoolfl and epochs of Christian painting. The pictorial 
treasures of a large part of Europe were then concentrated 
in the French capital; and Schlcgel, availing hifusclf of 
this golden opportunity, gave an account of the various 
master-pieces of modem wt, contained in tho public and 
private oollections of Paris; interweaving in these notices, 
general viowa on the nature, object, and limits of Christian 
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painting. These letters the author has sliLce revised and 
enlarged ; and they now form one of me most delightful 
volumes in^he general collection of his works. • 

The three arts, Bculptflre, music, and painting, cor- 
respond, according to the author, to the three parts oi 
human consciousness, the body — the soul — and the mlffd. 
Sculpture, "the most Jnatcftial of thew fine arts, best repre- 
sents the beauty of form, and the properties of sense : 
Music explores and gives utterance to the deepest feelings 
of the human soul : but it is reserved for the most spiritual 
of the arts — Painting, to express all the mysteries of in- 
telligence — all the divine symbolism in nature and in 
man. He shows that the three arts have objects very 
distinct, and which must by no means be confounded. 
But the respective limits of these arts have not always 
been duly observed. Hence, confining his observation to 
painting, there arc some artists, whom he calls sculpture- 
painters, like the great Angelo — others again musical 
painters, like Correggio and Murillo. 

The various schools of art — thc^ elder Italian — the later 
Italian — the Spanish — tlie old German — and the Flemish, 
pass successively under review. The distinctive qualities 
of the mighty masters in cacli school — the fantastic and 
truly Dantesque wiliincss of Giotto— the soft outline 
of Pcriigino — the depth of feeling tliat characterises Leo- 
nardo (la Vinci — the ideal bcayty — the various, the 
infinite charm of Ilaphacl — the gigantic conception ol 
Angelo — the glowing reality of Titian — the harmonious 
elegance of Correggio — the bold vigour of Julio Romano 
— tlic noblc^ffort of tbe Caraccis to revive in a declining 
age the style of the great masters — the true Spanish ear- 
nestness and concentrated energy of Murillo^tho deep- 
toned piety of Vela^uez — the proibund and comprehensive 
undcrstandiim *whicn distinguishes his own Diircr, whom 
he calls the Snakspcarc of paintmg — the distinctive quali- 
ties of these great masters (to name but a few of the more 
eminent^ are analysed with incomparable skill, and set 
forth with charming diction. I regret that the limits 
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this introductory memoir will not allow me to give an 
inalysiB of these 'enchanting letters; but I cannot forbear 
obBM;ving in conclusion, that atlhe present mconent, when 
there seems, to be an carfiest wish on all sides to revive the 
higher art among ourselycs, whoever woi^ld undertake a 
tjwnslation of these letters, would, I think, confer a service 
on the public generally, and on opjt artists in particular. 
To the friends and followers of aft, such a work is the 
more necessary, as the illustrious author has, in a manner, 
taken up the subject where Winklcmann had left off. 
These letters are followed by® others equally admirable on 
Gothic architecture, where the characteristic qualititis of 
the different epochs in the civil and, ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the middle age are set forth w'ith the same 
masterly po^vers of fancy and discrimination. This sublime 
art seemed to respond bc^t to Schlegcl’s inmost feelings. 

But I [im now approaching a passage in the life of 
Schlegcl, which will be viewed in a different light, accord- 
ing to tlic different feplings and convictions of my readers. 
By some his conduct will be considered a blamcablc apos- 
tacy from the faitli of his fathers — by others, a generous 
Biicrilicc of early prejudices on the i^ltar of truth. To 
diijg\Uso my own approbation of his conduct, would he to 
do violence td my feelings, and to my principles; 

but to enter into a justification of his motives, w^ould be 
to engage in a polemical discussion, most unseemly in an 
introduction to a wtftk which is perfectly foreign to in- 
quiries of that nature. I shall therefore confine inysulf to 
a brief statement of facts: noticing, at the same time, the 
intellectual condition of the two great rcligyius parties of 
Germany, immediately prior and subsequent to Schlcgcl's 
change of religion. 

It was on his return from France in the year 1805, 
ind in the ancient city of Cologne, tlmi' the subject oi 
this memoir was received into the bosom of the CaChohe 
churoh. There, in that venerable city, which was sc 
often honoured by the abode of the great founder of 
Christendom — Charlemagne — which abounds with bc 
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many monuments of the arts, ptlie learning, the opu- 
lence, and political greatness of the nfiddle age — where 
the Christian Aristotle of the thirteenth century— Aquinas 
— had passed the first yean of his academic course — there, 
in that venerable* minster, too, j^ne of the proudest monu- 
ments of ^Gothic architecture — was solemnised in 
person of this illustrious dnan, the alliance between the 
ancient faith and modern science of Germany — an alli- 
ance that has been productive of such impcrrtant conse- 
quences, and is yet pregnant with mightier results. 

The plirity of the motived wliich directed. Schlegel in 
this* the nipst’ important act of his life, few would be 
ignorant or shamdess enough to impeach. His station, 
his character — his virtues — all suffice to repel the very 
Buspicion of unworthy motives; and the lc§3t reflection 
w'ill show, that while in a cqpntry circuinstancGd like 
Germany, his change of religion could not procure for 
him greater honours and emoluments than, under any 
circumstances, his genius would bg certain to command; 
that change would too surely expose him to obloqRy, 
misrepresentation, and calumny — ^md what, to a heart ’so 
Bensitivc as his, must htrve been still more painful — the 
alienation perhaps of esteemed fnende. Had he reinaincLl n 
Protestant, he wouM, histcad of engaging ifi the service of 
Austria, have iij all probability talccn to that of Prussia, 
and there, doubtless, have received the same honours and 
distinctions ^vtiich have been so deScrvingly bestowed on 
his illustrious brother. Wc may Buppose, also, that a 
man of his mind and character, woulp not on slight and 
frivolous gr^^inds, have taken a step so important; nor in 
a matter so momentous, have come to a decision, without 
a full and anxious investigation. In Tact, his theological 
learning was extensive — he was fwcll read in the ancient 
fathers — the B«hoolmen of the middle age, and the more 
eminent modem divines; and tliough I am not awcrc 
that he has devoted any special treatise to theology, yet 
the remarks scattered through his works, whether on 
Biblical exegesis, or dogmatic divinity, are so pregnant, 
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original, and profound, that we plainly see it was in his 
power to have giwn the world a “ sy sterna theologicum,^ 
no Iges imasterly than that of his great predecessor — 
Leibnitz. The works of the caj’ly Greek fathers, indeed, 
he app ears to have made a special object o^ scientific re- 
segen, well knowing whal golden grains of philosophy 
may be picked up in that sacrcij striam. Tlic/fon version 
of Schlegel was nailefl with enthusiasm by the Catholics 
of Germany. This event occurred, indeed, at a moment 
dually opportune to himself and to the Catholic body. 
To himself- — for though his noble mind would never have 
run a-ground amid the miserable shallows flf Ij^tionaliem, 
yet had it not then taken refuge in the secure haven of 
Catholicism, it might have been sucTccd down in the 
rapid eddies^ of Pantheism. To the Catholic body in 
Germany, this event was no less opportune; and for the 
reasons Avhich shall now be stated. 


Germany, which in the middle ago had produced so 
many distinguished poets, artists, and philosoplicrs, was. 
at the Keformation, shorn of much of her intellectual 
strength. In the disastrous Thirty Years’ War, which that 
event brought about, ^lic saw kcr unircrsitics robbed of 
thcir'most distinguished ornaments, and the lights, which 
ought to have adorned her at homcf slicdding their lustre 
on foreign lands, general languor anJ cxliaustion of 

the German mind, consequent on that Fearful and con- 
vulsive struggle, was apparent enough in the literature of 
the age, winch ensued after the treaty of Westphalia. To 
these causes, which produced this general declension of 
German intellect, Vnust be added one whi^h specially 
rtptobes’to the Catholic portion of Germany. 

Every groat abusct43f human reason, by a natural revul- 
sion of feeling, inspires ft certain dread and distrust of its 
powers. This has been more than once exo^pbfica in the 
history of the church. So, at this momentous period, 
some of the Gennon Catholic powers sought in obscu- 
I'antism, a refuge and security against religious and poli- 
tical innovations, and denira to that science that encou- 
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ragement which she xiad a right to look, for at theii^ 
hands: — a policy as infatuated as ’it is culpable, for, while 
ignorance draws down contempt and disgrace oiureli^ion, 
it begets in its turn, as ^ melancholy experience lias 
proved, those very errors and that very unbelief, against 
which it was Jesigned as a protiction. 

Had the^coilrt of gA^ustria acceded to the proposal of 
Leibnitz, for establishing at Vienna that academy of 
sciences which he afterwards succeeded in founding at 
Berlin, the glory of that great resuscitation of the German 
mind, which occurred in llic middle of the eighteenth 
century, would have then probably redounded to Catholic, 
rather than to Protestant Germany. But the German 
Catholics, though they started later in the career of intel- 
lectual improvement, have at length reached, and even 
outstripped, their Protestant brethren in the Ace. 

Tlirce or lour years before Sflilegel embraced the Ca- 
tholic iliitli, the signal for a return to the ancient church 
was given by the illustrious Count Stolberg. The reli- 
gious impulse, wliich this great man imparted to Ger- 
man literature, was simultaneous i^vith that Christian re- 
generation of philo^phy, commenced in France by tlic 
Viscount do Bonald. Ai\d these twp illustrious mei^; in 
the noble career whioJi five-and-thir^ yoars ago they 
t)pcned in theif respective countries, Bave been followed 
by a series of gig'antic intellects, who have restored the 
empire of faitk, regenerated art oad science, and reno- 
vated, if I may so speak, the human mind itself.* 

Forty years ago, the CathoUfes of Germany, as^I said, 
^vcTc in a state of the moat humihatin^ intellectual infe- 
riority to their Protestant brethren — they could pcftnt to 
few writers of eminence in their own body — Protestant- 
ism was the lord of the ascendant m every department of 
German^ettersu — *iiid yet so well nave the Catholics cm- 

* Tile aristocracy of French literature, and q Bplendid ariatocnicy 
it is, lias been for tho last twenty years decidedly Catholic. The 
enemies of the church are to be found almost exclusively in ihe 
bourgeoisie, and still more in the canaille, of that liteimture. 
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ployed the intervening tjme, that they now furnish the 
most valuable portion of a literature, in many respects the 
most^ valuable in Europe- In fevery branch of knowledge 
they can now show writers c^f the highest order. To 
natne but a few of the most distinguished, ^ley have pro- 
di^ed the two greatest BiElical critics of tnc age — Hug 
alia Scholz — profound Biblical eaiegetists, li^e Alber, 
Ackermaim, and, rctently, Molitoi^ who has created a 
new era not only in Biblicfll literature, but in the Phi- 
losophy of History — divines, like Wiest, Dobniaycr, 
Schwarz, Zimmer, Brenner, Liebermann, and Mocliler, 
distinguished as they arc for various and Extensive Icfirn- 
■ ing, and understandings as comprehensive as they arc 
acute — an ecclesiastical nistorian pre-eminent for genius, 
erudition, and celestial suavity, like Count Stolberg — phi- 
losophic arcliteologlsts, like Hammer and Schlosser — ad- 
mirable publicists, like fjents, Adam Muller, and the 
Swiss Haller — and two philosophers, possessed of vast 
Bcc^uircmcnts and colossal intellects like Goerres, and the 
Bubiect of this memoir. In Germany, and elsewhere, 
Catholic genius seems aiily to have slumbered during the 
eighteenth century, irf order tob ostonieh the world by a 
ncw'aind extmoruinnj'y display, of strength. It is un- 
doubtedly tnio that several of th® nbovc-named indivi- 
duals originally bAngcd to the Protestant churcli, iiiul 
that that church slioula have given birth’ to men of f\u1i 
exalted genius, refined sensibility, and niOTiil worth, is ;i 
circumstance which furniBhes our Protestant breduLU 
with additional claims to our love and respect. AVe hail 
these first proselytes as tlic pledges of a more general, aiul 
Bftroly'not a very distant re-union. 

The vigorous graft of talent, which the Catholic tluis 
received from the Protestant community, was imparted to 
n Stock, where the powers of vegetation, Jong dormant, 
l)<)gan now to revive witli renovated strength. Tlie old 
Catholics zealously co-opemted with the new in tlic rege- 
neration of all the sciences — and tlic cflhets of their joint 
labours hove been apparent, net only in the transcendent 
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exi.'^llcnce of individual productions, but in the new lifo 
and energy infused into -jlie learned corporations — the 
universities as well as the institutes of science. Tlie 
mixed universities, like liiose ftf Bonn, Freyburg, and 
others, are in a great degree supported by Catholic talent ; 
and the great Catholic University of Munich, which the 
present cxcijlcnt Kinfj of Bavaria founded in 1826 , al- 
ready by the celebrity of its professors, the number of its 
scholars, and the admirable direction of the studies, 
bids fair to rival the most celebrated universities in Ger- 
innny.* ’ 

Giatifying as‘ it must have been to Schlegel to see by 
how many distinguished spirits his example had been fot- 
lowed, and to witness the rapid literary improvement of 
tliut community in Germany to which he had now united 
himself, he could not expect to escape those crosses and 
contradictions which are, in this world, the heritage of the 
Just. Tlic rancorous invectives which the fanatic Ration- 
laist — Voss, had never ceased to pour- 04 t on his own car[y 
friend and benefactor — the heavenly-minded Stolberg, 
excited the contempt and disgust of* pvery well-constituted 
mind in the Protestant cT^mmunity. lliis, Cerberua of 
Rationalism opened his deep-moutlicd cry on Schlegel 

B ■ 

• Tlic words which the King of Bavaria used at the moment oi 
founding this university, arc remarkable. " I do not wish,'’ said he 
" that my subjecta should be learned at ihffcost of religion, nor reli- 
picnis at the cost of learning." — Sec Baader's opening speech in 1026, 
“ PliUosopliischeSchriften,”p. 306. These are golden words, which 
niighi to he engraven on the hearts of all princfs. In other words, 
ihe monarch meant to say, I wish to consecrate science by rcligion| 
nnd I wi^h to cdTihrm and extend religion by science. This sove- 
reign is ilie most enlightened, as well os munihceot, patron of learn- 
inc in Europe ; and whether we consider his zeal in the cause ol 
religion — his solicitude for the freedom aiW prosperity of his subject! 
— his profAind knqfvledge, os well bj active patronage, of nrt and 
frience — and his tnio-bearted German frankness and probiw ; he is 
in evpr\' respect, a worthy namesake of the illnstnous Emperor 
Maximilian. He has assisted in making his capital a true German 
Athens ; and, small as it is, it may at this moment compete in art, 
Jiterature, and science, with the proudest cities in Europe. 

C 
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also, as he set his^ foot in tl\e threshold of the Catholic 
church. ^In this instance, tne'Tcligious bigotry of Voss 
was* inflamed and exasperated by litcraiy jealousy. By 
his criticisms, and masteriy translation of Homer and other 
Greek poets, this highly-gifted man had noj only rendered 
ifRperishable service to German litcraturc,^but had contri- 
buted to infuse a new life into the Jt'^dy of ckssical anti- 
quity. Jealous, therefore ^f his (rrecks, whom he wor- 
enipped with a sort of exclusive idolatry, he looked with 
distrust and aversion on every attempt to introduce the 
Orientals to the literary notite of the Germans. lie ran 
down Asiatic literature of every age and nation with the 
most indiscriminate and ttnsparing kolence — denounced 
the intentions of its admirers as evil and sinister ; and in 
allusion to*thc noble use which Stolbcrg, Schlcgcl, and 
others had made of theif Oriental learning in support of 
Christianity, petulantly exclaimed on one occasion. “The 
Brahims have leagued with the Jesuits, in order to sub- 
■^ert the Protestant, • or (as wc should translate that word 
in this country) the Rationalist religion.” 

It was in 1008, after several years spent in the study 
of- Sanscrit literature, Schlcgcl published the result of hia 
researches and meditations in the celebrated work entitled 
the “Language and Wisdom of tHe Bidia^s.” Tliis work, 
the first part of which is occupied witl\ a comparative ex- 
amination of the ctypiology and grammatical structure of 
the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, aiid German lan- 
guages, the second whereof traces the filiation and con- 
nexion of the diil'ercnt rehgious and pliilosophical systems 
• that have prevailed in the ancient Oncntabjvorid, and the 
lost of which consists of metrical versions from the sacred 
and didactic poems of the Hindoos — this work, I say, 
might not bo in aptl)^ termed a grammar, syntoip, and pro- 
so<W of philosophy. 

with reflect to etymology, Schlcgcl points out the 
number of Sanscrit words identical in sound and significa- 
tion with words in the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, or the Gmrmon, or sometimes even in all thoso 
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languages put together. He ekcludea words which arc 
imitations of natural soutias, and which, therefore, mirrlu 
have been adopted simultaneously by nations 011^110^^° to 
each other ; and selects thbse w 5 rds only which arc of the 
most simple aiid primitive signification, such as relate to 
those int^lecti^al and physical objects most closely allied 
to man ; as also auxili^y vtjrbs, pronouns, nouns of number, 
and prepositions: — words which arc less exposed than any 
to those casual and partial changes which conquest, com- 
merce, and religion, introduce into language. With rc- 
spe^ to gramiqptical structure, the author ^ows that the 
mo(ft of declining nouns, and conjugating verbs, of forming 
t le degrees of companson in adjectives, of marking the gen- 
der and number of substantives, of changing or modifyinrr 
the signification of words by prefixed articles, common to 
the Sanscrit, and the other dorivativc languages above- 
mentioned. It is from this strong external and internal 
resemblance, these languages have received the apnclla- 
iAon of the Indo-Germanic. The prior antiquity of (Jic 
bansent the author infers from jhe greater length and 
lulness of its words, and the richness and refinement of its 
mmmatical forms; "for, to use his own expression, “words, 
c coin, are clipped ^ use, and flic languages, wiicrc 
abbi^viation prevails, arc ever the most recent. ° 

The nrescient genius of Leibnitz had foretold, a century 
and a half ago, that the study ot languages would be 
found one day to throw a great light on history. No one 
better realised this prediction than Schlegel. In tlic first 
of tlus work, he has proved, by ins own example, 
that languagoPis not a mere instrument of knowlcd-e, bul 
a science in itself; and when I consider the noblc^iisc he 
n Sanscrit learning; when I contemplate 

^ the and brilliant results of his Oriental rcsoarclics, 
must *^^1 tht^^rt of regret I expressed a few jiagcs 
^ course of the last fifty veal's, a 

num of distinguished naturalists have carried the torch 
0 science into the dark caverns of the earth, traced by ita 
n 2 
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light the phyeical ^evolutions of our globe, and discovered 
the remains of an extinct world of nature; many illus- 
trioul philologists have at the same time explored the 
inmost recesses of langukge, 4nd, by their profound re- 
searches, brought to li^tAhc fossil remain? of early his- 
toty, discovered the migrations of nations a^d the changes 
of empire, and regained the lost traces of portions of our 
species. This remarkable parallelism in the moral and 

{ mysical inquiries of the age, will be considered fortuitous 
)y those only who have not watched the luminous course 
of that loving Providence, whose hand is equally visible 
. in the progress of science, as in every otlicr departrticnt 
of human activity. 

But on no branch of historical knowledge have the 
recent }>liil(flogical researches thrown more light than on 
mythology — a science which the present age may he said 
to have created. While illustrious defenders of the Chris- 
tian religion — a Count Stolbcrg’*' in Germany, and still 
mjprc, ail Abb6 dc la^Mcnnaisf in France, treading in the 
footsteps of the ancient fathers, and of the abler modern 
apologists, like Grotuis, Iluct, and others, have victo- 
nously proved the existence oP a pririleval revelation, the 
diflusion and perpe fill ty of its doctrines among all the 
nations of the world, civilised and tarb^f-roiis — the com- 
patiblity of a belief in the unity of the God-head with 
the crime of idolatry, ranked by the apostle, “ among the 
works of the llcsh,” — the local nature and object of the 
Mosaic law, destined by the Almighty for tlic special 
use of a people iliargcd with maintaining, in its purity, 
that worship of Jehovah mostly abondonciL or neglected 
by tho nations, who, " though they knew God, did not 
glorify him as God” — and favoured also witli tlic pro- 
mises of" the good tilings to come,” intrusted ^.wilh the 

• " Gcscliichlc dcr Religion.” — 1804-11. 

f " E&ui lur I'lnriitTprencc cn Matidrc de Religion 4 vola.^ Bfo. 
Parii, 1823. A work where learning, eloquence, and philcnophj 
liATeiiii4 their richest otferinga at the ihrioe of Christiuilty. 
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prophetic records of the life arfd ministry of that Mes- 
siah, of whose future coming the Gentiles had oijly a 
vague and obscure anticipatioi\: — while these illustrious 
-defenders of religion, I say, were proving the agreement 
of all the heathen nations in th^ great dogmas of the pri- 
mitive reiiclatiim; another class of inquirers (and among 
these was Schlcgcl) /aboilrcd to show the points of di- 
vergence in the different systems of heathenism, studied 
the peculiar genius of each, and traced the influence which 
climate, circumstance, and national character have exerted 
over all. The. object of the former was to point out the 
general threads of primeval truth in tlic labnc of Pa- 
ganism — that of the latter to trace the later and fanciful 
intcrtexture of superstition. For in that fantastic web, 
which we call mythology, truth and fiction," poetry and 
history, physics and philosophy, are all curiously inter- 
woven. Hence the arduous nature of those rcscarelics — 
hence the diificulties and perils which await the investi- 
gaior at almost every step. ’ 

Of the second part of this work on India, whicli treats 
□f the religious ayd philosophical systems of the early 
Asiatic nations, it is the less necessary here to spent, fts 
the reader will fincj the subject amply discussed in the 
course of the fallowing sheets. It may be proper, how- 
ever, to observe, that tlic different philosophic crrifrs men- 
tioned by Scljlcgcl, as prevalent mn the ancient Asiatic 
world, may all W resolved to two systems — Dualism and 
Pantheism — the two earliest heresies in the history of 
religion — the two gulfs, into which chrrk, but presump- 
tuous, reosoT^fcU, when, rejecting the light of revelation, 
she attempted to explain those unfathomable mysteries — 
the origin of evil on the one haiyl, and the co-existence 
of the iWite and the infinite on the other. 

On the whole, the “ Wisdom of the Indians” is an 
admirable little book, whether we consider the profound 
□nd eictensive philological knowledge it displays — the 
rich variety of historical perceptions it discloses — the 
clearness of its arrangement, the elegant simplicity of 
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the style. In th^ seveit and twenty years which have 
elapsed since this production saw the light, the subjects 
disciAsed in it have undergone ample investigation — 
many of its observation^ hav(? passed into the current 
coin of the learned world. — truths which if, vaguely sur- 
mised, have since been fully established — 9>nd t)he know- 
ledge of Indian literature and philos^^hy have been vastly 
extended ; yet this is one of those works which will be 
always read with a lively interest. It is thus tliat, in 
despite of the progress of classical philology, the writ- 
ings of the great critical restorers of an^>ient literature 
.have, after the lapse of three centuries, retained their 
place in public estimation. It is pleasing to watch the 
stream of learning in its various meanderings — to trace it 
as its winds* through a broader, but not always deeper, 
channel, sullied and disturbed not unlrequently by acci- 
dental pollutions — it is pleasing to trace it to its source, 
where, from underneath the rock, it wells out in all its 
lin^pid purity. Prior to the publication of this work, 
the Semitic languages pf the liast were alone, I believe, 
cultivated with mucli. ardour in Germany; its appear- 
ance- had the clTcct of directing' the nhtional energies to- 
wards an intellectual region, where they were destined 
to meet with the most brilliant success ; and, if Germany 
may nQ|v boast with reason of her illustrious professors 
of Sanscrit; if Franccp under the Restoration, made such 
rapid progress in Oriental literature ; if England, roused 
her inglorious apathy, has at last founded an Asiatic 
society in Londoi^ and more recently, the Boden profes- 
Borahip at Oxford — these events arc, in a grea (►degree, attri- 
butable to the enthusiasm which this little book excited. 

In the year 1810, Schlcgcl delivered, at Vienna, 
a course of lectures oif '^Modern History.” Thu book, 
which was in two volumes, Bvo., has 'long heen out 
of print ; and tlie volumes destined to - contain it in the 
general collection of the auUiois works, have not yet 
been published. Hence no account of it can be h^ 
given — a ciroumstanco wliich 1 the more regret, as, in 
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the opinion of some, it is Schlegtls im^terpiecc. It em- 
bodied in a systematic form the views and opipions con- 
tained in a variety of the author’s earlier historical essays, 
which are also out of prilit, and have not yet been re- 
published. In it, I know, are* to be found the detailed 
proofs and evidences of many positions advanced in the 
second volume of thoiVork, to which this memoir is pre- 
hxed. 


We should, however, form a very inadequate estimate 
of the services this great writer has rendered to literature, 
and of the influence he has exerted on his age, were we 
to confine our attention solely to his larger works. 
Throughout liis ^^holc life, he was an assiduous contri- 
butor to periodical literature — a species of writing which, 
in the present age, has been cultivated with flgnal success 
in England, France, and Germffny. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, he edited, in conjunction 
with Tieck, Novalis and his brother, a literary journal, 
entitled the Athenaeum;” and afterwards successively 


to the “ Vienna Qqarl^riy Review.'^ Some of his earher 
critiques have already been noticed. Among the shorter 
literary essays, which appeared in the twelve years that 
elyised from 1800 to 1812 , I maytiotice the one entitled 
The Epochs of Literature,” IBOO; and which may be 


oonsidered the first rude outline of those immortal lectures 


on the “ History of Literature,” which he delivered in 
1812 . Oftcfi SLB he has occasion to treat the same sabjeot, 
yet such is the inexhaustible wealth of his intellect, he 
seldom Urea by repetition. Thus ^ minutest fragments, 
like thi sketches of Raphael, are full of interest and 
variety. Another essay of the same year, " On the 
Different Style in Goethe’s Earlier and Later Works,” 
shows with what a disariminating eye the young critic 
had already scanned all the heists and the depths of 
this wond^ul poet. Of this great writer, the moral 
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direction of some of whose writingi he reprobated in the 
strongest cdegree, he did not hesitate to say that, like 
Dante in the middle agf, he was the founder of a new 
order of poetry — that he had been the first to restore the 
art to the elevation from w^iich, since the cr-mmencement 
of the seventeenth century, it had sunk — ^hathe united 
the amenity of Hom(?r — the ideal biauty of Sophocles — 
and the wit of Aristophanes. The opinion which in 
youth he had formed of the great national poet of 
Germany, his maturcr experience lully confirmed. Eight 
years afterwards, he published a long and elaborate criti(^ue 
on Goethe’s lays, songs, elegies, and miscellaneous poems. 
Pre-eminently great as GoctUc is in” every branch of 
poetry, in songs he is allowed to stand perfectly unrivalled. 
“ I^om the*' shores of the Baltic, to the frontiers of 
Alsace,” says the Baron (fEckstcin, “ the lyric poetry of 
Goethe lives in the hearts and on the lips of an ciului- 
siastic people.” In this rcviewal we find, among other 
things, a learned and ingenious dissertation on the various 
Bpecies of lyric poctry-t-the lay, the romance, the ballad, 
and the occasional poem; on the nature;, object, and limits 
of eftch — their points of resemblance, and points of dif- 
ference, together with observations ,on fhe fitness of certain 
metres for certain kinds of poetry. • 

From his youth upwards, Schlcgcl was in the habit ot 
seeking, in the delightful worship of the piusc, a solace 
and relaxation from lus severer and more laborious 
pureuita. Without making prctcnsioni to anything of a 
very high order, "his ix)ctry is remarkable lor a chaste, 
ch^c&l diction, great harmony and flexibilhy of versifi- 
cation, a sweet elegance of fancy, and, at times, depth 
and tenderness of feefing. Friendship, patriotism and 
piety, arc tlic noble tnemoa to which he consecrates his 
Btrains. What spirit and fire in his lines on Mohammed’s 
flight from Mecca! Whal a noble burst of nationality 
in nis address to tlie Rhine ! How touching the verses 
to the memory of his much-loved friend, Novalls — tliat 
•weet lloiver of poesy and philosophy, cut off in its early 
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bloom ! In the lines to Corinna^ what lofty consolations 
are ailministored to that illustrious woman, under the 
persecutions she had to sustain from the Imperial "despotism 
of France! And in the sonnet entitled “ Peace,” 1806, 
what lessons exalted wisdom are given to the men of 
our time I 

The longer poem ^•entitled ‘‘ Hefcules Musagetes,” is 
among the most admired of the author’s pieces. His ori- 
ginal poems equal in number, though not in excellence, 
those of his brother; for it would be absurd to expect 
that tliia universal genius should sliine equally in every de- 
parflnent of letters. The flexible, graceful, harmonious 
genius of Augustus William Schlcgcl has at difterent 
periods enriched his own tdhgue with the noblest literary 
treasures of ancient and modern Italy, of Poitugal, Spain 
and England; and his immortal translations, wnich have 
superior merit to any original poems, but those of the 
highest order, are admitted. by con^etent judges to have 
done more than the works of any writer, except Goethe, 
for improving the rhythm and poetical dictioji of liis 
country. The great poetical po\vcrs which his short 
original pieces, as Xtcll as bis translations display, make it 
a matter of regret that he should harve so much conrmed 
himself to translation, "and never venture on the compo- 
sition of a great poem. 

Both these incomparable brothers are minds eminently 
poetical, and" eminently philosopliical. In one, the 
poetic clement prev’^aiLs— in the other, the philosophical 
element, and, by a great deal, predominates. In their early 
productions jre can scarcely discriminate the features pf 
these apparently intellectual twins: but, as their genius 
ripen.s to manhood, the one becomes an ethcrial Aj^llo, 
full of grace, energy, and raajes^ — tlie other an intel- 
lectual Hcrcult*, of die most gigantic strength and colossal 
Btatuiv. 

It wuB In tbo Spring of 1812 that Schlegel delivered, 
before a numefous and distinguished audience at Vienna, 
hiB lectures on ancient and modem literature. Of this 
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■wgrk, which ei Gennani critic has characterised “as a 
great national posSesaion. of the Germans/' and which has 
beenttranslatea into several European languages, and is so 
well known to the Englidi rea^.cr by the excellent trans- 
lation which appeared in JSIB, it is unnec^ary to speak 
at much length. Here were concentrated ^n one focus all 
those radii of criticism that thiapo^rful mindiad so long 
emitted. Here, at the bidding of a'potent magician, the 
lords of intellect — the mighty princes of literature of all 
times — 


“ The dend, yet sceptred, sovereigns, who itill rule 
Our spirits from their urns — *' 

pass before our eyes in ^stately procession — each with his 
distinct phyriognomy — his native port — and all clothed 
with a fresh immortality^, Literature is considered not 
merely in reference to art— but in relation to the influence 
it has exerted on tho /destinies of mankind, and to the 
various modifications I^h^h the religion, the government, 
the’ laws, tho manners, and habits of different nations have 
caused it to undergo. The first quality that must striko us 
in this work is tho admimbU arrangement which has 
formed so many and cuch various materials into one har- 
monious whole. By what an easy* and natural transition 
docs tho author pass from the Greek to tho Roman litera- 
ture 1 With what admirable skill he passes, in the age of 
Hadrian, from the old Roman to the oriental literature, 
and from tho latter back again to tho Christian literature 
of the middle agoj How skilfully he has interwoven, in 
this scotch of oriental letters, the notices of Jhe ancients 
and tlic researches of the modems on tho East I The next 
chaTBCtcristic of this work is gigantic learning. To that 
intimato familiarity wiah the poets, historians, ^ orators 
and philosophers qf classiodl antiquity which his earlier 
writings had displayed — to tho profound knowledge of 
Oriental, and especially Sanscrit, uterature erinGod in the 
above-noticed work on India — now see added a know- 
ledge of the long-buried treasures of the old German and 
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ProTeugal poetry of the mlddle^^e — ^e scholastic phi- 
losophy — the principal modem European literatures in 
their several periods of bloom, maturity an^ d^cay. 
What a strong light, also, is thrcfwn on some dark passages 
in the history pf philosophy ! Where shall we lind a more 
curious, graphVj and interesting account of the mj’^stics ol 
the middle «ge, and th» German gnd Italian Platonists 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth ^centuries ! Every page bears 
the stamp of long and diligent inquiry, and original inves- 
tigation. The minute traits — the accurate drawing — 
the freshness and vividness of colouring — the truth and 
life-like reality in this whole picture of literature, prove 
that the artist droiv from the orjginal, and not a copy, 
No better proof can be adduced of the accuraci/ as well 
as extent of learning which distinguished this illustriouE 
man and his brother, than th(k fact that their different 
works on classical, oriental and modern literature have 
received the approbation of scholars, as made those 
several branches of knowledge t^ ^cial objects of theii 
study and inquiry. Thus their lalx>ura on Greek and 
Roman poetry met with the high"^anction of a Heynoj 
a W olf, and other Tlistingliished, Hellenists — their works 
on Sanscrit literature have been commended by a Guig- 
nault — a Remusat^a Chezy, and our own academicians qi 
Calcutta ; and their critiques on Shakspeare and the earlj 
English poets have been approved ^y the national critics, 
and especially by one who had devoted many years to tbt 
study of our elder poetry — I mean that able critic and ac- 
complished scholar — the late Mr. Gifford- 

The othci* and more important characteristics of thif 
work arc delicacy of taste, solidity of judgment, vigoui 
and boldness of fancy, and depth and compr^ensiveness oi 
undcTStj^ding. Here we see unilbd, though in a more 
eminent degr^ the acuteness, sagacity^ and erudition oi 
Lessing— the high artist-like enthusiasm of Winklemani] 
— and that exquisite sense of the beautiful, that vigorous, 
flexible and excnisiYe fancy whicb made the genius oi 
Herder at home in every retrion of art, and in every clinM 
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of poesy. The ii^tellectfial productions of every slgS and 
country— ^the primitive oriental iNjrld — classical antiquity 
— thfe miSdlc age — and modern times, pass under review, 
and receive the same infpartifl attentiSn — ^e same just 
appreciation — the same masterly characterisation. In a 
■work BO. full of beauties, it is difficult to make selections 
— but, were I calleiupon to jUDint^out speciifiens of suc- 
cinct criticism, which, for ju<stnc3s and delicacy of discrim- 
ination — a poetic soaring of conception — and depth of ob- 
Bervation, are unsurpassed, perhaps, in the whole range of 
literature, I shoiild name tne several critiques on Homer 
— Lucretius — Dante — Calderon — and Cervantes. The 
part least well done is tftat .which treats of the literature 
of the lost two centuri^’^" hilt from the vast multiplicity 
of details, it was impossible for the autlior, within his 
narrow limits, to do fulh justice to this part of his sub- 
j'cet. lie has not paid due homage to several of the 

S eat writers that the reign of Louis XIV. 

e drops but* one word on Pascal, and passes iNfalle- 
branelic over in eilci|cc ; though if ever there were 
writers deserving the notice of the historian of literature 
and philosophy, it was surely those two eminent men. In 
general, Schlogel wiT^ too fond ol* crowding his figures 
within Q narrow canvass — hence many oftthem could not 
be placed in a suitable light or position ; and several of 
bis heads appear but btilf-yketcbcd. This is not a mere 
book of criticism — it is a philosophical wort in the widest 
sense of the word — the genius ol the author is ever soar- 
ing above his eubject — ever springing from the lower 
wprld* of art, to those high and aerial rcgioirs of philoso- 
phy still more native to his spirit. To him the beautiful 
wofl only the symbol of the divine — hence the tone of car- 
n^stnesa and solemnity Svbich bo carries even intr aestlie- 
tic dissertations. The style too, of this ‘^H^tory of Litera- 
ture’* leaves little to be desired. To the lightness, clear- 
ness, and elegance of diction which had distinguished 
Schlogel’B earlier productions, was here united a greater 
richness and copiousness of expression, and a more mmuo- 
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nious fulness and roundness of From this time, 

however, (if an Englijihman may presume to offer an 
opinion on such a subject,) a decline may, I think, he ob- 
served in his style, His«mind^ indeed, seemed to gain 
strength and expansion with jhe advance of years — the 
horizon of hi!^ views was perpetually enlarged — and in 
vastness oficonceptiom and profundity of observation, his 
last philosopliical works outshine even those of his early 
manhood, let to whatever ’cause we are to attribute the 
fact — whether it be that his last works had not received 
from his hands the same careful rcvisal— -or whether some 
mert as they advance in life, become os negligent in their 
style as in their djess — or whether he at last gave in to 
the bad practice sg prevalent ^;firermany, of disregarding 
the lighter graces of diction — certain it is, that his later 
writings, much as they may ha^e gained in excellence of 
matter, and presenting, as they do, passages perhaps of 
superior power and splendour, the whole, no longer 

characterised by the same uniform mrsenes^and perspicuity 
of language. '* 

With the “ History of Ancient knd Modem Literature," 
Schlegel closed hi^ critical career. He never afterwards 
mounted the tribunal of criticism, eiccept on one oceflsion, 
when he awarded hi ftvour of the early poetical effusions 
of M. dc la Marline, a solemn sentence of approbation.* 
He now devoted himself with exclusive ardour to the 
graver concerns of politics and philosophy. Nor can we 
regret this resolution on his part, when we reflect that as 
far as regards literature, he had done^all that was ncccs- 
sar\' — that be had now on}y to leave to time to wgrk out 
his aesthetic principles in the German mind — and tHat 

’ In the beautiful critique inserted is the Concordia on M, de U 
Martines *' Me4ilatioDs PDetiques," (1020) Schlegel observe* that 
lx)rd Byron was the representative of a by-gone poesy, and La 
Aiartine the herald of a new ChristioO poetry that was to come. 
Ctmiparing the three greatat contemporary poets out of his own 
country, Sroix, Byron, and La Martine, Schlegel law in the produc- 
tions of the flnt, the poetry of a vague reminiscence — in tiiofe of 
the second, th6 poetry of despair ; and in those of the last, tlie 
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should further eluci^tioli on these topics be required, the 
distinguished Tieck, and his illustrious brother were at 
hancU to furnish the requisite aid. But in metaphysics 
and political philosophy, •whaU German could supply his 
place ? o 

In the four eventful years which elapscdTfrorp 1808 to 
1812, occupations as^new to Schickel as they were im- 
portant and various in themselves, filled up the active life 
of this extraordinary man. In the Austrian campaign of 
1009, he was employed as secretary to the Archduke 
Charles; and it, is said that his eloquent proclamations had 
considerable effect in kindling the patriotism of the Aus- 
trian people. It was about the saincotimc he founded a 
daily paper, called “ the Austrian Observer,” 'which has 
since Dccomr- the official or^an of the Austrian govern- 
ment. The establishment, ol tliis journal — the situation 
which Schlcgel had previously held at the head-quarters 
of the Archduke ^harife — the diplomatic missions in 
which, af^r the pcaj:^"^ 1814, he was employed by 
PrVncc Metternich, who, be it said to the glory of that 
illustrious Btatcamon, q^er honoured him with his friend- 
ship and patro^ge — and linallyHhe pension, letters of no- 
bility, and oflficc of Aulic Councillor, which the emperor 
was pleased to confer on him, nfey •induce some of my 
readers to suppos# that his poli|ical views were identified 
'with those of the government in whose service he was 
oocosionuUy engagea; and tliat he was on Unqualified ad- 

oommencement of opoetry of liopp.* Much b 3 he reprobated the 
anti-ebristian Bpirit aifU tendency of Lord Byron's muse, and much 
as^he rejoiced lluit iU pernicious influence was in Borrle decree co\in- 
taracted by the noblo eflusions of the French rhapsodist, he atill 
rendered full justice to the great genius of tlie British bard. He 
calls hi m in one of his lost^orks. " the wonderful Englidi poet — 
perhaps the greatest — certainly tbe most remarlt^rble po^ of our 
times:”'!' — an encomium which Byron's admirers may learn to ap- 
preciate, when they rememher who his contemporaries were, and 
who tile critic waa, that pronounced iliis judgmeoL 

* See hia History orLiteraiure,” vol. 8. New edition in Ger- 
man. 

f ^ PhilOMjplilc des Lcbcns,” p. 91. 
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mirer of the whole foreign anc? dome;^c pohey of Aus- 
tria. No conception can be more erroneous. As secre- 
tary to the Archduke Charles, he knew he lent hisr sup- 
ort to a government wMch Had sliown itself the most 
onest, vigilant, and powerful frieud of German inde- 
pcndence^heXcnew he fought the battle of his country 
against an’ unholy arfd cXecrable tyranny, which, what- 
ever shape it might assumesi — ^whetner that of a lawless 
democracy or a ruthless despotism — was alike inimical to 
Christianity — ^alike fatal to the peace, the happiness, and 
the ^ liberties of every country it subdufisd. In the next 
place, it is not usual, even in the representative system, 
still less under a government constituted like that of Aus- 
tria, to exact a perfect conformity of political sentiments 
between diplomatic agents and the heads of administra- 
tion. A gam the pension, title, •and dignity which Schle- 
gcl received at the hands of the Emperor of Austria, 
were the well-earned rccompcnaBbf distinguished services, 
and not the badges of servility^ ‘Ifastly, withs?re3pect^ to 
to the '^Austrian Observer,*’ hi^ motive in establishing 
that journal was purely patriotic. . To enkindle the war- 
like enthusiasm of the Austrian peoplenf-to unite the 
weakened, divided ^ aiyi distracted 
common leagut against a common 
country the first of all tolitical 
which all ot^ieTs are valueless — Ration^ independence; 
such was his object iH this undertaking — such the object 
of every sincere and reflecting patriot of Germany at that 
period. The leaning towards a stationary absolutism, 
which has Uiarked this journal since Schlegel gave up 
the conduct of it, belongs to its present editors; but that 
tone of dignified moderation, which, according to the 
express acknowledgment of German Liberals, it carries 
into the disc&aaion of political matters — that averiion 
from all extreme and violent parties and measures in 
politics, which disdngiiiahes this journal, betray the illus- 
trious hand which first set it in motion. 

Nothing, in fact, can be more digninilar tliRn the policy 


slates of Germany in a 
foe-j-to procure lor his 
blessinirs — that without 
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long foUawe4 by ^ the Aiutmn government^ and that 
which Sohleg^l would hav^ recommended, and did in 
fact i^oonhnend. What, especially since the time of the 
Einpe3ror Joseph II., has charac^nsed the general policy 


of this government? In respect to ecclesi^tical matters^ 
(though the evil was mitigated by therpie^y of the 
late emperor), we itlll see that government, -by a rest- 
less, encroaching spirit of je^ilousy, hamper the jurisdic- 
tion, and cramp the moral and intellectual energies of 
the' clergy. Ij^relation to the people, its sway is mild 
and paternal, Bdeed, but at the same tjme, intrusive, 
noddling, and vexatious — it is, in short, a dead, mcCha- 
moal absolutism, where all spont^eitji of popular action 
has been destroyed — all equilibriiim of powers overturned 
—and where royalty, by an irregular attraction, has dis- 
turbed, deranged, or compressed the movements of the 
otlier social bodies. With respect science, those best 
acquainted with the policy of this government aflBrm, 
that its patronage is exclusively confined to the me- 
chanical arts ana the physical sciences. In short, nowhere 
has the political mat^^fialism of the eighteenth century 
attained at^more systematic devdopmefit than in tlic Aus- 
trian government. Yet in that empire are to be found 
all the elements of a great social "regeneration ; and to a 
minister desirous of earning enduring fame, to a monarch 
ambitious of living f^ir ever in the hearts of a grateful 
people, the noblest opportunity is presented for reviving, 
icnoxafing, and bringing to perfection the free, glorious, 
but now, alas I mivjilated and half-effaced institutions of 


tl\o middle ago. 

If such is the policy of the Austrian government in re^ 
Ution to the cliurch, to liberty, and to science, it is need- 
less to obsorvo how afftirely opposed it was to the views 
of Schlegel. His whole life was devoted the cultiva- 
tion and diflusion of elegant literature and liberal science; 
and any policy which tended to obstruct their progress, 
or shackiB the energies of the human wnd, must have 
been most adverse to his feelings and wishes. As a sin- 
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cere friend to religious liberty, as “well a good Catliolic, 
he must have deplored the Jx)ndage under which the 
Church groEined; and how ardently attached, he wA to 
the cause of popular freedbm, how utterly averse from 
any thing hke aosolutism in politics, the reader will soon 
have an opportiSlnity of judging for himself. 

But beioR I quit tl^ subject, I caiyJbt forbear noticing 
the very exaggerated statements sometimes put forth by. 
party spirit in England, respecting the state of learning 
in the Austrian empire. Without .pretendu^ to any per- 
sonal knowledge of that country, there however, a 
certain number of admitted and well attested facts, which 
prove, that howcvei* inferior in mental cultivation Austria 
may be to some other States of Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant Germany, she yet holds a distinguishtd place in 
literature and science. The vary general difliision of 
popular education in thf t country — the great success with 
wdiich all the arts and sciences connected with industry 
are cultivated— the admirable orgohiiation of it$ mcdicaj 
board — the distinguished physicians^ theoretical as well as 
practical, whom it has produced — the great attention be- 
stowed on stra^gy tod thb sciences subservient* to it — 
tlic excellence to which the histrionic art has there attained 
— the universal ^posdion" for music, and the unrivalled 
degree of perfection the art has there reached — the 
acknowledged superiority of the “ Quarterly Review of 
Vienna,” (the “Wiener Jahrbucher’j — lastly, the favour, 
countenance, and encouragement extended by the Austrian 
pubUc to the oral lectures and published writings of the 
eminent htera^y characters, whether natives or foreigners,, 
w ho for the last thirty years have thrown such a glory 
over their capital — all these incontrovertible facts, I say, 
prove thia people to have reached ifti advanced stage of 
inlellectu^ reOiftment. So far from finding among the 
\ ienneso that Boeotian dulncss of which we sometimes 
hear tliem accused, Augustus William Schlegel (and his 
testimony is impaxrial, for he is neither a native nor resident 
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of Austria,) confesses* 'that he discovered in them great 
aptness of intelligence, a keen relish for the beauties of 
poetry, and much of the vivacity of the southern tempe- 
rament. And the crowded Audiences which flocked to 
the philosophical lecturer Frederick Schlegel delivered on 
various occasions at Vienna, a metaphysiciaji of equal 
celebrity might in r vain look fof^in another European 
capital I could name, and ^hich certainly considers itself 
very enlightened. There is no doubt that this Archduchy 
of Austria, which in tho middle age produced some of 
the most celebrated Minnesingers, woultl, with free insti- 
tutions and a more generous policy on the part of the 
government, soon attam that intolleckial station, to which 
its political greatness, and recent as well as ancient military 
glory, alikft bid it to aspire. If the statesmen that rule 
the destinies of that cciuntry were to regard the matter 
merely in a political point ol view, they might see what 
moral dignity, weight, and importance, the patronage of 
fptters has given to iho Protestant King of Prussia on the 
one hand, and to thu^ Catholic King of Bavaria on the 
other. 

For several years after the peach of 1814, Schlegel 
was one of the repfesentatives of the Court of Vienna at 
tho diet of Frankfort. These dlplomatip functions occa- 
sioned a temporary interruption to his literary pursuits — 
an interruption whif>h will be regretted by those only 
who have not reflected on the advantages’ of active life to 
the man of letters. The high dignity with which he was 
now invested — tho commiAmng view which his station 
.gave him of European politics — the inaighthe was enabled 
to obtain into the political state and relations of Germany 
—as well as the society and conversatiDn of some of the 
most illustrious Btat&men of the age, were all^ of inesti- 
mable service to the publioist ; and making him 
acquainted with the ezcellenoes os well as defeots of 

* See the Preface to the Lectures on Dramatic Litetature,^ in 
the French trenalatkMi. 
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existing governments, the obstacles wbicb retard the pro- 
gress of improvement, the ill sucxm^bs which sonietigiea 
attends even well-considered measures of reform, wera 
calculated to check the raslmess’of speculation, inspire 


sobriety of judgment, and at thb same time enlarge his 
views of political philosophy. In the year 1818, lie 
returned to Vienna, ami resumed his hterary occupations 


with renewed ardour. He wictc the following year in 


the " Vienna Quarterly Review,” (^the “ Wiener Jahr- 
biichcr,”) a long and elaborate reviewal of M. Rhode’s 
work on Primitive History. This reviewal, which from 
its length may fairly be called a treatise, contains a clear, 
succinct, and masterly exposition of those views on the 


early history of mankind, which he has on some points 
lyorc fully developed in the work, of which a translation 
LS now given. This article, which alternately delights and 
astonishes us by the historical learning, the philological 
skill, the curious geographical lore, and the bold, profound 
and original philosophy it displays, *may be considered' 
one of the moat admirable commentaries ever written on 


the first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis; and in 
none of his shorter essays has the genius of the illustrious 
writer shone more pre-cnjincntly than In this * 

The year 1820 was marked by the simultaneous out- 
break of several revolutions in different countries of 


Europe, and by symptoms of general discontent, distrust, 
and agitation in other parts. The violent, though tran- 
sitory, Volcanic irruptions which convulsed and desolated 
the south of Europe, scattered Sparkles ahd ashes on the 
already burning soil of France, and shook on her ro<?ky ' 
bed even the ocean-queen. In Germany, the wild revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm which pervaded a large portion of 
the youlh-v-tho frenzied joy with which the assassination 
of Kotzebue had heen h^ed — the wide spread of associa- 
tions fatal to tho peace and freedom of mankind, and the 
pernicious anti-social doc^trines proclaimed in many 
writings, and even^^om some piDiesaorial chairs, ^led the 
* See Siamihcbe Weike,'’ toL s. p. 287. 

d2 
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different governments to measures of severe scrutiny and 
jealous yigilance, likely hy a re-action to prove dangerous 
to tlie cause of liberty. ^Thc pauses of these various social 
phenomena it is not my business here to point out; but 
1 may observe in passing, that these di^ontents — these 
struggles — these revolutions, had^ tlicir origin partly in 
natural causes, p^artAy in the errors both of governments 
and nations. The general disjointing of all interests— 
— the derangement in the concerns of all classes of society 
produced by the transition from a state of long protracted 
warfare to a state of general peace — the blunders, com- 
mitted by the Congress of Vienna in the settlement of 
Europe — the blind recurrence in sorile European states to 
the tlioroughly worn-out absolutism of the eighteenth 
■century, injurious as that political system had proved to 
religion, to social ordtfr, and to national prosperity — in 
other countries, a rash imitation of the mere outward forms 
of the British constitution, without any true knowledge 
of its internal oigahism — above all, the deadly legacy of 
anti-Chiiatian doctrines and anti-social principles, which 
the last ago had bequeathed to the present — such, inde- 
pqndcnUy of minor and more local reasons, arc the 
principal causes to which I thin]^ tjie impartial voice of 
history will ascribe the pohtical commotions of that 
period. It was now evident that the great work of 
European restoration had been but liEjif-uccomplished; 
and that tlic mahgnant Typhon of revolution avos 
collecting his scattered members, recruiting his exhausted 
energies, and preparing anew to assault, oppress, and 
• dcshlatc the world. ® 

Alarmed at the political aspect of Germany and Europe, 
Schlcgel deemed thj; moment had arrived, when every 
friend of religion and social order should be found at his 
post. The importance of tlie struggle^the violence of 
parties — the false line of policy adopted by some govern- 
ments — the errors and delusions too prevalent even among 
many of the defenders of legitimacy, rendered the 
warning voice of an enlightened mediator more necessary 
than ever. In conjimction Avith his illustrious friend, 
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Adam Muller^and some of the ReJemptojiats — amoatable, 
amiable, and exemplary body of ecclesiastics at ViennA 
— lie established, in 1820, arebgious and political joufn a], 
entitled “Concordia.” In* a series of articles, entitled 
Characteristics of the Age, and which contain a most 
masterly sj^etch' of the political state and prospects of the 
principal Earopean cgfintrics, Schlegpl has given a fuller 
exposition of his political principles, than in anjr other of 
liis writings which have come under my notice. The 
extreme interest and importance of the matters discussed 
ill these articles^ and still more, the light they throw on 
very' many passages in the following translation, have 
induced me to lay. before the reader a rapid analysis of 
such parts as embody the author’s political system. I 
shall tlicrclbrc now proceed to this task, premising that 
in this analysis I shall occasionally interweave a remark of 
my own, to illustrate the author’s views: — 

Tlicre arc five essential and eternal corporations in 
human society — the family — the church — the state — the 
guild — and tne school. 

I. The family is the smallest an4 simplest corporation 
— the ground-work bf all fhc others; — and on its right 
constitution and moral development depend, as we sriall 
presently see, tl^ frdeddm, prosperity, and enlightenment 
cd the state, the guild, and the school, 

II. With respect to the church, ^ constitution under 
the primitive fevelation was purely domestic; religious 
instruction and the solemnisation of religious offices, being 
intrusted to the heads of families ant^ tribes. In the 
Mosaic law, tic Almighty founded a public minist^ ii^ 
the synagogue, which was an admirable tjmc of the future 
constitution of the Christian church. Unlike the local 
and temporary synagogue, the Christian church is per- 
petual and uni\^rsal — but like the synagogue, it hatn a 
public ministiT. “This church,” to use ochlcgel’s own 
words, "is that great and divine corporation which 
embraces all other social relations, protects them under 
its vault, crowns them with dignity, and lovingly imparts 
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to them the power ot a peculiar consecration. The 
church is not a mere substitute formed to supply or repair 
the«deh6iencies of the other social institutes and corpora- 
tions ; but is itself a free, peculiar, independent corporation, 
pervading all states, and in its object exalted far above 
them — an union and society with Godf froija whom it 
immediately derivef its sustaining^ower.”* r 

III. Between these two corporations — the family, that 
deep, solid foundation of the social edifice below — and 
the church, that high, expansive and illumined vault 
above — stands the state. Schlegel defines the state, “ a 
corporation armed for the maintenance of peace.'* Its 
existence says he, is bound up with all the other corpora- 
tions; it lives and moves in them; they are its natural 
organs; and as soon as the state, whether with despotic 
or anarchical views, attempts to impede the natural func- 
tions of these organs, to disturb or derange their peculiar 
sphere of action, it impairs its own vital powers, and 
pr^ares the way soctfier or later for its own destruction.” 

IV. There are two intermediate corporations — the 
guild, which stands between the family and the state: 
and the sohool, which stands betweefl the church and the 
strfte. By the guild, Schlegel understands “ every species 
of traffic, industry, and commdVce,’ bopnd together in 
every part of the world by the common tie of money.” 
The object of this corporation is the advancement of the 
material interests of the family; interests Vhich it is the 
boundon duty of the state to protect and promote. 

V. By the school, the author signifies "the whole 
intellectual culture of mankind — not merely the existing 
republic of letters, but all the tradition of science from 
the remotest ages to the present times.” This corporation, 
I should say, has fo^’ its object the ^loriBcatipn of the 
church, the utility of tlio state, and tlie in Cellectunl activity 
of the family, or rather its individual inembera. 

But among these primary corporations, it is the state 
which forms the immediate object of the autlior s inquiries, 
* ** OoDcordia,'* page 59. 
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I shall now proceed to lay beforl the Reader the sevend 
chflxacteTistics which^ according to the author, distinguiBh 
the Christian state, or the state animated with th^ spirh of 
Christianity. • • 


§§ I. Tile, ChiKstian statt is without slav^s^ and honours 
• the sancfft^ of the nuptipl tie. 

Christianity hrst mitigated, ^nd then abolished slavery. 
Slavery is incompatible with the spirit of Christianity, 
not only on account of the mal- treatment, injuries, and 
oppression to which it subjects men; not only on account 
of tKe dangers to which it exposes female virtue; but 
chiefly and especially, because the state of slavery is one 
inconsistent with the dignity of a being made after the 
likeness of God. This complete emancipation of the 
lower classes from the bonds oftsorvitudo pre-eminently 
distinguishes the modern Christian states from those of 
classical antiquity on the one hand, and those of the 

S rimitive Oriental world on the odier. In the former, 
omestic and predial slavery were carried to the last 
degree of harshness and severity — in the latter, especially 
in India, a totally Tliflereift form of servitude existed. 
There the> innocent descendants of those who had been 
guilty of ccrtaiii criihesj or who had contracted unlawful 
marriages, were doomed to a state of irremediable oppres- 
sion, debarred from all civil rights, ^id excluded from the 
very charities of Ufe. The fate of these hapless beings 
was even harder than that of the slaves among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. As th^ exclusion of a 
whole class fnom the rights of citizenship and the oflice? 
of religion is incon^tible with the principles of Christian 
love; so the hereditary tronsmision of the sacerdotal 
dignity }§ inconsistent with the Christian doctrine, which 
inculcates the ifhcesei^ of a divine call to the priesthood. 
Hence the mcompatibility which exists between the system 
of castes and the Christian religion. 

The author shows that the various species of vassalage 
are clearly distinguishable from slavery ; yet that even 
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these have yielt^d to Aie benign spirit of Christianity. 
The existence of slavery in the Christian colonies nowise 
milftates*' against the principle here laid down ; for the 
slave-trade has ever bceil condemned by all Christian na- 
tions as wicked and imjuit ; and slavery, the introduction 
of which into the colonics the church had so strenuously 
opposed, was after\^;ard^ tolerirtcd tjy her only as a neces- 
sary evil. For, as SchlcgcJ observes with his character- 
istic wisdom, “ the sudden abolition of an evil that has 
become an inveterate habit in society, is mostly attended 
with danger, and frequently works another wrong of an 
opposite kind.”* But this is one of those truths, which 
lie giddy, reckless spirit of a spurious philanthropy can 
never be made to comprehend. 

As the Christian state abhors slavery from its incon- 
sistency with the dignity of man, so, for the same reason, 
it guards with jealous vigilance the sanctity and invio- 
lability of the nuptial tic. Polygamy degrades woman 
from her natural rank in society — destroys the happiness 
of private life — poisons the very well-springs of education 
— and conncctca as it too frequently is with a traffic in 
slaves, plunges the male set into “irTemediable degra- 
dafion.t Tnis practice is supposed to have originated 
with the Coinites in the onte-diluvian ^world ; but for 
high and prudential reasons, it was tolerated rather than 
approved under the; patriarchal dispensation and the 
Mosaic law. In the ancient Asiatic monarchies, especially 
in the period of their decline, this usage sometimes pre- 
vailed to a licentjouB extent ; but in the modem Maho- 
(netan states, where polygamy is indulged ifi to the moat 
libidinous excess, this defective constitution of the family 
has proved one of the greatest barriers to political and 
intellectual improvemEnt. ^ 

In ancient Greece and Rome, how far fiUperior was the 
legislation on marriage ! How much more healthful and 
vigorous was tlie constitution of domestio society ! What 


* “ Concordia,” page 363. 


f See “ Concordia.” 
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a fine idea do we conceive of tne ear[y Romans, when 
we read that though the law sanctioned divorce, yet that 
for the first five hundred years, no individual \o ok? ad- 
vantage of such a law ! In the eorrupt ages of Imperial 
Rome, divorce, permitted and practised on the most fri- 
volous' pretexts, was productive of more baneful conse- 
quences thim polygarn^ in ha worst fgrm. 

Polygamy is prosciibed in gll Christian states. In tlie 
Catholic church, marriage is raised to the dignity of a 
Biicrament ; and divorce is not permitted, even in the case 
of adultery. IJerehy woman is invested with the liigh- 
est degree of dignity, and even influenec — the union and 
happiness of the family arc best secured — and the peace 
and stability of the state itself acquire the strongestwgua- 
rantecs. It is well known that some of the ablest divines 
of the Church of England also»uphold in all cases the 
indissolubility of the nuptial tie ; and the British legis- 
lature, by according divorce only after adultery, and by 
rendering the obtaining of it a mapttcr of difficulty and 
expense, has widely opposed limitjitions to the practice. 
Yet, as was truly observed some years ago in parliament, 
the increase in the* number of applications lor divorce, 
is one among the many signs of the •decline of morality 
in this country.. 

The principal Protestant churches regard marriage as a 
religious ceremony ; and so the ^neral proposition of 
Schlegel is correct, that all Christian states recognise the 
sanctity of the nuptial bond. And here is one of the 
main causes of the superior happiness, freedom, and civi- 
lisation enjoyed by Christian nations. p 

II. ChriMtian justice is founded on a system of equity y 
and tt\f Christian state has f Tomtits constitution^ an es- 
sentially 'pacffic tendency. 

Schlcgcl observes that the difierence between strict 
law and equitable law is the most arduous problem in all 
jurisprudence. Strict law is an abstract law, deduced 
from certain general principles, applied without the least 
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regard ta odventitioufl circmnstanccs. Equity^ on the 
otner liand, paja due regard to such circumstanceSy 
exaiflines' into the peculiar state of things, and the mu- 
tual relations of parties and forms her decisions not ac- 
cording to the caprice o§ fancy, or the waywardness of 
feeling, but according to the general principle? of right, 
applied to the Yarbjolo circumataflges and situations of 
parties. 

According to the author’s definition, the object of the 
institution of the state is the maintenance of internal and 
external peace. Justice is the only basis, of peace ; but 
justice is here themeans^ and not the end. If justice were 
the end for which the state was constituted, then neither 
external nor intemd peace could ever be procured or 
maintained ‘ lor the state would then be compelled to 
wage eternal war against! all who, at home or abroad, were 
guilty of injustice, and could never lay down its arms 
till that injustice were removed. 

^ As peace is essentially the end of that great corporation 
called the state, it fo^ows that the justice by which its 
foreign and domestic policy must be regulated, is not 
that strict or absolute justice flpoken^of above, but that 
temperate or concilhitory equity, which is alone appli- 
cable to the concerns of men. The moxifn, “ a thousand 
years’ wrong cannot constitute an hour’s right," if ap- 
plied to civil jurisprudence, would introduce interminable 
confusion, hardship, and misery in the affairs of private 
life, and if applied to constitutional and mtcmationBl law, 
would lead to pci^etual anarchy at hcAne, and to cniUeaB, 
exterminating war abroad. ► 

The Christian religion, as it comes from God, is emi- 
nently social — hence it abhors the principle of absolute 
or inexorable right, \^hether applied to civil ur public 
law — hcnco the Christian state, or the staA animatea with 
the ^irit of Cliristionitj, is in its tendency essentially 
pacinc. 

Thi0>paaific policy of the state, however, bo far from 
excduditig, necessarily impliee the firm, imcompromifling 
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Tindication of its rights and interests, whether at home 
or abroail ; and the repression of evil Soers witliin, or a 
just war without, is often the only means of attahimg the 
object for which the state" was constituted — to wit, the 
maintenance of peace. On th^ other hand the revolu- 
tionary st^, or the state where, in opposition to existing 
rights and in teres ts, rights and i];itcrests are violently 

enforced ; and where, in subversion of all established in- 
stitutions, new institutions, conceived according to ab- 
stract and arbitrary theories, are violently introduced ; 
the revolutionary state, I say, is, from its nature and 
origin — no matter what form it may assume — necessarily 
driven to a course of iniq^uitous policy — to disorga- 
nising tyranny witliin, and to fierce relentless liostihty 
without. 

Against the pacific character of the Christian state, the 
bloody wars of Charlemagne with the Saxons, the Cru- 
sadc.s of a Later period, and the religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurias arc commonly ob- 
jected. In the course of the work, to which this memoir 
is prefixed, the reader will find tnese several objections 
victoriously answered. ■ 


§§ III. T7ic (^hristian itate recognues the legal existence 
of CorporatioTix^ and depends on their organic co-opera- 
tion. ^ 

The author lias before shown that the Cliristian reli- 
gion, following the principle of conciliatory cejuity, recog- 
nises, without reference to their origin, ^11 existing rights 
and interests. Hence the Christian rehgion can co-gxist. 
and has in fact co-oxiated, with every form or species of 

? government. But there are some governments which, 
rom th|Lr spirit and constitution^ arc more congenial 
than others to ^Christianity ; and it is in this sense we 
apeak of the Christian state. 

Wc have already seen that there are five essential and 
eternal corporatinns — the family — the church — the state 
— the guilu^— and ihoschooL These great corporations 
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have each theiv several and subordinate institutions 
or corporations, which are accidental and transitory by 
nathre, and consequently var^ with time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. 

The Christian state is i^that which best secures and pre- 
serves to those essential corporations, and all l^ieir subor- 
dinate institutions, .their duef sphere of action. Hence 
our author shows that, under certain circumstances, and 
in certain countries, the republic, whether democratic 
or aristocratic, may answer that end as well or even better 
than- monarchy ; and that it is only because, in great 
empires, monarchy is best calculated to maintain the free 
development and organic co-operation of corporations, 
that it may be called, par excellence^ the Christian state. 
But what form of monarchy is best adapted for this end? 
The absolute monarchy^' is certainly the least: there then 
remain only the representative system, and the constitu- 
tion of the three estates, or, as the Germans call that 
ipode of governmeni?, Stande-verfassung. Schlegel pro- 
ceeds to examine th^, respective characteristics of those 
two forms of government, and to show the points in 
which they agree, and in which the^ dijBfer. The con- 
stitution of estates is the old, legitimate constitution of 
European states, whether republican or nvDnarchical ; but 
in too many countries, this noble institution has been un- 
dermined by despoti^pa, or destroyed by revolution. On 
the other hand, the representative system is comparatively 
modern, and, on the continent, has, amid the great con- 
vulsions producei by the French revolution, sprung out 
gf ar defective and superficial imitation of the British 
constitution. It is therefore to the latter constitution the 
author, when he has occasion to treat of the representative 
system, principally diffecta the attention of his riiaders. 

As to the points of resemblance between this system, 

* In a number of the “ Concordia” for 1 B20, Adam Muller frankly 
declared his opinion, that all the friends of social order would Boon 
concur in the necessity of re-establishing the constitution of the three 
estates. This is language which at Vienna is as bold it b auspicious. 
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and the states-constitution, both have Jegislative assem- 
blies — in both, petitions and remonstrances are addressed 
to the throne, and in both, the grant of subsidies “rests 
chiefly with the commons; while •to the enactment of every 
law, the concurrence of the diffA:ent branches of the legis- 
lature is essentially requisite. But, in many important 
points, these two forms of "governmeait totally differ. In 
the states-constitution, the cnown is invested with more 
power and dignity. With more dignity, because to the 
crown landed estates are annexed ; and the sovereign, 
instead of being a pensioner on the bounty of his parlia- 
ments, is the first independent proprietor : — with more 
power, because in “the representative system, the king, 
with the single exception of choosing an administration, 
can perform no act without the sanction of his ministers, 
Thus, in this political system, According to the author’s 
remark^ the substantial power of royalty is vested in 
tlie hands of the ministry. 

The next point of difference is that the representative 
system, particularly in England, i^sts too exclusively on 
the material basis of property; and that intelligence is 
there deprived of an adequate share in the national repre- 
sentation.* In the states-constitutidn, where the clerical 
and scientific classes form a separate estate, or distinct 
branch of the legislature, intelligence is invested with all 
the dignity and glory which humjMi society can confer. 
The clergy, who are the representatives of revealed faith, 
or the fixed and immutable part of intelligence, corre- 
spond to the aristocracy, or the repreientatives of fixed 
property — \^ile the scientific class, representing science, 
or the variable or progressive part of intelligence, cor- 
responds to the Commons, the representatives of moveable 
propertyi Hence, Francis Baader has ingeniously called 

* Those political changes which since Schlegel’s death have oc- 
curred in the British constitution, while they have deprived property 
of much of its legitimate influence, have caused intelligence to be 
even less represented than heretofore in the legislature. 
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the clergy the Upper House of intelKgence, and the 
scientific class the Lower House.* 

The last point of difference is that, while in many of 
the modem representative systems, municipal corpora- 
tions are despised and rejected, they form the very key- 
stone of the states-constitution. The revolutionists, who 
have had so prominent a shard in fhe formation of these 
representative governments,, know full well that muni- 
cipal corporations form the best security of the rights of 
the family — the firmest ramparts of popular freedom. 
They' are thus objects of peculiar hatred to men who, so 
far from wishing the commonalty to obtain stability or 
cohesion in their constitution, are desirous they should 
ever remain a loose^ shifting mass of disunited atoms, 
ready to receive any form or impress which despotism 
may impose. Hence th^' war which, at different times 
and in different countries, regal or democratic tyranny 
has waged against these admirable institutions. In the 
Ujiglish constitution, bn the other hand, which has pre- 
served so many elemei^s of the old Christian monarchy, 
the free, municipal institutions have been carefully main- 
tained. “The true internal strength and greatness of 
En^and (says Schle'gel), consists, as is now almost uni- 
versally admitted by profound political r observers, far 
more in the vigour and freedom of municipal corpora- 
tions, better preserved in that country than elsewhere, 
than in her admired political constitution itself.”! De- 
fective in many parts that constitution appeared to the 
author, yet on the whole, he highly valued the vigo- 
rously constituted, but temperate and mitigated aris- 
tocracy of 10B9. He knew that the remnants of the old 
Christian constitution were better there than in any of 
the great continental ihonarchies ^he British go- 

* Philoaophische Schriflen/' voL ii. + See *' Concordia/' p. 60 . 

f > Af^rding to the just remark of Burke^ the atHtes^ccuistitiition 
was,. in latter Bj;;es, better preaerred in the Tepublics than:in tlie 
monarchies of Europi^— ids ** Letters on a iUgkide Peace.” 
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vemment possessed elements of stability as well as of 
freedom, to which those monarchies, in their existing 
degeneracy, coidd in vain pretend; and that Ihe Tery 
peculiarities in the British Constitution, to which he most 
strongly objected, had their origin in local circumstances, 
deep-roote^ wants, and remote historical events. That 
extreme jealousy of r^al ^ower wh^ch that constitution 
betrays — that undue preponderance of property over in- 
telligence — that pohtical preponderance of the aristo- 
cracy, which, though rendered necessary by the exces- 
sive depression of royalty and of the clergy, was certainly 
calculated to impede the organic development of the 
democracy, and thereby to expose the body politic to 
dangerous revulsions — in fine, that fierce collision of 
parties, which that constitution nurses and encourages — 
all reveal the fearful struggles b^ which it came into life. 
The imitation of this constitution which, by bringing 
back to the European nations the reminiscence of their 
ancient freedom, has naturally excited their enthusiastic 
admiration — the imitation of that constitution, I say, 
difficult at all times, has been rendered in some countries 
utterly impracticable by the studious rejection of two of 
the great hinges on which, for a hundred and fifty years, 
it has turned — I mean th^ predominance of the aristo- 
cracy on the one hand, and the free, municipal organisa- 
tion of the commonalty on the othgr. In many of the 
German states, "as the author observes, the representative 
system works well ; because the legislators have had the 
wisdom to connect the new with anteriqf institutions. 

On the wl^le, what has been said of the Gothic archi; 
lecture, may be applied to the old Christian monarchy 
— it wa5 never brought to perfection. That lofty ideal 
of government, whnsh Christianity had traced to the 
nations or the middle age — that admirable constitution, 
which waa a partial reflection of the constitution of the 
church itself, and wherein were blended and united the 
principles of love jand mtelligence, stability and activity 
— in other words, where a paternal royJty, an enlight- 
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defended eacli other — thijt lofty ideal has never been — 
probably never will bo' — hilly realised. Yet there arc 
many reasons to suppose (that a momentous, and not very 
distant, futurity will be charged with reaUsing, as far as 
human infirmity w^l permit, this ideal conctfption of the 
Christian state. 

Such is an outline of the principal features in Schlegel’s 
system — a system which I have endeavoured, as far as 
my feeble powers permitted, to explain, illustrate, and 
enforce. 

But while in the east of Germany, this great luminary 
and his satellite were shedding their mild radiance of 
political wisdom, a star of the first magnitude rose above 
the western horizon of Germany, and filled the surround- 
ing heaven with the splendour of its light. The illus- 
trious Goerres, already celebrated for his profound re- 
searches in archaeology, and many admirable political 
writings, published in 1819 his worlr, entitled “ Germany 
and the Revolution,” which produced so extraordinary a 
fiensation, and was at this time so ably translated by Mr. 
Black. This work was followed in 1821 by that writer’s 
still more wonderful production, entitlejl “ Europe and 
the Revolution,” a production which in the soundness of 
its doctrines — the generosity of its sentiments — the depth 
and comprehensiveness of its views — and the copiousness, 
and variety of historical illustration brought forward in 
their support — sj^rpasses perhaps all the mighty works in 
defence of social order and liberty which the momentous 
events of the last fifty years have called forth in different 
parts of Europe. W^ith a few slight shades of difference, 
the political views of Goerres mainly accord '^th those 
of Schlegel ; but, living under the gowmment of Ba- 
varia, the former is able boldly to proclaim truths which 
the latter at Vienna was able only to hint. Goerres 
unites the strong, practical sense of Gentz-^the masterly 
learning and profound and comprehensive understanding 
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of F. Schlegel — to great boldness of character, and a 
style of peculiar force and condensation. Whiles the^ po- 
litical glance of Schlegel w^s mostly directed towards the 
past — that of Gentz to the prlsent hour — the eye of 
Goerres is turned more particularly to the future. Had 
the counsels of this illustrious man been more generally 
followed, tRe perilous crisis, in which for the last five 
years Germany has been involved, would have been 
happily averted, or at least better prolrided against. Him- 
self and Schlegel may be considered as the supreme 
oracles of that illustrious school of hberal conservatives, 
founded by our great Burke, and which numbers besides 
the eminent Germans, whose names have already been 
mentioned, a Baron de Haller in Switzerland — a Vis- 
count de Bonald in France* — a Count Henri de Merode 
in Belgium — and a Count Mai^re in Piedmont: men 
whose writings contain, in a greater or less degree, the 
seeds of the future political regeneration of Europe. 

While engaged in the editorship of the “ Concordia.”' 
Schlegel gave a new edition of his works, Y^ith consider- 
able iniprovements and augmentations. Actively as his 
time had been employed, a long period had now elaps^id 
since he had given any great production to the world ; 
and he was now -preparing those immortal works, which 
were to shed so bright an effulgence round the close of his 
life. In the rapid review which has been here taken of his 
critical, philological, and historical writings, nothing has 
been said of his philosophical pursuits ; and yet philo- 
sophy was his darling study — philosophy, which the 
ancients callecL“ the science of divine and human thin^,” 
was alone capable of filling the vast capacity of Schlegel's 

* AniDDg tliese great conservativesj M, de Bonald is the only one 
who can be f egarded a.s favourable to absolutism. As long as this 
great writer deals in*general propositions, he seldom errs ; but when 
he comes to apply his principles to practice, then the political pre- 
judices in which he was bred, and which a too limited course of 
reading has failed to correct, lead him sometimes into exaggerations 
and errors. On the whole, he is as inferior to Burke as a publicist, 
as he is superior to him as a metaphysician. ^ 
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mind. At tlie ^age of nineteen, he had already read all 
the^worha of Plato in their original tongue ; and six-and- 
thirty years afterwards, lie expressed a vivid recollection 
of the delight and enthusiasm which the perusal had ex- 
cited in his youthful mifid. In 1800 , he commenced hi3 
philosophical career at the University of Jena, 'before an 
admiring audiencer ; we have already seen Kim at Paris, 
amid his philological labours, devoting a portion of his 
time to the cultivation of philosophy; and, amid all the 
struggles and occupations of his subsequent life, he would 
ever and anon snatch some moment to pay his homage 
to this celestial maid — this mistress of his heart — this 
object of his earliest enthusiasm and'latest worship. 

A very distinguished fiiend and disciple of Schlegel’s, 
the Baron d’Eckstein, asserts that, towards the close of 
the last century, a confederacy was formed among some 
men of the most superior minds, for the regeneration of 
natural science — for the revival of the lofty physics ot 
•remote antiquity, when nature was regarded only as the 
•splendid and almost transparent veil of the spiritual world. 
The members of this intellectual association were Schel- 
ling, the two Schlegels, the poet Tiech, Novalis, and the 
celebrated geographer, Ritter. This confederacy was 
dissolved, when the pantheistical tendency of Scheh 
ling’s philosophy became more apparent ; and Frederick 
Schlegel, in particular, became afterwards the most stre- 
nuous and formidable opponent of a philosophic sys- 
tem which appeared to him, and rightly enough, only a 
more subtle and refined Spinosism. On the true nature 
of "this philosophy, however, opinion was cnuch divided; 
many religious men among the Protestants ranged them- 
selves under its banners ; even some of the orthodox en- 
tered into terms of accommodation with itii and the 
great Catholic theologian, Zimmer, thought that, by means 
of this system, he could obtain a clearer conception of 
the great Christiaif mystery of the Trinity. Enormous 
as may be the errors contained in this philosophy, yet, 
as fe^ philosophic systems are entirely erroneous, the 
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pKilosophy of Schelling, whicli appeal^ to have under- 
gone a purification in its course, has been attended .with 
some beneficial results. 1^ had led to a more profound 
and spiritual knowledge of natiye — it has been, to many, 
a point of transition from the materialism and rationalism 
of the eighteenth centipry to the Christian religion — and, 
indeed, this effect it has fiad on th^ illustrious founder 
himself, who has for some years returned to the bosom 
of Christianity, and who probably will be remembered 
hy posterity more for his recent labours as a profound 
Christian naturalist, than for the pantheistic reveries of 
his youth.* 

Schlegel’s earlier philosophical, as well as historical, works 
are no longer to be met with, and have not yet been re- 
published. In the “ Corcordia,” for 1820, we find an out- 
line of those lectures on the Philosophy of Life, which the 
author delivered at Vienna, in the year 1827. This work 
immediately preceeded the one to which this memoir is 
prefijced; and, as it embodies those general philosophicsd 
principles, of which in the latter tm application is made 


* This view of the iTiatter confirmed by the high authoritY of 
the great Catholic philosopher — Molitor. Speaking of Schellingand 
his disciplearbe says (in the worda of his recent French translator) : 

Qiwique leurs ptfmiers vuvra^es ne respirent pat encore enticrement 
tespritpur et veritable, mais aoient entach^s plus ou moins de pan- 
theisme ou de naturalisme, comme cela ^oit presque necessaire ^ 
une 6poque encoi’b si profond^ment enfonc^e dans Tincr^dulit^ et 
Torgueih cependant leurs principes ont eveill4 I’ospfit rehgieua, ct 
donn^ une base plus proibnde aux verit^s de cet ordre. C’est dans 
CP sens qu’on a retrayaill6 toutes les sciences, Pon pent dire que 
ces horames onbplus contribu^k conduire vers la religion, que’cettft 
multitude de conipendiums dogmatiques du si^cle dernier.” He then 
adds : ‘‘ On pent se faire une id^e de la direction religieuse de la 
physique par les Merits de Steffens, Schubert, Pfaif, et Baadeh Cet 
esprit con ^ira encore k de plus grqpds resultuLs; et bientot de 
nouvelles d^couveftes faites au ciel ^toile, sur la terre et dans son 
int^rieur, aussi bien que dans I’organisme, affermiront et mettront 
dans une nouvelle lumi'ere ces haiites verit^s connues des anciens, 
mais que le sens stupide des modernes rejetait comme des songes et 
des superstitions.” pp, 165-6, “ Phil os ophie de la Tradition, tra^ 
duite de TAllemand.’* Paris. 1834. , 

£ 2 
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to history, a rapid analysis of its doctrines, particularly in 
the psychological and ontological parts, will be useful, nay, 
almost necessary, to the elucidation of many passages in the 
following translation. Bu^ how can I attempt the analysis 
of a work where the arrangement of a formal, didactie 
discussion is studiously avoided — where the aiilhor pours 
forth his thoughts with all the freedom of conversation — 
high, spiritual conversation— where such is the exuberant 
fulness of his ideas, such the shadowy subtilty of his per- 
ceptions, that even the German language, copious and 
philosophical as it is, seems at times inadequate to their 
expression. Long as Germany had been habituated ta 
the genius of Schlegel, she herself seems to have been 
startled by the appearance of a work where the boldest, 
the most unlooked for, t]^e sublimest vistas of philosophy 
were opened to her astonished view. 

Bespeaking then the indulgence of the reader, I will 
now proceed to lay before him an outline of some of the 
principal ideas on psychology and ontology, contained in 
the Philosophy of Life^. 

The consciousness of man is composed of mind, soul, and 
body. The soul iss the centre of consciousness. The- 
consciousness of man maybe best understood by comparing 
it with that of other created beings. The e:dlstence of brutea 
is extremely simple — they have only a body — they have 
no mind — they have, |)ropcrly speaking, nosoul — at least, 
their soul is completely mingled with their corporeal frame ; 
so that on the destruction of the latter, it reverts to tho 
elements, or is absorbed in the general vital energy ot 
nature (Natur-seele). In the scale of existence superior toi 
man, the angelic spirits are represented in Holy Writ, and 
in the traditions of all nations, as pure, intellectual beings,, 
devoid of across corporeahframe. But hav^ they'ho body 
whatsoever? Schlegel ascribes to them what he calls in 
his beautiful language, “ an etherial body of light.” This 
opinion, it must be confessed, has comparatively few sup- 
porters in the modern schools of theology, whether in the 
Catholic or Protestant churches; but it was maintained 
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by many of the ancient fathers, and, in modem time?, 
it has met with the high sanction of the great Leibnitz. 
Schlegel assigns no reason fox his pinion; but I have 
means of knowing that another gfe&t Christian philosopher 
of the age has, in his unpublished system of metaphysics, 
adduced vfry cogent arguments in support of this theory. 
With the ei:ception of fliis subtle, ethorial, luminous body, 
the celestial spirits, according; to the author, are nothing 
but intelligence or mind. They have, strictly speaking, 
no sold; for the distinctive faculties of the soul (as will 
be presently shown) are reason and imagination; and 
these faculties cannot be ascribed to beings in whom an 
intuitive understanding needs not the slow deductions, 
and analytic process of reason; nor wants a medium of 
communication with the world of sense, like imagination. 
Hence the lines of the great German poet fully represent 
the difference, as well as the resemblance, in the intellectual 
action of man and the angelic spirits : 

“ Science, 0 man, thou shar’st with higher spirits ; * 

But Art thou hast alone.*' » 

Hence the nature of brutes is simple — that of angels two- 
fold — that of men three-fold. • 

The third par^ of human consciousness, the body — its 
organic laws, powers, and properties, the philosopher 
must leave to the naturalist. It is onjy when it has refer- 
ence to the higher parts of consciousness that its proper- 
ties can be made the matter of his investigation. The 
soul and the mind form the fit and peculiar subject of his 
inquiries. Tq the mind belong the faculties of will and, 
understanding — to the soul, those of reason and imagina- 
tion. Schlegel observes it is remarkable that the three 
different gpecies of mental alienaticfn correspond to the 
three parts of hmman consciousness. Thus monomania 
springs from some error deeply rooted in the mind — frenzy 
is the disorder of a soul that nas broken loose from all the 
restraints of reason; and idiotcy arises from some organic 
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defect in the brain. The last is the effect of physical, the 
two former the consequence of moral, and frequently 
acciflental, causes. The author lays it down as a general 
principle, subject, however, to many modifications and 
exceptions, that in man tdind or thought predominates — 
in woman soul or feeling prevails. Hence i^^ marriage, 
which is a sacred union oi sftuls,^the deficiencies in the 
psychology of either sex are happily and mutually sup- 
phed. On this subject, Schlegel has some of the most 
touching and beautifial reflections, which a loving heart 
and a noble fancy have ever inspired. 

Imagination (Einbildungs-kraft) is the Inventive faculty 
— Eeason(Vernunft) the regulative — Understanding (Ver- 
stand) the penetrative, or in a higher degree the intuitive 
— and the will (Wille) the moral, faculty. To these 
primary faculties, or, as^Hhe author styles them, these main 
boughs of human consciousness, four secondary faculties 
are subservient — the memory — the conscience — the pas- 
sions or natural impulses, and the outward senses. The 
memory is the interpiediate faculty between the under- 
standing and the reason — the conscience the intermediate 
fs^ulty between the reason and the will — the passions 
or natural impulsbs the intermediate faculty between 
the will and the imagination — and thp outward senses 
form the connecting link between imagination and the 
body. ^ 

Reason is the regulative faculty implanted in the soul. 
In real life, it corresponds to what we commonly call 
judgment, and ds that faculty by which the transactions 
. of men are regulated, and the resolutions of the will are 
brought to maturity, whether in sacred or secukr concerns. 
In science, reason is the dialectical or analytic faculty, 
by which the discoveries of imagination and ^e peroep- 
tions of the understanding receive a dfffinke form — the 
faculty of analysis, arrangement, and combination, 
in itself is not inventive— it makes no discoveriee-^t is 
rather a negative than a positive faculty^but it ^ is the 
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indispensable arbitress, to whose decisiqp understanding 
and imagination must submit their various productions. 

Imagination, on the other hand, is the inventive facility 
in art, poetry, and even sciince. 'No great discovery, says 
the author, can be made even fti the mathematics, with- 
out imagination. This assertion may strike us as strange; 
but we muJt remembef that Leibnitz ^declared he was led 
to his great methematical discoveries by the aid of meta- 
physics ; and that imagination necessarily enters into the 
composition of a great metaphysical genius, few will be 
disposed to question. Here, however, if I may be allowed 
to offer an opinion, Schlegel does not appear fb me to have 
traced, with sufficient distinctness, the boundaries between 
imagination and understanding. 

Understanding is the faculty of apprehension — it pene- 
trates into the inward essence of* things, and discerns the 
manifestations of the divine or human mind in their 
several revelations and communications. — Thus the natur- 
ahst, whose eye searches into the inward life of nature— 
the statesman, who can fathom the^ most deep-laid plans 
of a hostile policy — the theologian, who can discover the 
most hidden sense of Scripture, may be said to possess^in 
an eminent degree, the faculty of understanding. 

Will is the otber faculty implanted in the mind of man 
— the faculty on whose good or evil discretion that of all 
the other faculties of mind and soul essentially depends. 
Independently *of the moral direction of the will, its innate 
strength or weakness, its steadiness or vacillation, propor- 
tionally augment or diminish the powey of all the other 
iaculties. How far moderate abilities, when directed by 
a firm, tenacious, peraeverant will can avail — to what a 
degree of success* they may sometimes lead, daily expe- 
rience in#y serve to convince us. 

Originally alf these faculties, will and understanding, 
reason and imagination, were harmoniously blended and 
umted in the human oonscioueness ; but since, at the fall 
of man, a dart spirit interposed its shadow betwixt him 
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and the Sun of Righteousness, disorder and confusion 
have entered into his mind and soul, and troubled tVieir 
seveFal faculties. Thus the understanding often points 
gut a course which the will relhses to follow; and the will, 
on the other hand, is oftfen disposed to pursue the good 
and right path, were the blind or narrow understanding 
competent to direct it. Not*onlj' are will Sind under- 
standing in frequent collision with one another, but each 
is at variance with itself. What the will resolves to-day 
it shrinks from to-morrow ! How often does the under- 
standing view the same subject in a different light at 
different timft ! How much do time, circumstance, and 
humour, place the same truth in a clearer or obscurer 
aspect ! The same opposition is observable betwixt reason 
and imagination. Where fancy is the strongest in the 
house, how often doth flhe spurn the warnings of her 
more homely and unpretending sister — reason. Again, 
where reason has the ascendancy, what groundless aver- 
sion and paltry jealousy does she not frequently evince 
at the superior nature of her brilliant sister ! Or, to drop 
this figurative language, how often do we behold a man 
of lofty imagination very deficient in practical sense; and 
again, in your man of strong sense, how frequently dull 
and pedestrian ds the fancy! In real lifq what a deplor- 
able schism ‘«^dsts between poets and artists on the one 
hand, and men^of business on the other! What mutual 
contempt and aversion do they not frequently exhibit! 
Well, this schism is nothing else than the external reaUsa- 
tion of the inward^conflict between reason and imagination. 
, With respect to the four secondary faculties — memory 
— conscience — the natural impulses — and the outward 
senses — faculties, which, as the author says, cannot from 
their importance be termed subordinate, but shoi^d rather 
be called susidiary or assigned; — Schlegel* shows that, as 
regards the first, the decay of the memory precedes the 
decUne of the reason, and its sudden and entire loss brings 
about the extinction of the latter faculty. * In the same 
way the deadness of the conscience argues the utmost 
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depravity of the will. The conscience la the memory of 
the will, as the memory is the conscience of the under- 
standing. ■ • 

“The natural impulses,*’ say^ Schlegel,**^ where they 
appear exalted to passion, are #o be regarded as nothing 
else but the motions of a will, that has been overpowered 
by the fal^oiillusions of imagination. The middle position 
of the impulses betwixt the will anJ the imagination, as 
well as the abused co-operation of those two faculties in 
nny passion or sensual gratification, become habitual, is 
apparent particularly in those inclinations which man has 
in common with the brute, and where the viciousness lies 
only in their excess pr violence.* Aspiration after infinity 
is natural to man, and belongs essentially to his being. 
Whatever is defective or disorderly in his impulses 
consists only in their unbounded gratification — in the 
perversion of that aspiration after infinity towards perish- 
able, sensual, material, and often most unworthy objects; 
for that aspiration, natural as it is to man, where it is pure 
and genuine, can be gratified by no sensual indulgence 
and no earthly possession.”f In th*e' brute, the gratifica- 
tion of the natural appetitos is regular, uniform, subject 
to no vicissitudes or excesses, and entails no injury on fiis 
nature, because undisturbed and unvitiated by the false 
illusions of imagination. 

Lastly, with regard to the outward senses, there are, 
philosophically* speaking, but three, sight, hearing, and 
touch — for under the last, taste andtmellare included; 
and it is remarkable how these severally correspond to the 
tliree parts of human consciousness. The sight is pre- 
eminently the sense of the mind — hearing thewsense of the 
soul — while the touch is peculiarly the sense of the body; 
the sense ^ven to the bo^ for its special protection and 
preservatron. Xhe loss of the first two senses the body 
can survive — but it perishes with the utter extinction of 


*** Philosopliie der Sprache/^ p. IIB — ID. f Ibid., p. 121. 
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the last. Those expressions in common parlance, a good, 
artist-like eye — i fine musical ear — prove the close con- 
nexion Yhich mankind has always felt to exist between 
the outer serftes and the^liighor faculties of man. 

“ Had the soul,” says Jhe author, “ not been originally 
darkened and troubled — had it remained in a clear, 
luminous repose in its God-r-theu the humau conscious- 
ness would have been of a far more simple nature than at 
present ; for it would have consisted only of understanding^ 
soul, and will. Reason and imagination, which are now 
in such frequent collision with the will and understanding, 
BJS well as with each other, would then have been absorbed 
in those higher faculties. Even the conscience would not 
then have been a special act, or special function of the 
judgment — but a tender feeling — a gentle, almost uncon- 
scious pulsation of the squl. The senses and the memory, 
those ministrant faculties which, in the present dissonance 
of the human consciousness, form so many distinct powers 
of the soul, would, in its state of harmony, have been 
fiiere bodily organs.”* 

So much for the" author’s psychology — ^let us now 
proceed to the ontological part of the work. 

To the Supreme .Being, will and understanding belong 
in a supreme degree; in him they exist in the most 
perfect harmony — will is understanding, and under- 
standing wiR But with no proprie^ can the faculty of 
reason be ascribed to^the Deity; and “ it -is remarkable,” 
says the author, “ that nowhere in Holy Writ, nor in the 
sacred traditions of the primitive nations, nor in the 
writings of the ‘’great philosophers of antiquit;^ is the 
term reason ever used in reference to Almi^ty God. ^ It 
is only among a few of the: later, de^nerate, mid ration- 
alist se^ts of philosophy, the Stoics for exampl^ that the 
expression Divine Reason is ever met with, if such an 
expression is incorrect or unsound, with still less fitness 


* PhiloBophie des Liebens,^’ p. 142. 
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and decorum can the faculty of imagination be assigned 
to the God-head — the very term would shock the under- 
standings, and revolt the inmost feelings, of all nieni • 

The Deity reveals himself unt» men in four different 
ways — in Scripture (including cff course its running and 
necessary commentary, ecclesiastical Tradition); — in 
Nature — in t3onscience,"and*in History. 

“ Holy Writ,” says the authpr, “as it is delivered to 
uSj and as it was begun and founded three-and-thirty 
centuries ago, does not exclude the elder sacred traditions 
of the preceding two thousand four hundred years; or 
the revelation, which was the common heritage of the 
whole human race. • On the contrary, it contains very 
explicit allusions to the fact, that such a revelation was 
imparted to the first man, as well as to that patriarch who, 
after the destruction of the primcwal world of giants, was 
the second progenitor of mankind. As the sacred know- 
ledge derived from this revelation flowed on every side, 
and in copious streams over the succeeding generations of 
men, the ancient and holy traditions were soon disfigured, 
and covered over with fictions and fables; where, amid a 
multitude of remarlfaWe vfestiges and glorious traits of 
true religion, immoral mysteries an(J Bacchanalian rites 
were often intermixed, and truth itself^ as in a second 
diaos, buried under a mass of contradictory symbols. 
Thence arose that Babylonish confusion of languages, 
Sagas, and symbols, which is universally found among 
the ancient, and even the primitive nations. In the great 
work of the restoration of true religioij, which accord- 
ingly we must regard as a second revelation, or ratiiea as a 
second stage of revelation, a rigid proscription of those 
heathen fictions, and of all the immorality connected with 
them, wai the first and most essential requisite. 'But in 
that gosj^l of elation, which forms the introduction to the 
whole Bible, that elder revelation, accorded to the first 
man and to the second progenitor, is expressly laid down 
as the ground-work ; and in this introduction we shall find 
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the clue to the history and religion of the primitive world 
— nay, it is the true Genesis of all historical science.”* 
Now "^w-ith respect to the secondary or more indirect 
modes, by which the Drity communicates himself to men, 
the author observes, that^“ Nature, too, is a book written 
on both sides, within and without, in which, the finger 
of God is clearly visible: — a species of Holf Writ, in a 
bodily form — a glorious panegyric, as it were, on God’s 
omnipotence, expressed in the most vivid symbols. To- 
gether with these two great witnesses of the glory of tho 
Creator, Scripture, and nature — the voice of conscience is 
an inward revelation of God — the first index of those 
other two greater and more general sources of revealed 
truths; while History, by laying before our eyes tlic 
march of Divine Providence — a Providence whose loving 
agency is apparent as v^ell in the lives of individuals as 
in the social career of nations — History, I say, constitutes 
the fourth revelation of God.”f 

We have next to consider the conduct of Divine 
Providence in the education of the human race. How 
do we educate the boy? We first endeavour to awaken 
his sense — then we cultivate his soul, dr his moral faculties; 
while at the same time, we aid the gradual unfolding of 
his understanding. It is so with the divine education of 
mankind. In the primitive relation indeed, the fir.st man 
received the highest intellectual illumination; an illumi- 
nation, which, though at his fall it was obscured by sin, 
still shines with a shorn splendour through all the history 
and traditions of^the primeval world. When, however, 
the abuse he had made of his great intellectual powers, 
man was successively deprived of all those high gifts with 
which he had been originally endowed; when by the 
errors of idolatry he had lapsed into a state of in^tellectual 
infancy ; then it was necessary that his sense should first 
be awakened to divine things; and this was accomplished 
in the Mosaic revelation. But this revelation was only 
* " Philosophie des Lebens,” pp. 86— 7. f Ibid., p. 65. 
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preparatory to another, destined to renovate the soul of 
humanity, and gradually illumine its intelligence. This 
regeneration of the moral faculties of man "was achieved 
immediately and directly hy CSiristianity; for, without 
this moral regeneration, any suHden illumination of the 
intellect vs^uld have been hurtful rather than beneficial to 
mankind. 'Under the*ben!gn influence of Christianity, 
the scientific enlightenment o£ the human mind has been 
wisely progressive; but it seems reserved for the last 
glorious ages of the triumphant church to witness the 
full meridian splendour oi human intelligence. Then 
the great scheme of creation will be fulfilled; and tho 
intellectual light which played around the cradle will 
brighten the last age of humanity. 

Let us now proceed to consider nature in herself, and 
in her relations to God, to the spttitual intelligences, and 
to man. 

Nature was originally the beautiful, the faultless work 
of the Almighty’s hand. But Jhe i^bel angel in his fall 
brought disorder and death into ,all material creation. 
Hence arose that chaos, which the breath of creative 
Power only could * remoVe. Thus, according to tjie 
author, a wide interval occurs between the first and 
second verse of .Genesis. “In the beginning,” says the 
inspired historian, “ God made heaven and earth,” that is, 
as the Nicene Creed explains it, thetvisible and invisible 
world. “And the earth was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” But that 
void — that darkness — that chaos proceeded not from the 
luminous haiyi of an all-wise and all-perfect Maker— »but 
frbm the disturbing influence of that fiend whom Holy 
Writ hath called, with such unfathomable depth, the 
“ murdei^r from the beginning.” Hence Schlegel terms 
him in his sublMne language, “ the author or original of 
death”— (Erflnder des To des). 

On a subject of such vast importance, I presume not to 
ofler an opinion ; but I must merely content myself with 
the humble task of analysis. It may be proper to ob- 
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serve, however, r that this opinion of Schlegel’s would 
seem, from a passage in the work of the great Catholic 
writfer, Molitor, to be consonant with the tradition of the 
ancient synagogue. “The Cabala” says he, “was di- 
vided into two parts — the theoretical and the practical. 
The former was composed of the patriarchal traditions on 
the holy mystery of God, aiid tfte divine persons ; on 
the spiritual . creation and the fall of the angels ; on the 
origin of the choos of matter^ and the renovation of the 
world in the six days of the creation ; on the creation of 
man, his fall, and the divine ways conducive to his re- 
storation.”* 

“ Death,” says Schlegel, “ came by sin into the world. 
As by the fall of the first man, who was not created for 
death, nor originally designed for death, death was trans- 
mitted to the whole human race ; so by the preceding 
fall of him, who was the first and most glorious of all 
created spirits, death came into the universe, that is, the 
internal death, whosd fire is inextinguishable. Hence it is 
said : ‘ Darkness wa^ upon the face of the deep, and the 
earth waa wiihout form, and void’ — as the mere tomb- 
Btpne of that eternal death ; but the 'Spirit of God moved 
over the waters, add therein lay the first vital germ of 
the new creation.’ ”t 

But if such is the origin of nature, how is its existence 
perpetuated, and whpt will be its final destiny ? 

Nature, as was said above, is a book of God’s reve- 
lation, written within and without. The outer part of 
this sacred volume attests the supreme power, wisdom, 
^ds' goodness of the Creator in characters »too clear and 
luminous to be unperceived or misread by the dullest or 
the most vitiated eye. The inner pages of this book 
comprise a still more glorious revelation of iGod — but 
their language is more mysterious, and itiuch which they 
contain seems to have been wisely withheld, or rather 

* See " Philosopliie de la Tradition, traduite de rAllemand," p. 26. 
Paris, lS34i 

f “ Pbilosophie dea Lebens,” p. 126. 
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withdrawn from the knowledge of mankind. It was 
this acquaintance with the internal secrets of nature, de- 
rived partly fromi lervelatlan, and partly from Bituifion, 
which gave the men of the prkdhive, and especially the 
antediluvian, world, such a vast* superiority over all the 
succeeding^ generations of mankind. But it was the abuse 
of that knowledge, alJo, Which brought about in the 
primeval world a Satanic delusion, and a gigantic moral 
and intellectual corruption, of which we can now scarcely 
form the remotest idea. But this key to the inward 
science of natine, which was taken away from a corrupt 
world, that had so grossly abused it, seems now about to 
be restored to man, renovated as his soul and intelligenoe 
have been by a long Christian education. The physical 
researches of the last fifty years, especially in Germany, 
lead the inquirer more and more fo the knowledge of this 
important truth, stamped on all the pages of ancient tra- 
dition, and never effaced from the recollection of man- 
kind, to wit, the action of spiritual* intelligences on th^ 
material world. The nature of this action is briefly 
adverted to in the following passage (among many others 
to the s^e purport in the ‘ ^ Philosophy of Life.” “ It is 
especially of importance,” says the’ author, “for tlie 
understanding of the general system of nature, to obserre 
how the modem chemistry mostly dissolves and decom- 
poses all solid ladies, as well as watw: itself, into dififerent 
forms 6f elements of air, and thereby has taken away 
from nature the appearance of rigidity and petrifaction. 
There are everywhere living elemental powers hidden and 
shut up undar this appearance of rigidity. The quantity 
of water in the air is so great that it would suffice for 
more than one deluge ; a similar inundation of light 
would oocur, if all the light latent in darkness were at 
once Bet free ; Snd all things would be consumed by fire, 
if that element, in the quantity in which it exists, were 
suddenly let loose. The salutary bonds, by which these 
elemental powers are held in due equilibrium, one bound 
by the other, and kept within its prescribed limits, I will 
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not ROW make a ctnatter of investigation ; nor now exa- 
mine tlie question, whether these bonds be not perhaps of a 
higlt^r khid than ntituralists commonly supposed 

The great apostle of the Gentiles represents all nature 
as sighing for her deliverance from the bondage of death. 
“ Every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, even 
now/’ Some chapters in the Philosophy of £ife” maybe 
considered one luminous commentary on that text^ 
My limits will permit me to cite but one passage. 

“That planet ary 'world of sense, and the soul of the earth; 
imprisoned therein, is only apparently dead. Nature only 
sleeps, and may again be awakened : and sleep is, if not tho^ 
essence, yet a characteristic mark ■^of nature. Every 
thing in nature hath this quality of sleep; not the animak 
merely, but the plants also sleep ; and in the course of ther 
seasons on the surface ‘"of the globe, there is a constant 
alternation between waking and slumber.” . . . “That 
soul,” he continues, “ which slumbers under the prodigious 
tombstone of outward nature — a soul, which is not alien,, 
but half akin to us-^is divided between the troubled^ 
painful reminiscence of eternal death, in which it orginated,_ 
and the bright flowers of celestial " hope, which grow 
oil the borders of "that dark abyss. Tor this earthly 
nature, as Holy Writ saith, is indeed subjected to nothing- 
ness — yet without its will, and without its fault: so it looks 
forward in expectatioin of Him who hath yo subjected it 
— it looks forward in the hope that it may one day be free 
—one day have a share in the general resurrection and 
consummate revelation of God’s glory; and for this last 
great day of future creation nature anxioudy sighs, and 
yearns from her inmost soul.”* 

I will now wind up this analysis with the following 
passage, in which the distinctive peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent parts of ontology are shortly stated!' “ The distinc- 
tive characteristic of nature is sleep, or the struggle 
between life and death; the distinctive characteristic of 
man is imagination (for reason is a more negative faculty) ; 

* “ Philosophie des Lebens,” p. 129 . 
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the distinctive characteristic of the intelligences superior 
to man is restless, eternal activity, implanted in the very 
constitution of their being; and the diB<!inctive character- 
istic of the Deity, in relation tojhis creatures, is infinite 
condescension.” • 

Such is* a brief summary of some of the principal 
observations'in the p^chological and ontological parts of 
the “ Philosophy of Life.” J\nd in tliis suISjipaty it has 
been my intention not so much to give an analysis of 
those parts, as to convey to the reader a clue for the better 
understanding of many passages in the work I have trans- 
lated. The remaining parts of the “ Philosophy of Life” 
are devoted to a variety of ethical, political, and aesthetic 
reflections, which it is unnecessary to enter into here. 

Scarce had Germaiw recovered from the enthusiasm 
which this work fthe “Philosophy* of Life”) excited; when 
its illustrious author delivered, in the year 1828, the fol- 
lowing course of lectures on the “Philosophy of History,” 
which are now presented to the reader in an English garb. 
Defective as may be the medium^ through which the* 
English reader becomes acquainted with this work, he 
will be enabled to foAn on if a more impartial, as well as 
more enlightened, judgment than any 4he translator could 
pronounce; and be will, therefore, only venture to observe 
that it has been considered in every respect worthy of ita 
author’s high reputation. ^ 

Towards the close of the year 1828, Schlegel repaired 
to Dresden ; and in that city, where the torch of his early 
enthusiasm had been first ladled, was npw to witness its 
final extinction. He delivered in this city, befoi;p 
numerous and distinguished auditory, nine lectures on the 
“ Philosophy of Language” (Pliilosophie der Sprache), 
wherein be developed and expanded those philosophical 
views already hid down in his “Philosophy of Life.” 
This work is even more metaphysical than the one l^t 
named — with untiring wing, the author here sustains 
hia flight through the sublimest regions of philosophy. 
This production displays at times a gigantic vastness of 
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conception which almost appals — ^we might almost say, 
that this mighty intelligence had in his ardent aspirations 
aftef in^mortality, burst his earthly fetters — or that 
Divine Providence, jud^ng degenerate world unworthy 
of hearing such sublim^ accents, had called him to con- 
tinue hia hymn in eternity. On Sunday, the 11th of 
January, 1829, he ^as, between tfen and eleven o’clock at 
night, preparing a lecture, which he was to deliver on the 
following Wednesday. He had in his former lectures 
spoken of time aAd eternity — he had called time a dis- 
traction of etemity-:-he had adverted to those cnstacies of 
great saints, which he called transitions to eternity. He 
was now in this lectjjre discoursing of.tlie different degrees 
of knowledge attainable by man — of the perception — the 
notion — and the idea. He began a sentence with these re- 
markable words:— “Das’^ganzvollendeteundvDllkommene 
verstehen selbst aber.” — But the consummate and the 
perfect knowledge” — when the hand of sickness arrested 
,ai 3 pen. That consummate and perfect knowledge he 
himself was now destined to attain in another and a better 
world; for at one o’clock on the same night, he breathed 
out his pure and harmonious Soul todieavcn. 

His death, though sudden, was not unprovided. He 
bod ever lived up to his faith — through his writings there 
runs an under-current of calm, unostentatious piety; and 
I know no writer rqpre deeply impressed with a sense of 
the loving agency of Providence. A gentleman, well 
acquainted with some of his most intimate friends, has 
Itssured me that^,for some time prior to his death, he had 
-prosecuted his devotional exercises with more than ordi- 
nary" fervour; and that on the morning of that Sunday on 
which his last illness seized him, he had been united to his 
Lord in the Holy Communion — a presage and gn earnest, 
let us hope, of that intimate union he ww destined to en- 
joy in the long and cloudless day o£ eternity! 

Th^ melancholy news of his death, when conveyed to his 
distinguished friend — Adam Muller, then at Vienna, gave 
such a violent shock to his feelings, that it brought on a 
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stroke of apoplexy, wkicli terminated his existence. A 
chain of the most exalted sympathies had united those 
souls in life — what marvel ^if the electric stroki, wRich 
prostrated the one should have l^d low the other ! 

Frederick Schlegel married early in life the da^hter of 
the cclebraigd Jewish philosopher Mendelsohn. This lady 
followed her husband m Ms change • of religion. Mi's. 
Schlegel is one of the most intellectual women in 
Germany — she is advantageously known to the literary 
world by her German translation of Madame de Stael’s 
“ Corinne and report has ascribed to her elegant pen 
several of the poems in her husband’s collection.* 

In conclusion, I ■ will endeavourj^o recapitulate the 
obligations which literature and science owe to the great 
man, whose literary biography I have attempted to sketch. 

To have, in common with hi§ illustrious brother, es- 
tablished a system of broad, comprehensive, synthetic, 
criticism, by which the principles of ancient and modem 
art were unfolded to view — by whicH we were introduced, 
into the intellectual laboratories of genius, made to a/ssist 
at the birth of her ^mighty conceptions, and by whose 
plastic touch the great -^orks of ancient and modern poetry 
were in a manner created anew : — to have unlocked the 
fountains of the* old Germanic minstrelsy, and refreshed 
the poetry of his age with a new stream of fictions : — to 
have been aratjng the first to do fo» philology what the 
Stagyritp had done for natural history ; by classifying 
languages not according to their outward form, but their 
internal organisation, not according to a epecious, though 
often delusivw, etymology, but according to grammatical 
structure : to have deciphered the mysterious wisdom of 
old days, and with admirable tact to have caught the 
spirit of l^e primitive world, as disclosed in its sagas and 
its symbols, its*poe^ and its philosophy : next to have 
evoked from the dtSt the better philosophy of ancient 
Greece, and presented her venerable form to the renewed 

* A complete edition of Frederick Schlegel’s works, in fifteen 
volume? Bvo., is now publishing at Vienna. 
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love and respect of mankind, partly by an admirable trans- 
lation of portions of Plato, partly by luminous critiques, 
and"parfty again by the example of his own philosophy, 
in form as well as spilft so eminently Platonic: then, 
in the field of modern history^ to have traced the rise and 
progress of the Eui:ppean states, the genius ot their civil 
and political institutions, th^ causes and effects of their 
moral and social rfevolutlone, with an extent of learning, a 
spiri^tJOf impartiality, and a depth and comprehensiveness 
of uflaerstanding, unsurpassed by preceding writers, and 
in his own age rivalled only by his illustrious countryman 
— Goerres: lastly, to have put the crowning glory to 
a life so full of glorjpus achievement « by his last ■philoso- 
phical works, where a strong and broad light is thrown 
upon the mysteries of psychology, where the most im- 
portant questions of ontblogy are treated with equal bold- 
ness and sublimity of thought, and magnificence of fancy, 
while even on physics many bright hints are thrown out, 
c which a deeper scielice will know one day how to turn to 
account : such are the services which this illustrious man 
has rendered to the cause of literature and philosophy. 
Living in an age which is only an epoch of momentous 
transition from thfe. adolescence to the ■virility of the 
human mind, he weis evidently, togethpr.^with some other 
chosen spirits of his time, the precursor of an era of 
Christian philosophy, when, to use the language of a 
young, but very distinguished French writer (the Abbe 
Gerbet), “the sterile dust of futile abstractions will be 
8Wq)t away, and the antique faith wilb appear crowned 
with all the rays of science.'*. “ Already, '^(Continues the 
writer just quoted, “ even infidel science, astonished at 
her own discoveries, which disconcert alike ideology and 
materialism, begins to suspect o 

There are more thinp in heaven anifeartti 

Than are dreamt of m that ptmosophy.** 
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“And the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep; but the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Gen., i. ^ ^ 

By philosophy of history must not be understood a series of 
remarks or ideas upon history, formed according to any con- 
certed system, or train of arbitrary hypotheses attached to 
facts. History cannot be separated fmtn facts, and depends 
entirely on reality ; and thus the Philosophy of history, as it 
is the spirit or idea of *history,*must be deduced fipom real his- 
torical events, from the faithful record and lively narration of 
facta — ^it must be tjie pure emanation of the great whole — the 
one connected whole of history, and for the right understand- 
ing of this connexion a clear arrangement is an essential con- 
dition and an important aid. For although this great edidce 
of universal history, where the conclusion at least is still want- 
ing, is in this resp^t incomplete, and appears but a mighty 
fragment of which even particular parts are less known to^us 
than others ; yet is this edifice sufficiently advanced, and 
many of its great wings and- members are sufficiently unfolded 
to our view, to enable us, by a lucid arrangement of the dif- 
ferent periods of history, to gain a clear insight into the general 
plan pf the whole.* 

It is thus my intentkSi to render as intelligible as I possibly 
can, the gener^ results and the connexioa of all the past trans- 
actions in the history of the h um an race to form a true judg- 
ment on the particular portions or sections of history, accord- 

F 
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ing to their intrinsic nature and real value in reference to the 
general progress of mankind, carefully distinguishing what 
was^lnjuPious, what advantageous, and what indifferent; and 
thereby, as far as is possiLJe to ♦he limited perceptions of man, 
to comprehend in some d^ree that mighty whole. This per- 
ception — this comprehension — this right discernment of the 
great events and general results of universal hi^^ry, is what 
might be termed a Science of history ; and I would have here 
preferred that term, w#:e it ^ot liable to much misconception, 
and might have been understood as referring more to special 
and learned inquiries, than the other name I have adopted ty, 
denote the nature of the present ‘work: 

If we would seize and comprehend the general outline of 
history, we must keep our eye steadily lUpon it ; and must not 
suffer our attention to be confused by details, or drawn off by 
the objects immediately surrounding us. Judging from the 
feelings of the present, nothing so nearly concerns our interests 
as the matter of peace or war^; and this is natural, as, in a prac- 
tical point of view they are both affairs of the highest mo- 
ment ; while the courageous and successfril conduct of the one 
insures the highest degree of glory, and the solid establish- 
fneUt and lasting maiiitenance of the other, may be considered 
as the p'eatest problem of political a^ and human wisdom. 
But it 13 otherwise in universal history, when this is conceived 
in a comprehensive and enlarged spirit. Then the remotest 
Fast, the highest "antiquity, is as much entitled to our atten- 
tion as the passing events of the day, or the nearest concerns 
of our own time. ( 


When a war, indeed, carried on more tBan two thousand 
years ago, in which the belligerent parties have long ceased to 
exist, when every thing has been since changed — when a long 
series of historical catastrophes has intervened between that 
period and our own ^v^]ua.. 6 uch a warfare, offering as it does 
but at best a remote to the circumstances of nearer 

times, and consequently possessing no immediate interest, has 
been investigated h^the mighty intellecf;, of a ^T’hucydides, 
portrayed by him in the highest style of eloquence, and un- 
folded to our rietv with the most consummate knowledge of 
mankind, of puhlio life, and Of the most intimate relations of 
Goyemment', such a warfare then retains a permanent interest, 
and is a lasting source of instruction We love to dive into 
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the minutest details of an event so widely removed from us — 
and such a study is to he regarded and prized as highly use- 
ful, were it only as an exercise of historical reflection, «nd a 
school of political science. • This remark will equally hold 
good, when the internal feuds olif a less powerful state have 
been analysed and laid open by the acute perspicacity and 
delicate distrimination oj a Machiavelli. And still more, per- 
haps, when a great system of pacificatirm, like that which Au- 
gustus gave, or promised to gi^^ to whole civilised world, 
and established for a certain period at least, has been fathomed 
^ by the searching eye of a Tacitus, and by his masterly hand 
delineated in its ulterior progress and remote effects ; showing, 
as he does, how that surface, apparently so calm, concealed 
numberless sources ofi disquiet — an abyss of crime and destruc- 
tion — how that evil principle in the degenerate government 
of Rome became more and more apparent, and under a suc- 
cession of wicked rulers, broke oul* into paroxysms more and 
more fearful. 

Asa school of political science and historical reflection, the 
study of these and similar classical histojical works is of inesti- 
mable advantage. But independently of this, and considerell 
merely in themselves, all those countleifeToattles — those endless, 
and even, for th^gret^ter part^ useless wars, of which the long 
succession fills up for so many thousand ears the annals of .all 
nations, are but little atoms compared with the great whole of 
human destiny. -The same, with a slight distinction, will hold 
good of so many celebrated treaties of peace in past ages, v^hen 
these have lost all interest for real life |nd the present order of 
things; — treaties, which though brought about by great labour, 
and upheld by consummate art, were yet interna^ defective, 
and sooner or later, and often quickly enough, fell tapieces and 
were destroyed. . 

From all tCese descriptions of ^anci^t wars, and treaties of 
peace, no longer applicable or of*-interJBr‘4o the present world, 
or present order of things, historical philosophy can deduce but 
one, thou^i by ig) means unimp ortant^esult. It is this — that 
the internal discord, innate in man and in the human race, may 
easily and at every moment, break out into real and open striie 
— nay, that peace itself — that immutable oly ect of high political 
art, when regarded from this point of view, appears to be np- 
thing else thw a war retarded or kepi under by human dexte- 

f2 
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rity; for some secret disposition — some diseased political matter, 
is aimo^ ever at hand to call it into existence. In the same 
way ts a ^cientitic pliysician regards the health of the body, or 
its right temperature, as a,happy equipoise — a middle line not 
easy to be observed between two contending evils — we must 
ever expect in such an organic imperfection a tendency to, or 
the seeds of, diseitse in one shape or pother. 

Political events foftn but one part, and not the whole, of 
human history. A knowledge of details, however great and 
various it may be, constitutes no science in the philosophic sense 
of the word, for it is in the right and comprehensive conception 
of the whole that science consists. 

As the greater part of the nine hundred millions of men on 
the whole surface of the earth, according to the highest estimate 
of a hazardous calculation, are born, live, and die, without a 
history of them being possible, or without their reckoning a 
fraction in the general history — so that the extremely small 
number of those called historical men, forms but a rare excep- 
tion — so there are nations and countries, which in a general 
comparative survey ofmations, serve but as a mark or evidence 
of some particular stage of civilisation, without of themselves 
holding any place in the general history of our species, or con- 
ducing to the social progress of inauKind, cr possessing any 
wfelght or importance, in the scale of humanity. 

There is a point of view, indeed, from which the matter ap- 
pears under a different aspect, and is really different. To the 
all-seeing eye of Providence, every human life, however brief 
its duration, however r.pparently insigDificant, presents a point 
of internal development and crisis, coiisequehtly a species of 
history, cognisable and visible to that Eye only, and, therefore, 
not entirely withoiit an object. But this point of view belongs 
^ another prder of things, and is no longer historical — it has 
reference to the immm^l destinies of the huma^ soul, and the 
t:onnexion of the pr^nt life with another world invisible to 
us. But our historical science is limited to the department of 
man’s present existence; and in our historicEi^ inquiries we must 
not lose sight of this principle. 

But the internal development of mind, so far as it is histo- 
rical, belongs as much as the eternal events of politics to the 
department of human history, and must by no means be ex- 
cluded from it. Among these rare exceptions of historical men 
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must be named that ancient master of human acuteness, who 
was the teacher of Alexander the Great, and who perhaps holds 
not an humbler or less important place in this exal^d sphere- 
than the conqueror himself, although this philosopher, whoso 
genius embraced nature, the world^and life, was by his own 
contemporaries less honoured and celebrated than by a remote 
posterity, ^ere in our western world, and long after the king- 
doms founded by the Macedonian conqueror had di 
and were forgotten, Aristotle fqr ma^ centuries r 
absolute lord of the Christian schools, and directed 
of human science and human speculation in the middle age. 
Whether he were always rightly understood and studied in the 
right way is another question, for here we are speaking of his 
overruling influence and historical importance. Nay, in later 
times, he has materially served the cause of the better natural 
philosophy founded on experience, in which he himself accom- 
plished things so extraordinary for his age, and was originally, 
and for a long while, the guide and master. 

The first fundamental rule of historical science and research, 
when by these is sought a knowledge of the general destinies 
of mankind, is to keep these, and every object connected witl^ 
them, steadily in view, without losing o^reelves in the details of 
special inquiries and particular facts, for the multitude and 
variety of these subjects is absolutely boundless ; and on thn 
ocean of historical science the main subject easily vanishes from 
the eye. In histojy, as in every branch of mental culture, th& 
first elementary school-instruction is not merely an important^ 
but an essential, condition to a higher and more scientific know- 
ledge. At firstf indeed, it is merely a" nomenclature of cele- 
brated personages and events — a sketch of the great historical 
eras, divided according to chronological dates, or a geographical 
plan — which must be impressed on the infemory, and which 
serves as a bafis preparatory to that more vivid and confpre*> 
hensive knowledge to be obtained in riper years. Thus thi® 
first knowledge stored up in the memory, and necessaiy” for me- 
thodismg tnd arranging the mass of historical learning to be 
afterwards acquii^d, is more a preparation for the study of his- 
tory, than the real science of history itself. In the higher 
grades of academic instruction, the lessons on history must vary 
with each one’s calling and pursuits— one course of historiCTl 
reading is necessary for the theologian, another for the lawyer 
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or civilian. To the physician, and in general to the naturalist, 
natural history, and what in the history of man is most akin to 
that jciSnj'e, will ever be the most captivating. And the phi- 
lologist will find a boundless fi^d for inquiry in special anti- 
q^uarian researches, particul^ly now when, in addition to clas- 
sical learning and the more common Oriental tongues, the 
languages and historical antiquities of the remoter nations of 
Asia have attracted the attention' of European scholars, and the 
original sources are becoming every day more accessible. 

Even the sphere of modem political history, from which for 
the practical business of government so much is to be learned, will 
be found equally extensive — when, besides the modern classical 
works, we look to the countless multitude of private memoirs 
and other historical and political writings^ especially at a time, 
and in a world where even periodical publications and news- 
papers have become a power and an art or a science, and society 
itself falls more and more uiyler the sway of journalism. If in this 
department of politics and statistics, we add also the number of 
unprinted documents, we shall find that the archives of many a 
state would alone furnish occupation fen* more thEin a man’s life. 
^ In all such special departments of historical science, the great 
whole of histbry is mado subordinate to some secondary object ; 
and this cannot be otherwise. It may even be advantageous 
for the profounder knowledge and more skilful exposition of 
umvereal history that Sve should seriously investigate some par- 
ticular branch of history ; and, in a science ,so various, select 
some special subject for more minute inquiry; but this can 
never be done without some decided predilection — some almost 
party bias towards the subject. Yet such special inquiries are 
only preparatory or auxiliary to the general science or philo- 
sophy of history — but not that science itself. Thus at the out- 
set of my literary ‘career, I devoted a considerable time to a 
\^y minute study of the Greeks* — and subsequently I applied 
myself to the Hindoo language and philosophy, at that time 
more difficult of access than at the present day.f In the strug- 
gles of life, and amid the public dangers of our times, I Ifas alive to 

• Schl^gel’s first great work was entitled “The Greeks and the Eo- 
manV* publislied in the year 1797. 

f The^result of our author’s researches on Hindoo literabire and phi- 
losophy was evinced in his work entitled, “ Tha Language and Wisdom 
of the Indiatitf,” puhhshed in IBOS. 
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a patriotic feeling for the history of niy own country, and recent 
times ; and, perhaps, there are some among my present hearers 
who remember the historical lectures I delivered in th^s spirit 
eighteen years ago in this imperial city.* It is nowtmy^ish, 
and the object I propose to iriyself, to discard all antiquarian, 
Oriental, or European predilectioM for particular branches of 
histo^, anjj to unfold to view, and render completely clear and 
Intelligible, The great edifice of universal history in all its parts, 
members, and degrees. The first fundatnental rule here laid 
down, with respect to the mode“of treating general history — 
namely, to keep the attention fixed on the main subject, and 
not to let it be distracted or dissipated by a number of minute 
details — concerned more the method of historical science. The 
second rule regards the subject and purport of history, and 
stands in more imm6diate connexion with the first portion of 
this Work — that relating to primitive history. This second 
fundamental rule of historical science may be thus simply ex- 
pressed : — we should not wish to e:iplam every thing. Histo- 
rical tradition must never be abandoned in the pbilosophy of 
history — otherwise wo lose all firm ground and footing. But 
historical tradition, ever so accurately conceived and carefully 
sifted, doth not always, especially in the early and primitive 
ages, bring with it a full and demonstrative certainty. In such 
cases, we have nothing to dopbut to record, as it is given, the 
best and safest testimony which traditiop, so far as we havftit, 
can afford; supposing even that some things in that testimony 
appear strange, obscure, and even enigmatical ; and perhaps a 
comparison with some other part of historical science — or, if I 
may so speak, sfream of tradition, will unexpectedly lead to the 
solution of the difficulty. Extremely hazardous is the desire to 
explain every thing, and to supply whatever appears a gap in 
history — f6r in this propensity hes the firsts cause and germ of 
all those violent and arbitrary hypotheses which perplex aijd 
pervert tlie science of history far more than the open avowal of 
our Ignorance, or the uncertainty of our knowledge : hypotheses 
which give an oblique direction, or an exaggerated and false 
extensiouT;o a v*w of the subject originally not incorrect. And 
even if there are points which appeal' not very clear to us, or 
which we leave unexplalned^this will not prevent us from com- 

• Schlegel allado^ to “ The Lectores on Modem History,” which he^ 
deliveied at Vienna in the year IBIO. 
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prehending, so far at least as the limited conception of man is 
able, the great outline of human history, though here and there 
a gap sj^ould remain. 

Tkis nfitter will be best explained by an example that will 
bring us at once to the subjecf^we propose to treat. Let us 
imagine spme bold navigarors (and what we here suppose by 
way of example has more than once actually occuged) touch- 
ing at some island inhabited by, wild savages in vie midst of 
the great ocean bet'^een America and Eastern Asia, This 
iskind lies, we suppose, at a'very great distance from either 
continent, and the same will hold good of it, though there be 
a group of islands. These savages have but miserable fishing- 
boats made of hollow trunks of trees, by which it is not easy 
to conceive how they could have been transported so far. The 
question now naturally occurs, how has rfiis race of men come 
hither ? — 

A pagan natural philosophy, which even now dares often 
enough to raise its voice, -NWudd be very ready with its answer : 
“ Th^re,” it would say, “ you see plainly how eveiy thing has 
sprung from the pap of the earth — the primitive slime — there 
is no need of the far-fetched idea of an imaginary Creator — 
These self-existing men of the earth — these well-known autoc- 
thones of the ancients -L these true sons of nature — have risen 
up or crawled out of the fruitful ajime of the earth.^^ 

A deeper physiologifal science would, independently of every 
other consideration, and looking merely to the natural orgam- 
Sation of man, scout this wild chaotic hypothesis respecting his 
origin from slime. For this organic frame of the human body, 
which has -become a body of death, is still endowed with many 
and wonderfhl powers, and stiU encloses the hiiden light of its 
celestial origin. — Without, however, entering further into this 
inquiry, which fall^ not within the limits here presferibed, let 
u§ ratlier tacitly believe that although as the ajicient history 
saith, man was formed out of the dime of the earth ; yet it 
was by the same Hand wliich invisibly conducts each indivi- 
dual through life, and has more than once rescued all mankind 
from the brink of the abyss, that his maripllous Dody was 
framed, into which the Maker himself breathed the immortal 
spirit of life. This divine in-dwelling spark in man, the 
heathens themselves, notwithstanding the opinion about {he 
autocthonesj recognised in the beautifiil tradition or fiction of 
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Prometheus ; and many of their first spirits, philosophers, 
orators, and poets, and grave and moral teachers, have in one 
form or another, and under a variety of figurative e^jl-e^sions, 
borne frequent, and loud, and^ repeated testimony to the truth 
of a higher spirit, a divine flame, ajjlimating the or east of man. 
This universal faith in the heavenly Promethean light — or as 
we should*^ther say, this spark of our bosoms — is the only 
thing we must here pre-suppflae, and frgin which all our his- 
torical deductions must be taken. With the opposite doctrine 
— with the absolute unbelief in all which constitutes man 
really man — no history, and no science of history, is possible; 
and this is the only remark we shall here oppose to an infidelity 
that denies the existence of every thing high and godly. For 
the question respect^g the creation of man, or as atheism 
terms it, the first springing up of the human race, is beyond 
the limits of history, and must be left to the decision of revela- 
tion and faith ; for the question can be reached by no history, 
no science of history — no historicafresearch. History begins, 
as this will be presently shown, with man’s second step ; 
which immediately follows his concealed origin antecedent to all 
history. * ^ 

To recur now to the example alre«.dy given of an island 
situated in the middle of the ocean, with its savage inhabitants 
and their miserable fishing-b^ats — the real solution, os experi- 
ence has really proved, of this apparent difficulty is, on a nearer 
acquaintance with the subject, easily found. If, for example, 
the language and traditions of this rude, savage, or at least 
degraded, tribe, are minutely studied and investigated, then so 
striking a resemblance and affinity wilf be found witR the lan- 
guages and traditions of the races in either of the remotely 
situated continents, that the most sceptical mind will hardly 
entertain a doubt respecting the common Origin of both ; for 
this communify in language and traditions is too strong^ too 
strikingly evident, to be ascribed with any degree of proba- 
bility to the sport of^accident. This truth now once firmly 
established (for a community of language, tradition, and race 
among all the ilktions of the earth is a truth almost unani- 
mously i^eived and acknowledged by those historical inquirers 
m^t versed in nature, and most learned in philology of the 
present ag«), it becomes a mere matter of indifference, or ono 
at lea^t of mmol' importance, how and in what way this 
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originally Savage, or at least barbarised tribe first amved 
hither ; and it were a mere waste of labour to select, among 
the h\m(4rpd conceivable or inconceivable accidents and possi- 
bilities which may have occasiontnl or led to this arrival, any 
particular one as the best V^vplanation, and to found thereon 
some ingenious hypothesis, how the land on both sides may 
have been differently situated, before a closer con^xion with 
this little island was bvoken off by the destructive floods ; or in 
which of the last great catastrophes of the earth that disjunc- 
tion may havflj||^en place. We may leave such conjectures 
to themselve3,^.nd, satisfied with the main result, proceed 
further in the historical investigation and survey of the earth. 
For, in truth, the earth’s surface more narrowly and carefully 
examined, furnishes, in reference to and his primitive 

history, far other and weightier problems than those involved 
in the example first selected. 

It is generally known that in a great many places situated 
in various parts of the earth, in the interior of mountains and 
even on plains, sometimes near the surface, and sometimes at a 
greater or less depth in the interior of mountainous chains 
rising to a very great' elevation above the level of the sea, 
there are found wholes strata of scattered bones belonging to 
animal species either actually existing, or which formerly 
exi|Sted and are now totally extiniftt — the chaotic remains of an 
all-destroying inundation that immediately remind us of the 
general tradition respecting the great Flood, ^ In other places 
again, extensive layers of coral, sea-shells^ marine plants, and 
other products of the sea, imbedded in the firm soil, prove 
these tracts of land to have been an ancient bottom of the 
sea. According to all appearance, these are not only monu- 
ments of one great natural revolution, but these elemental 
gigantic sepulchres of the primitive world offer to the mind 
many and various problem^ which more nearly^ hideed, regard 
the earth, hut as that planet is the habitation of man, have in 
consequence an indirect, but proximate, reference to mankind 
and their earliest history, A single example will berit serve to 
point out among so many things, which are longer perhaps 
susceptible of explanation, that which is of most moment to 
the historian ; as well as the limits within which he should 
keep. 

Not long back, about nine years ago, a cave was discovered 
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in the county of Yorkshire, in England, filled for the most 
part with the bones and skeletons of hyicnas, of the same species 
now found in the southernmost point of Africa — the of 

Good Hope. These bones wer^ intermixed with those tf timers, 
bears, wolves, as also of elephantSj^hinosceri, and other ani- 
mals, among which were found the remains of the old large 
deer, that ia^not now to be met with in England. The pro- 
found naturalist, Schubert, whom, in sujjjects of this’ kind, I 
wilhngly take for my guide, observes in his natural history 
with respect to this newly- discovered cavern (i^ch evidently 
belongs to another, long extinct, and anterior w^Rd of nature), 
that the opinion which would make a whole stratum of bones 
to have been swept thither by floods in so sound a state, and 
from so remote a distance, is perfectly inadmissible. He shows 
it to be much more probable that this cave was the den of a 
troop of hyaenas, which had dragged thither the bones of the 
other animals ; for this fell and rapacious animal feeds by pre- 
ference on bones, which it knows ho^ to break, as it is in the 
habit of raking up dead bodies. What an immense interval 
separates that now highly civilised state — those flourishing 
provinces — that country abounding, and almost overteeming, 
with all the fruits of human industry, wjth all the productions 
of mechanic skill ; — that cultivated garden, that Island- Queen, 
the mistress of every sea ; — what an immense interval sepa- 
rates her from those savage times, whin troops of hyaenas 
prowled about the land, together with the other gigantic ani- 
mals of the southern zope and tropic clime ! 

Thus is it natural to suppose that in one of the last great 
revolutions of nalure the chmate of the •earth has undergone a 
total change ; and that originally the now icy north enjoyed a 
glowing warmth, a rich fertility, and all the fulness of luxu- 
riant life. A number of still more decisive facts declare for this 
supposition, or^ to speak more properly, this certainty ; ^nce 
we discover in the upper parts of Northern Asia, and in ge- 
neral throughout the Polar regions, entire forests of palm in the 
subterrane^B strata, as also well preserved remams of whole 
herds of elephant?, and of many other kindred species of ani- 
mals now totally extinct. Long before most of these facts 
were discovered, Lieibnitz had conjectured that originally the 
earth in genertd, even in the north, enjoyed a much warmer 
temperature than in the present period of all-ruling and pro- 
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greasive frost ; and Buffon and others have established on this 
idea the hypothesis of a vast central fire in the interior of the 
earth. oThe interior parts of the earth and its internal depths 
are a“reg?on totally impervious fo the eye of mortal man, and 
can least of all be approached by those ordinary paths of hypo- 
thesis adopted by naturalists and geologists. The region 
designed for the existence of man, and of every otlier creature 
endowed with organic life, as .veil “hs the sphere open to tlie 
perception of man's senses, ^is confined to a limited space 
between ^e upper and lower parts of the earth, exceedingly 
small in proportion to the diameter, or even semi-diameter^ of 
the earth, and forming only the Exterior surface, or outer ^kins, 
of the great body of the earth. Even at a very slight depth 
below the earth’s surface, all change of seasons cea^e^ and an 
even temperature eternally prevails, approximating rather to 
cold than living heat. Yet on this side the earth is more easy 
of access than in the upper regions, where not only the higher 
Alps and glaciers are the last attainable limit to human daring, 
but even the pure ether of the supernal atmosphere made an 
aeronaut, celebrated for his disaster, learn at his own cost, hoAV 
^ very . near is that boiftidary where, in deadening cold, all life 
and all observation ce^ase. It is in the physical, as in the 
moral world — where light and heat should exist, there two 
tilings are necessary — a power to give light and communicate 
h^t, and a substance capable of receiving and absorbing the 
one and the other. Where either condition is wanting, there 
reigns eternal darkness, and deadly and eternal cold ; and so 
the fact, that the whole action of beat, and of all the life it 
produces, is confined entirely to this lower atmosphere, should 
awake attention rather than create surprise. In all matters, 
even of this sort, we cannot be too mindful of the necessity of 
confining our researches to that small, narrowly circumscribed 
sphere inhabited by man, and of never exceedingbthose limits. 

Thus to explain the fact that the habitable earth has not, as 
originally, so warm a Temperature as the north, we need not 
have recourse to any supposition of a central fire sigidenly ex- 
tinguished, like an oven that becomes cold, to any other 
violent hypothesis of the same kind ; for this fact may be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by tlie last great revolution of nature — the 
general deluge, which, as may be assumed with great proba- 
bility, produced a change in the heretofore much purer, balmier 
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and more genial atmosphere. That towards the equator, the 
position of the earth’s axis has undergone a change, and that 
thereby this great revolution in the earth’s climate weA occa- 
sioned, is indeed a bare possibility ; but until furtfter ^roof, 
this must be regarded as a purely g^ratuitous hypothesis. But 
without subscribing to these fanciful suppositions, and mathe- 
matical the5%ies, and without wishing to penetrate, with some 
geologists, into the hidden depths of the ^arth in quest of an 
imagined central fire, we shall find on the inhabited surface 
of the globe, or very near it, many proofs and indications of 
the^once superior energy of the principle of fire — a principle 
whereof volcanoes, whether sulusisting or extinct and the kin- 
dred phenomena of earthquakes, may be considered the last 
feeble sufviving effects ; for not basalt only, but porphyry, 
granite, and in general all the primary rocks, and those which, 
according to the classification of geologists, are more immedi- 
ately akin to them, can be proved ^o be of a volcanic nature 
with as much certainty, as we can trace, in the horizontal se- 
condary formations, the destructive influence and operation of 
the element of water. Hence this layer of subterraneous, 
though now in general slumbering fir^, with all its volcanic^ 
arteries and veins of earthquakes, may once have been as 
widely diffused over the surface of the globe, as the element 
of water, now occupying so large a portion of that surface. 
As volcanic rocks exist in the ocean, or* rather at its bottofn, 
and as their irruptions burst through the body of waters up 
to the surface of the sea ; as their volcanic agency gives birth 
to earthquakes, and not unfrequeiitly raises, and heaves up 
new islands frofii the depths of the ocean ; naturalists have 
concluded, with reason for these various facts, that the volcanic 
basis of the earth’s surface, though tolerably near, must still 
be somewhat deeper than the bottom of the ^ea. And without 
stopping to Examine the hypothesis relative to the imftieEt- 
surable depth of the ocean, the opinioqgwhich fixes the earth’s 
basis at about 30,000 feet, or one geographical mile and a half 
below the^evel the sea, does not exceed thp modest limits of a 
well-considered probability. In the present period of the globe, 
water is the predominant element on the earth’s surface. But if 
that volcanic power which lies deeper in the bosom of the earth 
and the kindred principle of fire, hid at an early epoch of nature, 
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the same influence and operation on the earth, as water after- 
wards had, we can well imagine such an influence to have 
raat^fil^v affected the lower atmosphere, and to have rendered 
the climate of the earth, eveir at the north, totally different 
from what it is at present.^ 

The strata of bones formed by the old flood, and the buried 
remains of a former race of ammals,^cail forth a rrhiark, which 
is not without importance in fespect to the primitive history 
of man; — it is, that among the many hones of other large and 
flmall land animals, which form of themselves a rich and varied 
collection of the subterraneous products of nature, the fosiil 
remains of man are scarcely anywhere to be found. It has 
sometimes happened that what were at first considered the bones 
of human giants, have been afterward? proved to have been 
those of animals. It is so very rare an instance to meet in 
fossil remains with a real human bone, skull, jaw-bone, or 
entire human skeleton (a{» in one particular instance was found 
enclosed in a lime-stone, mixed with some few utensils and in- 
struments of the primitive world, such as a stone-knife, a 
copper axe, an iron club, and a dagger of a very ancient form, 
together with some Human bones) ; that the vely rareness of 
the exception serves txily to confirm the general rule. Were 
we from this fact immediately to draw the conclusion that 
dpring all those revolutions of nature, mankind had not yet 
existence, such an h^^thesis would be rash, groundless, com- 
pletely at variance with history— one to which many even phy- 
sical objections, too long to detail here, might be opposed. 
That so very few, an^ indeed scarcely any human bones are 
to be found among the’ fossil remains of tne ' primitive world, 
may possibly be owing to the circumstance that by the very 
at^cial, hot, and highly-seasoned food of men, their bones, 
fr oii their chemical nature and more liable to 

desfmction than those of other animals. I iflay here repeat 
what I have edready fa^ ocGnsion to remark, and what is here 
of especial importance, as applpng partidulariy to the histoiy 
and circumstances of the pninitive world ; — namety, that all 
things are not Susceptible an entire, satisfictory, and abso- 
lutely certain explanation ; and that yet we may form a tole- 
rably correct conception of g^ieral facts ; though many of the 
particulars may remain for a time unexplamedj'or at least not 
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capable of a full explanation. So, on the other hand, it would 
he premature, and little conformable to the grave circumspection 
of the historian, to reduce all those- natural cataati^jA^ (the 
vouching’ monuments and my|terious inscriptions of which are 
now daily disclosed to the eye of Science as she explores the 
deep sepulchres of the earth) — to reduce, I say, all those 
natural cait^trophes exclusively to the one nearest to the his- 
torical times, and which, iddeed, is gttested by the clear, 
unanimous tradition of all, or at^ least of most ancient nations ; 
for several mighty and violent revolutions of nature, of various 
kinds, though of a less general extent, may possibly have hap- 
pened, and very probably did really happen simultaneously 
with, or subsequently, or even previouslyf to the last general 
flood. ^ 

The irruption of the Black Sea into the Thracian Bosphorus 
is regarded by very competent judges in such matters, B3 an 
event perfectly historical, or at leas^ from its proximity to the 
historical times, as not comparatively of so primitive a date. 
A celebrated northern naturalist has shown it to be extremely 
probable that the Caspian Sea, and the Lake Aral, were origi- 
nally united with the Euxine, and that’ on the other hand, th% 
North Sea extended very far over land,* and even near to those 
regions, leaving some marine plants very different from those of 
the Southern Seas. The originally must have stretched 
much further over the earth and even ©ver many places where 
now is dry land, as may easily be inferred from the great and 
extensive salt-steppes in Asia, Africa, and some parts of 
Eastern Europe, which furnish many and irrefragable proofs 
that the land w«s once occupied by th^ 3ea. 

All these great physical changes are not necessarily and 
exclusively to be ascribed to the last general deluge. The 
presumed irruption of Mediterranean into the oceal|i as 
well as man^ other mere partial revolutions in the eartlT aAd 
Sea, may have pccmred much later, axi|} quite apart from this 
great event. The original magniflcence of the climate of the 
north, asadispl^ed in the luxuriant richness of all organic 
productions, is Sommemomtod in many traditions of the primi- 
tive nations, specially those of Southern Asia ; and in these 
Sagas, the north is ever made the subject of imcommon 
eulogy. That the north enjoys a csertain natural pre-eminence 
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appear? to be matter of certainty; and to be even susceptible 
or scientific demonstration. The northern and southern ex- 
tremi^^ out planet appear at least to be very imlike, if we 
judge the terraqueous globe acQprding to the present state of 
geographical knowledge. %While the old and new continents, 
the north of Asia and of America, extend in long and wide 
tracts of land high up towards the North Pole,^Bo that the 
boundaries of land cannot be feveiywhere perfectly defined ; 
water is the predominant element around the colder South 
Pole, to which even the southernmost point of America, and 
the remotest island of Polynesia — the extreme verge of land 
—make no near approach ; and beyond these points, so far 
as the boldest navl^tors have been able to penetrate, they 
have discovered only sea and ice, and now^here a real Polar 
region of any great extent. Thus the South Pole is the cold 
and watery side, or as we should say in dynamics, the negative 
and weaker end of the eai;th’s body, while the North Pole on 
the other hand appears to be the positive and stronger extre- 
mity ; for, though the centre of the earth's magnetic attraction 
and magnetic life, accords not mathematically with the northern 
point, yet it lies at no very great distance from it. In other 
phenomena of jiature, i^o, the real seat and principle of life 
will be found, not at the mathematical point, but a little 
removed from it. 

Another circumstartCe worthy of consideration is, that the 
northern firmament possesses by far the largest and most 
brilliant constellations, and that though the southern firma- 
ment is embellished by^its own, they^ are neither in the same 
number, nor of the same beauty. To the impressions made 
by such objects, the men of the primitive ages were certainly 
far more alive than those of the present day ; and an obscure 
feeling for natiu’e, grounded on the real natural superiority of 
tKe north, as well as the poetical Sagas which w»re in part the 
natural offspring of such feelings, may have contributed to 
direct the stream of the first migrations of nations towards 


the north, and have occasioned the very early c;glonisation 
and settlement of its regions : for, in primf^ve antiquity, a 
certain presentient instinct, it is right to suppose, wels much 
oflener the primary cause of those migrations than such a 
spirit of commercial speculation as afterwards animated the 
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Phoenicians and their various colonies. We may here also 
observe, that even in its present state, the remoter north has 
its own peculiar charms and advantages, and that Wihumau 
industry it may attain to a mijch higher degree of productive- 
ness, than we should be at first-sigljt tempted to suppose. In 
this sense ought to be taken the tradition of antiquity, as to 
the happy cuid virtuous people of the Hyperboreans; and it 
is easy to understand it in this sense without infering thence 
too many consequences. If, on t^e other hand, some able and 
learned naturalists, led away by this fact, appear almost inclined 
to regiU’d the region of the North Pole, once in the enjo3'ment 
of a warm southern temperature, as one of the earliest, nay, 
the very earliest abode of the human race ; I canriot follow 
them in their hypothesis, opposed as it is to tlie positive and 
unanimous tradition o^many and most ancient nations, pointing 
with one concurrent voice to Central Asia as man’s primitive 
dvveUing-place. It appears, indeed, that the tradition of anti- 
quity as to the Island of Atlantis "ought to be considered 
historical ; but instead of regarding this country as an island 
of the Blessed situated in the arctic circle, I think it much 
more natural to refer the whole tradition to an obscure nautical ^ 
knowledge of America, or of those adj^aenb islands at which 
Columbus first touched, and to which the Phoenician pilots (who 
beyond all doubt circumnavigarted Africa), may not improbably 
have been driven in the course of their voyage. * 

I have laid it down as an invariable maxim constantly to 
follow historical tradition and to hold fast by that clue, even 
when many things, in the testimony and declarations of tradition, 
appear strange and almost inexplicable, ^ at least enigmatical ; 
for so Boob as in the investigations of ancient history we let 
slip that thread of Ariadne, we can find no outlet from the 
labyrinth of fanciful theories, and the chaos of clashing 
opinions. For this reason I cannot concur in the very violfeni 
hypothesis which a celebrated geologist towards the close of 
the last century, M. De Luc, has nazarded respecting the 
deluge, and|^which the excellent Stolberg has adopted in his 
great historical wfllk ;* although the author of this theory, so 
far from intending to oppose /it to the Mosaic account of the 

• The History of Religion of Count Frederick Stolberg;— u noble 
monument raised by genius and learning to the honour of Religion.^ 
Trant. 

• Q 
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delug-e, or to set ^side the narrative of the inspired liistorian, 
conceived his hypothesis was calculated to furnish the strong-est 
configjfation and clearest illustration of the sacred text. But 
I cannot reconcile his theory either with Holy Writ, or with 
the general testimony of historical tradition. The supposition 
is this, that the deluge was not a general inundation of the 
whole earth, according to the ordinary belief, Ijut a mere 
chatige of the solid and fluid parts of the earth's sufface, a dyna- 
mical transmutation of land and sea, so that what was formerly 
land became sea, and vice vers^. This is much more than can 
be found in the old account of the Noachian flood, or than a 
sound critical interpretation would infer ; and the supposition 
that the names of rivers and countries occurring in the Bible, 
refer to those objects as they existed in the original dry land ; 
and are again to be transferred to similar objects in the new 
land that sprung up with, or after, or out of the deluge ; this 
supposition, I say, bears too evidently the stamp of arbitrary 
conjecture, to gain admission and credit with those who have 
taken historical tradition for their guide. If by the geological 
facts which offer, or which we think offer, satisfactory proof, 
not only of the geneial Noachian flood, but of more than one 
deluge and of stiU mo.je violent catastrophes of nature ; if by 
these geological facts before our eyes, such a total revolution 
and dynamic transmutation of land and sea were really proved 
(and the character of these proofs 1 must abandon to the 
investigation and judgment of others); this great revolution 
examined in an historical point of view, ahd in reference to 
the Mosaic history, must then be rather referred to that elder 
period, whereof it is ^oid : “ The earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; but the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.^’ 

These words which announce the presage of a new morn of 
tT^ktion, not only represent a darker and wilier state of the 
globe, but very clearly show the element of water to be still 
in predominant force. Even the division of the elements of 
the waters above the firmament, and of the waters below it, on 
the second day of creation — the permanent limitation^ of the 
sea for the formation and visible appearance of dry land, neces- 
sarily imply a mighty revolution in the earth, and afford 
additional pr;^ that the Mosaic history speaks not only of 
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one, but of several catastrophes of nature ; a circumstance that 
has not been near enoug’h attended to in the g-eologicsl inter- 
pretation and niustratiou of the Bible. But to the Ibolff and 
ill-founded hypothesis above-mfentioned, many geological facts 
may be opposed, for in the midst of Vast tracts and strata of au 
ancient bottom of the sea, many spots are found covered with 
the accumi^ted remains lar\p animals, with trunks of trees 
and various other products of vegetation, pertaining not to the 
sea, but to drj' land. • 

With the clearest and most indubitable precision, the Mosaic 
history fixes the primitive dwelling-place of man in that central 
region of Western Asia situate near two great rivers, and amid 
four inland seas, the Persian and Arabian gulfs on the one hand, 
and the Caspian and IVLediterranean seas on the other, and which 
is likewise designated for the same pmpose by the concurrent 
traditions of most other primitive nations. The ancient tra- 
dition of the European nations as ^o their own origin and 
early history, conducts the inquirer constantly to the Cau- 
c^ian regions, to Asia Minor, to Phoenicia, and to Egypt ; 
countries all of them contiguous to, in th^ vicinity and even on 
the coast of, that central region. Among the primitive Asiatic 
nations, the Chinese place the cradle of tneir origin and civilisa* 
tion in the north-western province of Sheusee; and the Indians 
fix their’s towards the north of the Hima^ya Mountains. Thtfi 
this last tradition points to Bactriaua, which, as it borders 
on Persia., approximates consequently to that central region; 
whereof the holy and primitive country of the Persian Sagas, 
Atropatena or land of me, now known the name of Adher- 
buan, forms a paft. With a clearness and precision which admit 
of no doubt, the Mosaic history designates the two great rivers 
of that central region, the Tigiis and Euphrates, by the same 
names which they have ever afterwards home; ana even 
name of E^en,'down to a later period, was affixed to a country 
near Damascus, and to another in Assyria, The third river of 
Paradise has been sought for by some in a more northerly di- 
rection — in^he region of Mount Caucasus; and though not 
with equal certainty as in the other two instances, they have 
thought to find it in the Fhaais. The fourth river towards tha 
south, the old interpreters generally took to ^Lthe Nile; but 
the description of its course is so widely differe^v from the pro* 

G 2 
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Bent situation of that river, and the present geography of the 
whole^f those regions, that here at least a very great change 
musff^aVe occurred, in order to occasion this discrepancy be- 
tween the old description of this river’s course, and the present 
geography of the country. ‘ 

In another circumstance also, which lias been mostly too 
little attended to, this disparity between the MdSaic descrip.- 
tion and the present conformation of those regions is particu- 
larly striking. The geography of the rivers of Paradise, at least 
of two or three, may be easily traced, though the fourth remains 
a matter of uncertainty ; but the one source of Paradise in 
which those four rivers had their rise, in order thence to spread 
and diffuse fertility over the whole earth — this one source 
which is precisely the object of most importance, can nowhere 
be found on the earth ; whether it be dried or filled up, or how- 
soever it has been removed. In attending to some indications 
in Scripture, and with out transgressing the due limits of inter- 
pretation, may we not be permitted to conjecture that the first 
chastisement inflicted on man by expulsion from his first glo- 
rious habitation and, primeval home, may have been accom- 
panied by a change in Paradise brought about by some natural 
convulsion? To jutl^o by analogy, and from circumstances, 
which even a passage in Holy ^V^rit alludes to, this convulsion 
must have been rathyr a volcanic eruption, by which even at 
the present day the sources of rivers are dried up, and their 
course completely changed, than a mere inundation that we are 
ever wont to regard oj the sole possible cause of physical revo- 
lutions. Many vestiges of such changes may perhaps be proved 
from oven geological observation; — thus to cite only one ex- 
ample, the Dead Sea in Palestine itself may be included in the 
number of those lakes that bear very evident traces of a volcanic 
origin. The supposition, ho>vever, which we have ventured to 
malie, must not be looked upon in the light of a formal hypo- 
thesis, but rather eis a question dictated by a love of inquir}', and 
by_ a desire for the further elucidation of a subject not yet suf- 
frciently understood. ^ 

Thus have I now taken a general survey of the early condi- 
tion of the globe, consid^d as the Imbitadon of man, and a 3 
for as was necessary for that olijoct ; and in this rapid sketch 1 
have endoBTOured, os for oa wa9 possible for a laymaDi to place 
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in the clearest light the most remarkable and best attested 
facts aiiJ discoveries of geology, with a constant attention to 
tile testimony of primitive and historical tradition, ^dl^nger 
embarrassed by these physical (Jiscussions, we may now proceed 
to meet the main question: “ Wh;^t relation hath man to this 
his habitation — earth ; what place doth he occupy therein ; and 
what rank'^oth he hold among the other creatures and co- 
liabitauts of this globe; what iiT his proper^ destiny upon, and in 
relation to, the earth; and what is it which really constitutes 
him man ?” 


Tlie absolute, and, for that reason, pagan system of natural 
philosophy spoken of above, has indeed, in these latter times, had 
tlie courage, laudable perhaps in the perverse course which it 
had taken, to rank man with the ape, as a peculiar species of 
the general kind. When in its anatomical investigations, it 
lias numbered the various characteristics of this human ape, 
according to the number of its vertjbroc, its toes, &c., it con- 
cedes to man, as his distinguishing quality, not what we are 
wont to call reason, perfectibility, nr the faculty of speech, but 
‘‘ a capacity for constitutions !” Thus man would be a liberal 


ape ! And so far from disagreeing wifh the author of this 
opinion, we think man may undoubtedly.hecome so to a certain 
extent, although the idea that he was originally nothing more 
tliaii a nobler or better discijilined ape is alike opposed to the 
voice of history, and the testimony of nutuml science. If m 
the examination of man’s nature we will confine our view ex- 
clusively to the lower world of animals, 1 should say that the 
possible contagion and communication of various diseases, and 
organic properties and powers of animus, would prove in man 
rather a greater sympathy and afiinity of organic hfe and animal 
blood with tlie cow, the sheep, the camel, the horse, and the 
elephant, than vrith the ape. Even in the venol^ous serpent 
Qud the mad dog, this deadly affinity of blood and this feaTfill 
contact of internal life exist in a different and nearer degree, 
than have yet been discovered in tlie ape. The docility, too, of 
the clephai^ and other generous animals, bears much stronger 
marks of onalogyPwith reason than the cunning of the aw, in 
whicli the native sense of a sound, unprejudiced mind will 
always recognise an unsuccessful and abortive imitation of man. 
The resemblance of physiognomy and cast of countenance in. 
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the lion, the buUj and the eagle, to the human face — a reaem- 
blance so celebrated in sculpture and the imitative arts, and 
whio^^r'c^ interwoven into the whole mythology and symbolism 
of the ancients — this reaemblanc;e is founded on far deeper and 
more spiritual ideas than a^y mere comparison of dead bones in 
an animal skeleton can suggest. 

The extremes of error, when it has reached the height of 
extravagance, often ^celerate the i^eturn to truth ; and thus 
to the assertion that man i^ nothing more than a liberalised 
ape, we may boldly answer that man, on the contrary, was 
originally, and hy the very constitution of his being, designed 
to be the lord of creation, and, though in a subordinate degree, 
the legitimate nder of the earth and of the world around him 
— the vicegerent of God in nature. And if he no longer 
enjoys this nigh prerogative to its full extent, as he might and 
ought to have done, he has only himself to blame ; if he exer- 
cises his empire over creatures rather by indirect means and 
mechanical agency than tiy the immediate power and native 
energy of his own intellectual pro-eminence, he still is the lord 
of creation, and has retained much of the power and dignity 
he once received, did' he but always make a right use of that 
power. » 

The distinguishing cliaract eristic of man, and the peculiar 
eminence of his nature and his destiny, as these are universally 
felt and acknowledged by mankind, are usually deBned to con- 
sist, either in reason, or in the faculty of ^speech. But this 
definition is defective in this respect, that, on one hand, reason 
is a mere abstract faculty, which to be judged, requires a 

G ychologicol investigaTion or analysis ; and that, on the other 
kud, the faculty of ^ppeech is a mere potentiality, or a germ 
which must be unfolded before it can become a real entity. 
We should therefore give a much more correct and compre- 
fiensive definition, if, instead of this, we said : The peculiar 
pre-eminence of man consists in this — that to him alone 
among all other of earth's creatures, the word has been im- 


parted and communicated. The word actually d^ivored and 
really communicated is not a mere dead faculty, but an histori- 
cal reality and occurrence ; and for that ve^ reason, the defini- 
tion we have given stands much more fitly at ^e head of 
a story, than the other more abatraot one. 
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In the idea of the word, nonsidered. as the basis of man’s 
digriity and peculiar destination, the internal lif^ht of conscious- 
ness and of our own understanding, is undoubtedly firMt lauded 
— this word is not a mere facuity of speech, but the mrtlle root 
whence the stately trunk of all language has sprung. But tho 
word is not confined to this only — it next includes a living, 
working p5ver — it is not merely an object and organ of know- 
ledge — an instrument 0 / teaching and. learning ; — but the 
medium of affectionate union and conciliatory accommodation, 
judicial arbitrement and efficacious command, or even creative 
productiveness, as our own experience and life itself manifest 
each of those significations of the word ; and thus it embraces 
the whole plenitude of the excellencies and qualities which cha- 
racterise man. • 

Nature, too, has hir mute language and her symbolical 
writing ; but she requires a discerning intellect to gain the key 
to her secrets, to unravel her profoi^d enigmas; and, piercing 
through her mysteries, interpret the hidden sense of her word, 
and thus reveal the fulness of her gtory. But he, to whom 
alone among all earth’s creatures, the word haj been imparted, 
has been for that reason constituted the lord and ruler of thei 
earth. As soon, however, as he abandens that divine principle 
implanted in his breast; as soon as he loses that word of life 
which had been communicated and conRded to him; he sinks 
down to a level with nature, and from 'her lord, becomes her 
vassal ; and here gommeuces the history of niAn. 
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LECTURE II. 

. f 

ON THE DISPUTE In PRIMITIVE HISTORY, AND ON THE 
DIVISION OF iHE HUMAN RACE. 

“ In the beginning man had the word, and that word was from God.” 

TAus the divlnOj Promethean spark in the human breast, vvlien 
more accurately described and expressed, in less figurative lan- 
guage, springs from the word origmally communicated or 
intrusted to man ,^3 that wherein consist nis peculiar nature, 
hU intellectual dignity, an^l his high destination. — The preg- 
nant expression borrowed above from the New Testament, on 
the mystery and internal nature of God, may, with some varia- 
tion, and bating, os i^ evident, the immense distance between 
the creature and the Creator, be applied to man and his pri- 
mitive condition ; and 'may serve as a superscription or intro- 
duction to primitive history in the following terms : “In the 
baginning man had the word, and that word was from God — 
nnd out of the living power communicated to man in and by 
that word, came the light of his existence.” — iThis is at least the 
divine foundation of all history — it falls Aot properly within 
the domain of history, jput is anterior to it. To this position 
the stait of nature Wong savages forms no Valid objection ; 

that this was tho^bally original condition ofinaiikiiid is by 
no means proved, and is arbitrarily assumed ; nay, on the eon- 
the savage state must bo looked u^xin os a state of de- 
geuerooy and degradation — consequently not os the first, hut 
as the second, phenomenon in human nistory — as sometliiug 
which, as it h[is resulted from this second step in man's pro- 
gress, must be regarded as of a later orij^n. ^ r 

In history, as in all science and in life itself, the principal 
point on which every tiling turns, and the all-deciding problem, 
18, whether all things shoqld bo deduced from God, and God 
himself should be considered the first, nature the second exis- 
tence — the latter holding undoubtedly a very important place, 
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or, whether, iu the inverse order, the precedency should be 
given to nature, and, as invariably happens in such cases, all 
things should be deduced from nature only, whtr^^ the 
Deity, though not by express linequivocal words, yet iu fact is 
indirectly set aside, or remains at least unknown. This ques- 
tion cannot be settled, nor brought to a conclusion, by mere 
dialectic strife, which raraly leg-ds to its object. It is the will 
which here mostly decides; and, accordiifg to the nature and 
leaning of his character, leads thB individual to choose between 
the two opposite paths, the one ho would follow in speculation 
and in science, in faith and in life. 

Thus much at least we may say, in reference to the science 
of history, that they who in that department will consider 
nature only, and vieiy man but with the eye of a naturalist 
(specious and plauaibl# as their reasons may at first sight 
appear), will never rightly comprehend the \^rld and reality of 
history, and never obtain an adequate conception, nor exhibit 
an intelligible representation of its phenomena. On the other 
hand, if we proceed not solely and exclusively from nature, but 
first from God and that beginning of nature appointed by God, 
so this is by no means a degradation or misapprehension of 
natui'e ; nor does it imply any hostilify towards nature — an 
hostility which could arise onl^^from a very defective, erroneous, 
or nari'ow-minded conception of historical philosophy. On the 
contrary, experience has proved that by this course of speculation 
we are led more tkoroughly to comprehend the glory of God in 
nature, and the magnificence of nature herself-i-a course of spe- 
culation quite consistent >vith the full ffocognition of nature^s 
rights, and the share due to her in the l^ory and progress of 
man. w • 

Regarded in an hbtorical point of view, man was created 
free — there lay two paths before him — ho bad to cboa4^ 
between the one, conducting to the realms above, and the 
other, leading to the regions below; — and thus at least he was 
endowed wi^ the faculty of two different wills. Had ho 
rem^ed ^tbadf^t in his first will — that pure emanation of the 
Deity — ^had he remained true to the word which God had com- 
municated to him — he would have had but one will. Ho 
would, however, have still been free ; hut his freedom would 
have resembled that of the heavenly spirits!, whom we must not 
imagine to be devoid of freedom betaus^ they are no longer in 
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a state of trial, and can never be separated from God. We 
should, besides, greatly err, if we figured to ourselves the Para- 
disair st^te of the first man aa one of happy indolence; for, 
in truths it was far otherwise designed, and it is clearly and 
expressly said that our first parent was placed in the garden of 
the earth to guard and cultivate it. “To guard,” because an 
enemy was to be at hand, against whpm it behovedrfo watch and 
to contend. “To cultivate,” possibly in a very different man- 
ner, yet fltill with Labour, though, doubtless, a labour blessed 
with far richer and more abundant recompense than afterwards, 
when, on man’s account, the earth was charged with malediction. 

This first divine law of nature, if we may so speak, by virtue 
of which labour and struggle became from the beginning the des- 
tiny of man, has retained its full force through all succeeding 
ages, and is applicable alike to ever^^lass, and every nation, 
to each individual as well as to mankind in general, to the 
most -important, as to itbe most insignificant, relations of 
society. He who weakly slirinks from the struggle, who will 
offer no resistance, who will endure no labour nor fatigue, can 
neither fulfil his own vocation, whatever it be, nor contribute 
ought to the general welfare of mankind. But since man hath 
been the prey of disdord, two different wills have contended 
within him for the mastery — a divine and a natural will. Even 
has freedom is no longer that happy freedom of celestial peace 
— the freedom of one who hath conquered and triumphed — but 
a freedom, as we now see it — the freedom of undetermined 
choice — of arduous, still undecided, struggle. To return to 
the divine will, or the qpe comformable to God — to restore har- 
mony between the ^^iral and the divine wiU, and to convert 
transform moroBnd more the lower, earthly, and natural 
will into the higher and divine one, is the great task of man- 
Ipnd in general, as of each individual in particular. And this 
return — this restoration — this transfonnation— all the enden- 
vouTB after such — the progress or retrogreaaionB in this path— - 
constitute an essential part of Universal history, sO far as 
embraeee the moral development and intejlectu^ march of 
humanity. But the fbet that man, so soon as he loses the 
iniemal sheet«anchor of truth and life — so soon as> he abaudema 
the atomal law of divine ordinance, falls imnmdiately under 
die hxninion of nature^ and becomes her boodsBiBn, enidi indi- 
ridnal miayJean from hia own interior, his own e^erienoe, and 
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a survey of life ; since the violent disorderly might of passion 
herself is only a blind power of nature acting within ua. Al- 
though this fact is historical, and indeed the first of^imfisto- 
rical facts, yet as it belongs to all mankind, and recurs in each 
individual, it may be regarded as a psychological fact and phe- 
nomenon of human consciousness. And on this very account 
it does not 'precisely fall within the limits of history, and it 
precedes all history ; but all thS consequei^es or possible con- 
sequences of this fact, all the censequences that have really 
occurred, are within the essential province of history. 

The next consequence which, after this internal discord had 
broken out in the consciousness and life of man, flowed from 


the development of this principle, was the division of the 
single race of man intg a plurality of nations, and the conse- 
quent div ersity of languages. As long as the internal harmony 
of the soul was undisturbed and unbroken, and the light of 
the mind unclouded by sin, language could be npugbt else 
than the simple and beautiful copy or expression of internal 
serenity ; and, consequently, there could be but one speech. 
But after the internal word, which had been cqpramunicated by 
God ip man, hsul become obscured ; al'tcr man’s connexion 
with his Creator had been broken ; ev^h outward language 
necessarily fell into disorder and confusion. The simple and 
divine truth was overlaid with various and sensual fiction^ 
buried under ^lu5ive symbols, and at Iflst perverted into a 
horrible phantom. . Even Nature, that, like a clear mirror of 
God’s creation, had originally lain revealed and transparent 


to the unclouded eye of man, became^now more and more 
unintelligible, stftnge, and fearful ; once fallen away from 
his God, man fell more and more into a of internal coi^ 

flict and confusion. Thus there sprang up a multitude of 
languages, alien one from the other, 'and varying with every 
climate, in proportion as m ank ind became morally disunited^ 


by an organic diversity of form; — for when ^nan hs 
fallen uiidei%the j^wer and dominion of nature, his i 
ooafbrmatioii changed with every cUmate. As a pi 
animal indigenous to Africa or America has a totally d 
form and oonatitutfton in Asia^ so it is with man ; . and U 


plant or 
different 
the races 


of mankind form so many specific variations of the same kind^ 
from the iiegxu to the eoj^eTiColDared Amezkan and the 
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savage islander of the South Sea. The expression racej, how- 
ever, applied to man, involves something abhorrent from liis high 
uplift^ iipirit, and debasing to its native dignity. This diversity 
of races among men no one ought to exaggerate in a manner 
BO as to raise doubts as to the identity of their origin ; for, 
according to a general organic law, which indeed is allowed to 
hold good in the natural history of animals, faceM^apable of a 
prolific union, musti^be considered of the same origin, and as 
constituting the same species. Even the apparent chaos of 
different languages may be closed into kindred families, which, 
though separated by the distance of half the globe, seem still 
very closely allied. Of these different families of tongues, 
the first and most eminent arc those by which their internal 
beauty, and the noble spirit breathing through them and 
^ apparent in their wliole construction, denote for the most part 
n higher origin and divine inspiration ; and, much as all these 
languages differ from ea^:h other, ihey appear, alter all, to be 
merely branches of one common stem. 

The American tribe* appear, indeed, to be singularly ’ 
strange, and to stared at a fearful distance from the rest of 
mankind; yet the European writer,* most deeply conversant 
with those nations iltlid their languages, has found in their 
traditions and tongues, and even in their manners and customs, 
many positive and incontestable points of analogy Avith Eastern 
Asia and its inhabitahts. 

When man liod once fallen from virtmj, no determinable 
limit could be assigned to his degradation, nor how far he might 
descend by degrees, ^d approximate even to the level of the 
brute ; for, as from his origin he was a being essentially free, 
he was in consequeiflco capable of change, and even in his 
organic powers most flexible. 

must adopt this principle as the only clue to guide us in 
our inquires, from the negro who, ns well from his bodily 
strength and agility, os from his docile and in general excellent 
character is far from occupying the low’est grade in the scale of 
humanity, down to the monstrous Patagonian, the* almost im- 
becile Feshwerais, and the horrible cannibal of New Zealand, 
whose veiT portrait excites a shudder in the beholder. How, 
even m uie midst of civilisataoD, man may degenerato into 

* Schlegel alludes to Alexander von Humboldt.-^ Ihoiu. 
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the savage state; to what a pitch of moral degradation he 
may descend, those can attest who have had opportunities of 
investigating more closely the criminal history of gri^t cul- 
prits, and even, at some perio;Js, the history of whole nations. 
In fact, every revolution is a transient period of barbarism, 
in which man, while he displays partial examples of the 
most heroRi virtue and generous self-devotion, is often half a 
savage. Nay, a war conducted with ^eat animosity and 
protracted to extremities, may easily degenerate into such a 
state of savage ferocity : hence it is the highest glory of truly 
civilised nations to repress and sUbdue, by the sentiment of ho- 
nour, by a system of severe discipline, and by a generous code of 
warfare, respected alike by all the belligerent parties, that ten- 
dency and proneness Jo cruelty and barbarity inherent in man. 

Among the different tribes of savages, there are many, indeed, 
that appear to be of a character incomparably better and more 
noble than those above-mentioned;^ yet, after the first ever so 
favourable impression, a closer investigation will almost always 
discover in them very bad traits of character and manners. — 
So far from seeking with Rousseau and his disciples for the true 
origin of mankind, and the proper founiftitinn of the social com- 
pact, in the condition even of the be^ and noblest savages ; 
and so little disposeil are we to remodel society upon this boasted 
ideal of a pretended state of "nature, that we regard it, on the 
contrary, as a state of degeneracy and degradation. Thus "in 
his origin, and bj nature, man ig no savage : — he may, indeed, 
at any time and m any place, and even at the present day, be- 
come one easily and rapidly, but in general, not by a sudden 
fell, but by a slow and gradual decIeii?ion ; and we the more 
willingly adopt this view as there are many historical grounds 
of probability that, in the origin of mankind, this second fell of 
moil was not immediate nnd total, but slow and gradual, and 
that consequently all those tribes which we call savage al^of 
the same origin with the noblesc and most civilised nations, 
and have only by degrees descended to their present state of 
brutish degradation. 

Even the divflion of the human race Into a plurality of nations, 
and the chaotic diversity of human tongues, appear, from his- 
torical traditioD, to have become genend and complete only at 
a more advanced period^ for, in the beginning, mention is made 
imt of one separation of numlnn d into two races or hMtiie classes. 
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I use Uie general expression historical tradition ; for the brief 
and almost enigmatical, but very significant and pregnant 
words^n which the first great outward discord, or conflict of 
tnanUmd^ primitive history, is^represented in the Mosaic nar- 
rative, are corroborated in a very remEirkable degree by the 
Sagas of other nations, among which I may instance in particular 
those of the Greeks and the Indians. Although ^s primitive 
conflicti^or opposition among irujn, is represented in these tra- 
ditions under various local cqjours, and not without some ad- 
mixture of poetical embellishinent, yet this circumstance serves 
only for the better confirmation of the fundamental truth, if we 
separate the essential matter from the adventitious details. 
Before I attempt to place in a clearer light this first great his- 
torical event, which, indeed, constitutes the main subject of all 
primitive history, by showing the strong concurrence of the 
many and various authorities attesting it; it may be proper to 
call your attention to a third fundamental canon of historical 
criticism, which, indeed, requires no lengthened demonstration, 
and is merely this, that in all inquiries, particularly into ancient 
and primitive history, we must not re'ect oJ^impossible or im- 

J jrohable whatever strikes us at first os strange or maiTellous. 
^or it often happens .ijiat a closer investigation and a deeper 
knowledge of a subject pnrves those things precisely to be true, 
which at the first view or impression, appeoim to us as the most 
siAgular ; while, on the other hand, if we persist in estimating 
truth and probability by the sole standard of Ejects vulgar and 
familiar to ourselves ; and if we will apply this exclusive standard 
to a world and to ages so totally different, and so widely remote 
from our own, we shal^be certainly led into the most violent 
and most erroneous 
In entering on 

Mosaic account, primitive and, what we call, universal history, 
dw not properly commence with the first man, his creation or 
ulterior destiny, but with Cain — tho fratricide and ourse of 
Gain. The preceding part of the sacred narratiTe regards, if 
we may so speak, only the private life of Adam, ^nhich, how- 
ever, will always retain a 1)0^ Bignificancy for all the desoendants 
of the fimt progenitor. 

Tho origin of discord in man, and the transmisrioD of that 
miaehief to all ages add all generations, is, indeed, the first 
hiatorioal Ihot » bid on aoGOont of its univeamli^, it fiormi^at 


hypotheses. 

this subject we must observe that, in the 
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the same time, as I have before observed, a psychological phe- 
nomenon ; and while, in this first section of sacred history, 
every thing points and refers to the mysteries of reli^on ; the 
fratricide of Cain on the oth^ hand, and the fligfir ra that 
restless criminal to Eastern Asia, are the first events and cir- 
cumstances which properly belong to the province of history. 
In this acccwmt we see first the foundation of the most ancient 
city, by whi^ undoubtedly we "must understand a great, or at 
least an old and celebrated city of ^lastem Asia ; and, secondly, 
the origin of various hereditary classes, trades, and arts ; espe- 
cially of those couuected witli the first knowledge and use of 
met^, and which, doubtless, hold the first place in the history 
of human arts and discoveries. 

The music, which is attributed to those primitive ages, con- 
sisted, probably, rather in a medicinal or even magical use of 
that art, than in the beautiful system of later melody. Among 
the various works and instruments of smithcraft, and productions 
of art which the knowledge of mines and metals led to, the 
momentous discovery of the sword is particularly mentioned : 
by the brief enignllitic words which relate this discovery, it is 
difficult to know whether we arc to uflderstand them as the 
expression of a spirit of warlike enthusiaam, or of a renewed 
curse end dire wailing over all the BiHM:eeding centuries of he- 
reditary murder, and progresrive evil, under the divine per- 
mission. In all probability, these words refer to the origin of 
human sacriRces, emanating as they did from an infernal design, 
which we must consider as one of the strongest characteristics 
of this race ; and those bloody sacrifices of the primitive world 
Seem to have stamped on the rites and Customs, as well as on 
the traditions and sentiments of many nations, a peculiar cha- 
racter of gloom and sadness. From this race were descended 
not only the inhabitants of cities, but nomade tribes, whereof 
many led, several thousand years a^, the same wandering TITb 
which they follow at the present ^y in the central parts of 
Eastern Asia, where vast remains of primitive mining operatious 
are frequen^Jy found. 

It is worthy df remark that, among one of these natious, 
the Tshudes, who inhabit a metallic mountain, we find^ if we 
may so an inverted history of Cain ; mention is made 

of the enmity between the first'two brothers of mankind, but 
all the cinniiiistances are set forth in a party-spirit fisvourable 
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to (^ain. It is said that the elder brother acquired wealth by 
gold and silver mines, but that the younger, becoming envious, 
drove^^iim away, and forced him to take refuge in thfe East.* 

So is^e race of Cain and Qim’s sons represented from its 
origin, as one attached to the arts, versed in the use of metals, 
disinclined to peace, and addicted to habits of warfare and 
violence, as again at a later period, it appears in ^pripture as a 
haughty and wlcked^acc of glints. 

On the other hand, the i.peaceful race of Patriarchs wlio 
lived iu a docile reverence of God and with a holy simplicity 
of manners, were descended from Seth. This second progenitor 
of mankind occupies a very prominent place even in the tradi- . 
tions of other nations, which make particular mention of the 
columns of Seth, signifying no doubf in the language of 
remote antiquity, very ancient monuments, and, as it were, the 
stony records of sacred tradition. In general, the first ten 
holy Progenitors or Patriarchs of the primitive world are 
mentioned under different names in tlie Sag^, not only of tho 
Indians, but of several other Asiatic nations, though undoubt- 
edly with important variations, ^nd not without much poetical 
colouring. But as in these traditions we can clearly discern 
the some general traibs of lustory, this diversity of representa- 
tion serves ouly to corroborate the main truth, and to illustrate 

more fully and forcibly. The views, therefore, of those 
modem theologians, 'who represent the concurrent testimony of 
Gentile nations to tho truths of primitive history as derived 
solely from tho Mosaic narrative, and, os if were, transcribed 
from a genuine copy of our Bible, are equally narrow -minded 
and erroneous. ^ ^ 

It would be more just and more consonant w’ith the whole 
spirit of the primitive world, to assert, what indeed may be 
conceded wdth little difficulty, that these nations had received 
much from the primeval source of sacred tradition ; bub they 
regarded as .a peculiar possession, and represented under pe- 
culiar forms, the common blessings of primitive revelation; 
and, instead of preserviiig in their integrity purity the 
traditions and oracles of the primitive wo^id, they overlaid 
them with poetical ornament, so that their whole traditions 
wear a fabulous aspect, until a n^rer and more patient inves- 

* See XUtter'B Geography, let port, page MB,— Itt Edition in Ger- 
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tiffation clearly discovers in them the main features of historic 
truth. 

Under these two different forms, therefore, doth ^-Slition 
reveal to U3 the primitive world? or, in other words, these are 
the two grand conditions of humanity which fill the records 
of primitive history. On the one hand, we see a race, lovers 
of peace, rw^ering’ God, blesse^d with long life, which they 
spend in patriarchal simplicity and innocence, and still no 
strangers to deeper science, espelfcially in all that relates to 
sacred tradition and inward contemplation, and transmitting 
their science to posterity in the old or symbolical writing, 
not in fragile volumes, but on durable monuments of stone. 
On the other hand, we behold a giant race of pretended demi- 
gods, proud, wicked, tand violent, or, as they are called 
in the later Sagas of the heroic times, the heaven-storming 
'^itans. 

This . opposition, and this disconl — this hostile struggle 
between the two great divisions of the human race, forms the 
whole tenure of primitive history. When the moral harmony 
of man had once been deran^c^, and tvvo opposite wills had 
sprung up within him, a divine will or a will-seeking God, 
and a natural will or a will bent on sensiMe objects, passionate 
and ambitious, it is easy to conceive how mankind from their 
very origin must have diverged into two o^osite paths. • 

Although this primitive division of mamdnd is now charac- 
terised as a difference of races, this ia far from being merely 
the case; and that opposition which distracted the primitive 
world had far deeper causes than the gfiere distinction of a 
noble and a meaner race of men. It is somewhat in this manner 
a German scholar of the last generation divided all nations now 
existing, or which have appeared within the later historical ages, 
into two classes ; wherever he imagined he found his favourite 
Celts and their descendants, he had ndt words strong enough to 
extol theii; romantic heroism; while he pursued with the most 
pitiless animosity, over the whole face of the earth, the unfor- 
tunate Moii|iilS|and all those he deduced Mm that stock. 
The struggle whi^ divided the primitive world into two great 
parties, arose far more from the opposition of feelings and of 
principles, than from difference of extra^on. Great os is 
the inteinl which separates those ages and that world from our 
own, we can easily comprehend how this first mighty contest of 
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nationSi which hiatoiy makea meotion of, was, ia fact, a straggle 
betw^n two religioua parties — two hostile sects, though 
hldeid^^under far other forms, and in different relations 
from any thing we witness in ^tho present state of the world. 
It was, in one word, a contest between religion and impiety, 
conducted, however, on the mighty scale of the primitive world, 
and with all those gigantic powers which, aceording to ancient 
tr^tion, the firsc then possessed.* 

The Greek Sagas represent this two-fold state of mankind 
in the primitive ante-historical ages in a very peculiar manner, 
U the gradual decline and corruption of successive generations; 
of this kind ia the tradition of the ages of the world, whereof 
four or five are numbered. The Golden age of human felicity 
and the Brazen age of all-ruling violence form the two essen- 
tial terms of this tradition ; and the intermediate ages are 
mere links, or points of transition, to render the account mi^e 
complete. 

In the age of Saturn, the first race allied to the gods lived 
in peace and happiness, and were blessed irith eternal youth ; 
the earth poured fcrrth her fruits and gifl^ in spontaneous 

* We must not sup^se that the Impiety of the Cainites was of a 
dogmatic kind. How could those primitive men, living so near the 
^Fountaln-hesd of revelation, conv^ersing with those who had witnessed 
the rise and m^t development of man’s marveDous history, endowed 
with that (inick, intuitive science which, in the operations of external 
nature, revealed to them the agency of invislUe spirits, witnessing the 
wondrous manifestations of G^'s love and power, the active ministry 
of his messengers of light; and, lastly, engaged themselves in a close 
communication with the infern^ powers: now cquld they, I say, fall 
into atheism or any other species of speculative imbelief? Their impiety 
was of a more p^tlcol nature, displaying itself in a daring violation of 
the precepts of Heaven, and in the practice of a dork, mysterious magic. 
By the aUuremeuts of sense, and the fascination of their false science, 
“^ey hy degrees inveigled the great moss of mankind into their errors. 
Their vast powers, supported and strengthened by infernal agency, 
were calculated to introduce disorder ai^ codfusion in the economy of 
the moral and physical universe, and to let loose on this probationary 
world the scienee of the abyss. Whoi do 1 say? The/i^airier between 
the visible and invisihls world would have b^ broken down — Hell 
would have ruled the earth, had not the Almighty, by an awfbl judg- 
ment, hurled the guilty race of ma and their infenial knowledge in the 
wattrs of the Deluge. In the (ace of Cham, however, which perpe- 
tuated BO many tractions of the eoriy Cainit^ some fragments of this 
onte-diluvian science of evil were preserved; and traces of it may still 
be discerned among the worshippers of Sivi in lDdiB.~7Vaiu. 
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abuDdance, and even the end of human life was not a real or 
painful death, but a g'entle slumber into another and higher 
world of immortal spirits. But the next generation k^lhe age 
of Silver is represented as wicked, devoid of reverence for the 
gods, and ghung loose to every turbulent passion. In the 
Brazen age this state of crime and disorder reached its highest 
pitch; lordly violence was the characteristic of the rude and 
gigantic Titans. Their arms were of copper and their instru- 
ments and utensils of brass, and ” even, in the construction of 
their edifices, they made use of copper; for as the old poet 
says, ‘'black iron wai not then known;” a circumstance which 
we must consider as strictly historical, and as characteristic of 
the primitive nations. Between this and the following age, the 
better heroic race of .poetical and even historic tradition is 
Somewhat strangely introduced ; and the whole series of gene- 
rations is closed by the Iron age, the present and last period of 
the world — the term of man’s progrewive degeneracy. 

This idea of a gradual and deeper degradation of human 
kind in each succeeding age, appears at first sight not to 
accord very well with the tes^^mony wjpch sacred tradition 
furnishes on man’s primitive state ; for it represents the two 
races of the primitive world as conteiftj)orary ; and indeed 
Seth, the progenitor of the better and nobler race of virtuous 
Patriarchs, was much younger than Cain. However, this con-« 
tradiction is only apparent, if we reflect that it was the wicked 
and violent race which drew the other into its disorders, and 
that it was from this contamination a giant corruption sprang, 
which continually increased till, with trifling exception, it 
pervaded the whole mass of mankind, and till the justice of 
God required the extirpation of degenerate humanity by one 
universal Flood. 

In the Indian Sagas the two races of the primitlve'World ara 
represented in a state of continual or perpetually-renewed war- 
fer® : — wicked nations of giants attack one or other of the two 
Brahminical races that descend from the virtuous Patriarchs ; 
generous amUivi^ly-in spired heroes come to their assistance, 
and achieve many wonderful victoiiee ovtt these formidable 
foes. Such is the chief subject all the great epic poems, 
and most ancient heroic Sagas of the Indians. In confonuity 
to their present modes of thinking, to their present con* 
stitution of society, they describe that fierce luce of giants tts 
H 2 
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a degraded caste of warriors ; and they even give that de- 
nomination to many nations well known in later history, such 
as tlJ^ChinesB, who bear the same name with them as with 
ourselves; the Pohlavos, who were a tribe of the ancient Medes 
and Persians, corresponding to one of the two sacred languages 
of ancient Persia — the Panlavi — and the lonians or Yavanas 
a^ording to the Asiatic denonnnation of the primitive Greeks. 

It may even be a^ matter of doubt, whether a regular caste of 
warriors, and an hereditary priesthood, according to the very 
ancient system of the hereditary division of classes, did not 
exist in the primitive world. However great may he the chro- 
nological confusion evinced in these poems and Sagas, however 
much, perhaps, of later history may nave been interwoven into 
their ancient narratives, and however much of poetical embel- 
lishment and gigantic hyperbole the whole may have received, 
the leading features of historic truth may still be distinguished 
with certainty in the chequered tablet of tradition. For the 
hostility of two rival races in the primitive world, considered 
in itself, and independently of adventitious circumstances, must 
be looked upou as at positive, and well authenticated fact. It 
might perhaps be proved before the tribunal of the severest 
historical criticism, that poetry, that is to say, primitive liistoric 
tradition clothed with the ornaments of poetry — is often much 
' nearer the truth in its representations of the primitive world 
than a dull reason, that draws its estimate of probability from 
mere vulgar analogies, and which sees or aiffects to see every- 
where, only stupid and brutish savages. 

A circumstance w^ich we must never lose sight of in this 
inquiry is that man did not suJfer an immediate and entire loss 
of those high powers with which he had been endow'ed at his 
origin; hut that the loss was gradual, and that for along time 
ayet he retained much of those powers, and that it was indeed 
the fearful abuse of those faculties in his lost stage of degene- 
racy which produced -that enormous licentiousness and wicked- 
ness spoken of in Holy Writ. And this is the real clue to the 
whole purport of primitiye history, and to a)l that appears to 
us in it so full of enieinfL This leading subject of primitive 
history — the struggle letween two races, as it is the fint great 
event in univers^ history, is also of the utmost importance in 
'the inTestigation of the suhee^uent progress of nations ; for 
this origin^ contest and opposition among men, according to 
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tlic two -fold liirectlon of the will, a will conformable to that of 
GoUj and a will carnal, ambitious, and enslaved to Nature, 
often recurs, though on a lesser scale, in later history^ or at 
least we can perceive sdmething like a feeble reflection or a 
distant echo of this primal discord. And even at the present 
period, which is certainly much nearer to the lost than to the 
first ages o^.the world, it would appear sometimes as if hu- 
manity were again destined, atf at its origin, to be more aUd 
more separated into two parties, o\ two hostile divisions. And 
as the greatest of German philosophers, Leibnitz, admirably 
observed that the sect of ath^^^m would be the last in Christen- 
dom and in the world ; so it ifi highly probable that this sect 
was the last in the primitive world, though stamped with thfr 
peculiar form which society at that period must have given to 
it, and on a scale of more gigantic magnitude. 

On this important subject we have another observation to 
make, which refers more properly to ^n incidental circumstance 
in primitive liistory ; for our great business is with the moral 
and intellectual progress of man. But even in respect to this 
more importimt object, the circumstance which we allude to 
should not be passed over in silence, as It tends to exemplify, 
illustrate, and confirm th^ principle we liiiFve already had occa- 
sion to enforce ; namely, that we ought not to estimate by the 
narrow standard of present ansflogies and vulgar probabilities^ 
all those facts in primitive nature and an primitive history 
which stiike us as so strange, mysterious, and marvellous ; 
provided they be really attested by ancient monumenta and 
ancient tradition. We should ever bear in mind what a mighty 
wall of 6eparatioi>— what an impassable ifbyss — dirides us from 
that remote world both of nature and of man. I refer to the 
imanimouB testimony of ancient tradition respecting the gigan- 
tic forma of the first men, and their corresponding longevity, 
far exceeding, as it did, the present ordinary standard of thfS 
duration of human life. With respect to the latter circum- 
stanec, indeed, there are so very many causes contributing to 
shorten con^j^rably the length of human life, that we nave 
completely lost eTbry criterion by which to estimate its original 
duration ; and it would be no slight problem for a profound 
physiological science to discover and explain from a deeper 
investigation of the internal constitution of the earth, or of 
astronomical mflaencesi, which are often auMTeptible of very 
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minute applications, the primary cause of human loogevity. 
By a simpler course of life and diet than the very ortifici^, 
unna^praj, and over-refined modes we follow, there are even at 
the preJSut day numerous exanjples of 'a longevity far beyond 
the ordinary duration of human life. In India it is by no 
means uncommon to meet vrith men, especially in the Brahmi- 
nieal caste, more than a hundred years of age, ocnd in the 
enjoyment of a robi|^t, and even generative vigour of constitu- 
tion. In the labouring class iji Russia, whose mode of living is so 
simple, there are examples of men living to more than a hun- 
dred, a hundred and twenty, and even a hundred and fifty years 
of age; and although these instaaoes form hut rare exceptions, 
they are less uncommon there than in other European countries. 
There are even remarkable cases of old men who, after the 
entire loss of their teeth, have gained a"^complete new set, as if 
their constitution had received a new sap of life, and a principle 
of second growth. What, in the present physical degene- 
racy of mankind, forms out a rare exception^ may originally 
liAve been the ordinary measure of the duration of human life, 
or at leadt may afford us some trace and indication of such a 
nieasure; n^ore especially as other branches of natural science 
oflfbr correspondent ai^olo^ies. On the other side of that great 
wall of separation which divides us from the primitive ages — in 

J iat remote world so little known to us, a standard for the 
uration of human life very dift'erent from the present may 
have prevailed ; and such an opinion is extremely probable, 
supported as it is by manifold testimony, anil confirmed by the 
sacred record of man’s divine origin. 

In order better to ^iuderstond and judge jnore correctly of 
the biblical number of yeEirs in human life, we ought never to 
overlook the very regions purport of the symbohcai relation of 
numbers in the divine chronolo^. We should thus ever keep 
(ASrselves in readiness, as, accorauig to the expression of Holy 
Writ, the hairs on a man’s head are numbered — and how 


much more so tiie yeai^ of his life ! — and as nothing here must 
he considered fortuitous, but all things as predestined and 
regulated according to the views of Provid.^uce. Again, as 
the Sermture often mentions that, in the hidden decrees of his 
iiitfoT, tne Almigt^y hath graciously been pleased to shorten 
bhe ouraticHL of a wtcEsiinM space of time : — as^ fur example, 
a oouran of ineverBible suffering— or, on the othtr hand, hth 
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added a eertaia noBhor of jean to a detenniued period of 
grace, or prolonged the duration of a maa’s life ; it behoTB 
us to eKamme which of these two courses of divine £avoi|^ be in 
any proposed case discoverahlB. In the extreme lon^vity of 
the holy Patriarchs of die primitive world — a longevity wnich 
as has been long proved and acknowledged, must be understood 
with reference only to the common astronomical years, the lat^ 
ter course of die divine goodaess is discernible, and human 
life in those ages must be reg^de^ as miraculously and super- 
natorally prolonged.* In the duration of Enoch's life, that 
holy prophet of the primitive world, whose translation was no 
death, but which, as the exit originally designed for man, 
should on that account be considered natureJ, the coincidence 
with the astronomical number of days in the sun’s course round 
the earth is the more Striking, as in the number of 365 years 
the number 83 is comprised as the root — a number whicn, in 
every respect, and in the most various applicaiion, is discovered 
to be the primary number of the eamL For, with the shght 
difference of an unit, the number of B65 years corresponds to 
the sum of 333, with die addition of 33 ; but the number of 
days strictly comprised in those 365 yifars amop^ts to four 
times 33,0(jk), with the addition of four ^jmes 330 Says. 

With regard to the gigantic staburd attributed to the primi- 
tive race of men, by the authentic testimony of universal tra- 
dition; — a testimony which it is easy to distinguish from mei^ 

poetical embellishment or exaggeration — it is singular that 

■ 

* Noah affords another striking example of a wonderful prolojigation 
or delay of time. The first nine Patriarchs of the primitire world pro- 
pagated their race st the mean or average terlli of the hundredth year 
of their lives:— some near that period— others considerably earlier — 
and others again much later. But in the case of Noah we find that, 
to the mean term of a hundred years, four hu^red were yet added; 
and that the Patriarch was five hundred yean of age when be propa- 
gated his race. The high motive of this evidently supematorBl delsy 
may be traced to the fact that, although during this long prophetic 
period of preparation, the holy Seer well foresaw and felt flr^y assured 
of the judgm^ta impending over a degenerate and corrupt world, it 
was not eqoa]^ dear to him that he was destined by Gkid to be the 
second progenitoFV wnMikind, and the renovator of the human raitf • 
But that gxmt doem of the world, almady foretold bj Enoch, Noah 
probably exjiected to be its lost end; and l^noe perhwf might consider 
the pronsgation of his race as not altogether con^rm^le to the divine 
will, du the hidden dcoPB e B of Eternal woe more fhUy and more 
deariy reread lo bliL 
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those who ftre otherwise so disposed to apply the analo^es of 
nature to the human species, snould in this instance, at least, 
hold the now ordinary scale of human bulk as the only 
standard^ of probability and certainty. The remains, more 
than once alluded to, of that primitive world which has 
perished, show that of the elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus, the largest of all existing animals, there were 
on^nally from twenty to thirty different tribes and species 
wluch ore now extinct. Qf the mammoth, that gigantic 
animal of antiquity, remains of which are found not only in 
Siberia and Amenco, but in the different countries of Europe, 
near Paris, and even in this immediate neighbourhood, a 
great number of various species have been also proved to have 
existed from the investigation of these antediluvian remains. 
Even of animals more familiar to us,‘ hones and other re- 
mains liavo been discovered of a very unusual and truly 
gigantic size. Dull^^lionis fastened together by a front-bone 
— antlers of stags, and 'elephants’ tusks have been found, 
which prove tliose animals to have been of a dimension, three, 
four, or five times greater than they usually are at pre- 
sent. If lll^his elder period of organic nature, and of an 
animal kingdom whicl^ lias become extinct, this gigantic style 
was so very prevalent, ft it not reasonable to infer a similar 
analogy in the human species, b» far at least os relates to their 
jlhyaicu conrormation, especially when this analogy is unani- 
mously attested by the primitive Sagos and traoitioiis of all 
nations ? « * 

As regards our sacred writings, I must observe that they 
tacitly imply, and iiide^ pretty dearly attest, ^e superior sta- 
ture as well as great longevity of the first men, while, on the 
other hand, they re^sciit the really gigantic structure of body 
as an or^innic uegrnKitioQ and degeneracy, originating in the 
ilKoit union of the two primitive races — Uio Cainittt and the 
Sethites — an union whidi was tlie source of universal corrup- 
tion — ai the all-destroying delupo was a mighty judgment 
brou^^t about by tlio pnde and wickedness of uose giants and 
was indeed against those principally directed.-«_^vdh at s later 
period, the Senpturo speaks oi some natitms giants, thjit, 
pricHT to the intrcNduction of the Israelites into the piDinisad land, 
occupied several of its provinces, such os Moob^ Ammon, 
Bashan, and the coaniry about the primitive dty cl gwQte — 
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Hebron. These tribes axe represented os celebrated for valour 
indeed, yet as inclined solely to warfare, wild and wicked ; and 
even the individual giants that ap^ar in the a^e of Moses and 
in the history of David, are described as peculiarly *niAiBtrous 
from their great corporal deformity. The only savage tribe 
now existing (as far as our present knowledge of the globe eon 
enable us to speak,) possessed of a very uncommon, enormous, 
and almost*gigantic stature — the Patagonians of America, arc 
at tbe same time noted for their persoftal deformity. With 
them it is the upper part of the *boay that is of such a dispro- 
portionate length, for when seen on horseback they appear to 
be real giants, and hence they were so accounted at first. When 
on a closer inspection we see the whole length of their bodies 
in the attitude either of standing or of walking, we perceive 
indeed they are of thfl very extraordinary height of from seven 
to eight feet, but not of that gigantic stature which the first 
impression led us to suppose, and which ^y so naturally have 
given rise to exaggerate accounts. • ^ 

After all this, and what has been above stated, I need say no 
more than frankly declare that, os to these two points, the ex- 
traordinary longevity and gigantic sLatiire of th^^st men, — 
I never could have the courage to raise ^ formoT^Pubt against 
the plain declaration of Holy Writ, aniTthe general testimony 
of primitive tradition. Tbe full explanation, the more correct 
conception, and the perfect comprehens^n of these two fac^ 
are perhaps reserved for a later period, and the investigations of 
a deeper physical lienee. . 

There exist, also, monuments, or rather Inigmcnts of edifices, 
of the most jiri^tive antiquity, which^as they are connected 
with the subject under discussion, are here deserving of a slight 
notice. I oUude to those cyclopeao walls, which are to be 
found in several parts of Italy, and which those who have once 
seen will no^ easily forget, nor tbe singular stamp of antiquity 
they bear. In this very peculiar architecture, we see, instead 
of the stones of the usual cubical or oblong form, huge frag- 
ments of rock rudely cut into the shape of an irregular polygon, 
and skiliiii^^Bou^ joined together. Even w giWt, and 
often admired, Babternnieoiif aqueduct, or Cloaca of andent 
Borne is oonaidared as belonging to this cydopean architecture, 
remains of which exirt also near Argua, and in leverml other 
parti of Greece. These edifices were oerUinly not built by the 
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oeklHtited nstionflthat at a later period occupied these countriefl ; 
for evea they regarded them ai the work and production of a 
prmutife and deputed race of giante ; and hence the name 
wfaieh ftadh monuDientfl received. 'When wa consider how very 
ittperEect most have been the instrumoitn of those remote ages, 
and that the y cannot he supposed to have possessed that know- 
ledge in inechanicft which the Egyptians, for inatanf e, display 
in the erection of their obelisks » we can eteily cohceive now 
men were led to imagine that more vigorous arms and other 
powers than those bcloogiiig to the present race of men, were 
necessary to the construction of those edihces of rock. 

Thus have we now ondeavoured to explain, as far Os was 
necessary for our purpose, the oiigin of tJiat dissension, which 
is inherent in human nature, and forms the basis of all his- 
tory. We have, in the next place, sought to unfold and illus- 
trate t)% universal tradition, which attests the hostility between 
the virtuous Patriarc^ and the 'proud Titans of the primitive 
world, or the dilfcren^aiid bppoaite spirit that characterised the 
two primitive races of mankind ; assigning, at the same time, to 
savage nations, or to the more degraded portions of human 
kind, their n^per place in history — a place important un- 
doubtedly, but still seepndary in the great sclieme of humanity. 

These facts, too important to bo passed over in silence, form 
the introduction, and are, as it wore, the porch to universal liis- 
t<1ly, and to the civili^tion of the human species in the later 
historical ages. Now that we have Been mankind divided and 
Split into a plurality of nations, our next Ufik, in the period 
which follows, is to discover the most remarkable and most 
civilised nations, and to observe in what peculiar Ibrms the Word, 
whether innato in man, or communicated to ^lim — the word 
which may be considered the eaience of all the high pre- 
rogatives and oharocterUtio qualities of man ; to observe, we say, 
in what peculiar ibras the word is assumed among each of those 
nations, m thidr language and writing, in their religious tradi- 
tions, their historical Sagas, their poetry, art and science. In 
the aocount of ancient natinns, we shall adopt the ethnographi- 
ool mode of treatiDg history; and it will be DQlc.l.r1hodem and 
ACM recent tunes that this method will gradually give place to 
the lyndirQiuoal ; and the reasons fd this change will he sng- 
geeted hj the very notore of the suljject. In thia general sur- 
vey, we DMist eoDfine ourselTes to thM mighty and cglebraled 
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natioTiB who haye attained to a high degree of infcellectiud ex- 
cellence ; and we shall select and briefly state remarkable traita 
or extraordinary historical facts illustratiye of the manners, 
social institutions, political refinement, and eyen political his- 
tory of every nation, worthy of occupying a place in this 
sketch, in order the better to mark the progress of the intel- 
lectual principle in the peculiar culture and modes of thinking 
of each. It is only at a later fieriod that political history be- 
comes the main object of attention, and almost the le^ing 
principle in the progressiye marcli, and even the partial retro- 
gressions of mankind. 

In this general picture of the earliest development of the 
human mind, we can select such nations only as are sufficiently 
well known, or respecting whom the sources of information are 
now at least of easier dbcess ; for were wc to comprehendin this 
general^urvey, nations with whom we were less perfiStly ac- 
quaint^, we should be led into minute and interminable re- 
searches, without, after all, perhajA, oblaining ai^ new or 
satisfactory r^ult for the principal object in view. In the first 
period of antiquity will figure the Chlueae, the Indians, and the 
Egyptians, besides the isolated, and the so-called chosen people 
of the Hebrews ; and if I commence b^ the remotest of the 
civilised countries of Asia, Chino, I beg leave to premise that I 
mean to determine no question of priority as to the respective 
antiquity of those nations, or to adjudge ^ny preference to orJh 
or other amongst them. Indc^eo, their own chronological 
accounts and preteusions, which often i^perve the name of 
chronological fictions, turn out, on a closer inquiry, to be mere 
calculations of q^tronomi cal periods; anl a sound historical cri- 
ticism will not admit that they were originally meant to be 
chronological. Suffice it to say that the three nations we have 
mentioned belonged to the same period of the world, and at- 
tained to an equm, or a very similar, degree q £ moral and intel- 
lectual refinement; and so in respect to that higher object, the 
chronological disputn becomes unneceasary, or at least, of 
minor importance. Among thoee, however, who take on EUitive 
part in thea^iK^arches, a partiahty for one or other of these 
nafions, and for their respective antiquity, easily springs up ; 
for even object! the most remote will excite in the human breast 


the spirit of parfy. Li order to keep ss free as pmible from 
pnipu^— inns of this kind, 1 have adopted a species of geo- 
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g^phical diyisioii of my subject, which, when I come to treat 
later of the different periods of modem history, will give place 
to a tng^B chronological arrangement. I said a species of geo- 
graphicaT division, for luidouhtedly from the special nature of 
tnis historical inquiry, it must te supposed I snail talie a dif- 
ferent point of view in the geographical survey of the eai*th than 
ordinarily occurs in geographical investigations. .The geo- 
gp*aphies for common ^e pro[»crIy take os their basis the present 
situation of the different states and kingdoms now in existence, 
but a more scientific geography adopts the direction of moun- 
tains, and the course of rivers, the valleys produced by the 
former, and the space occupied by the waters of the latter, as 
the leading clue to the division and arrangement of the earth, 
yhus ill the philosophy of history the scries of tlie principal 
s will form a high, coi 


civilise^ states will forma high, commanding chain ; and the 
philosophic historian will have to follow from cast to west, or 
m any otiicr direction that history may point out, not merely 
rivBi*8 trfliispnrting articles "nf commerce, but the mighty stream 
of traditions and doctrines which has traversed Eind fertilised the 
world. 

As the indi\ulu:ils Vlio can be termed historical form but 


rare exceptions among, jnankin^ so in the whole circumFcrencc 
of the glolic, there arc only a certain number of nations that 
occupy an important and rcallyJiistorical place in the niinals 
oT civilisation, lly fur the greater part of tho inhabited or 
habitable globe, however rich and ample n field it may offer 
to the iiivestigntioit^ of tho naturalist, coniAit be included in 
tliii class, or has not attained to this degree of eminence. In 
the whole continent o^ Africa, there is, besijte Egj'pt, only 
the northern coast stretching along the Mediterranean, that 
is at all connected with tlie history and intellectual progress 
of the civilised world. The oilier coasts of Africa, including 
its southernmost cape, furnish points of importance to com- 
merce, navigation, and even some attempts at colonisation ; 
while the interior parts of this continent, still so little known, 
poueas much to excite the attention and wonder of the natu- 
ndist ; but beyond this, its maritime as well as^JOtrid regions, 
oaimoi be said to occupy a plane in the inteUectnal histoty, or 
in the moral progress of our species. It is only since it has 
fonrled a provuico of the Russian Empire, that the rait terri- 
tory of Northern Asia has become Known to us, and has 
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been as it were, newly discovered. From central and eastera 
Asia, from the south of Tartary and the north of China, many 
mighty and conquering nations have issued, that ha^ spread 
the terror of their arms over tlw face of civilisation, as Tar as the 
frontiers of Europe. 

But, ill the march and development of the human mind, these 
nations oje^ar from occupying the same eminent station. In 
tliia respect, also, the fifth coiuinent of tke globe, Polynesia — 
though nearly equal to Europe ■in extent, counts oa nought. 
Even America, the largest of those continents, occupies here 
a comparatively subordinate rank ; and it is only in latter ages, 
and since its discover)', that it can be said to belong to history. 
Since that period, indeed, the inhabitants of this portion of 
the world have adopted, for the most part, the language, the 
manners, the modes of thinking, and the political inalitutio|i3 
of Europe ; for the still subsisting remnant of its ancient 
savage is very incodsidcmble ; so* that America may be re- 
garded as a remote dependency, and, as it were, a continuation 
of old Europe on the oilier side of the Atlantic. Great as 
the re-oction may be, which this secopd Europe, sprung up 
in the solitudes of the new world, has during the last hfty 
years exerted on its mother-dBntinent^ still as this influence 
forms a part but of very recent history, it is only in very mo- 
dern times that America bos obtained any historical weight ayd 
importance. 

Even in this natural conAguration, the new world is more 
widely different from the old, than the [Principal parts of the 
latter are from each other. As in ^mpariiig the northern 
extreiuitj of tbh earth with its southern or aqueous extremity, 
we observe a striking disparity, and almost complete opposition 
between the two ; so we shall find this to be the case, if, in 
advancing in the emposite direction from east to west, we di- 
vide the whole sorface of the earth into two equal ports. On 
one hand that more important division of the earth, extending 
from the western coast of Africa to the eastern coast of Asia, 
comprises ^h^three ancient continents, which, from the upper 
to the midille part, ocettpy almost the whole space of this half 
of the globe. H^re Is the greatest quantity of land, and the 
nnim^ Kingdom} too, LB on a more large and magnificent scale. 
It is only at the soutbem extremity of this hemisphere that 
sea and water are predominant; and here a continuous idiain 
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of nlandi from the Boothernmost point of Asia, reaches to the 
fifth and laet portion of the globe — Australia, making' it a sort 

Anat^tdependency. In the American hemisphere, the ele- 
ment of water is predominantf not only at the southern ex- 
tremity, but towards the middle; for, large as America may 
b«, it oan bear no comparison with the other continents in 
Rspeot to extent of surface. Onr hemisphere is more remark- 
nbW eren for extent of population than for the quantity of land. 
Here, indeed, is the chief seat of population, and the principal 
theatre of human history and human civilisation. 

The entire population of America, which, as it is fcr the 
most part of European extraction, is better known to us thau 
that of many countries more contiguous — the entire population 
of America at the highest computationi,of the whole number 
of inhabitants on the ^obe, forms but a thirtieth part, and at 
the lowest computation, not a four-and- twentieth part of the 
whole. Widely extended^ as this thinly-peopled continent is, 
the whole number of its inhabitants scarcely exceeds the popu- 
lation of a single great European state, such as either France 
or Grerraany, whose pqpulation, indeed, it about equals. Ve- 
getation, indeed, is most rich and luxuriant in America; but 
the two most generovts plantrf^ared by human culture, and 
which are so closely connected with the primitive history of 
Tuan — com and the vine — were originally unknown in this 
quarter of the world.'' In the nniinid kingdom, America is 
tar inferior to the other and more ancient: continents of the 


globe. Many of the noblest and most beautiful species of 
animals did not exist t^cre originally; and othera, again, were 
found most unseemly in form, and moot degeiftrate in nature. 
Some species of animals indigenous to tliat contment form but 
a feeble compensation for Uie absence of others, the most 
uaeful and most necossary for the purposes of husbandry and 
the domestic usee of man. We may boldly lay it down as a 
general propomtion not to he taxed with error or exaggeration, 
Uiat in the new hemisphere, Tegetation is predominant, while 
in tho old, animal lorco preponderates, on^^^more fully 
davdi^ied. This superiarity u apparent, not only in the com- 
paratiye extent of population, *but in the organic structure 
the human form. Even the African tribes are £ar superior 
in bodily strength and agility to the aboriginal naliTes of 
America ; and in point of longevity and feco^ty, 
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ore not to be compared with the MaL&yiin race, and the Mongnl 
tribes in the central or north-eafitem parts of Asia, and in 
Sobthem Tartary, races with whom, m other reape^lp, they 
seem to bear some analog. • ^ 

Ad the American continent, in other respects so incomplete, 
is mostly separated froRi all the others ; and its form is more 
simple and less complex than that of the ancient dirisions of 
the g'lobe, it well deserves onf consideration in that point of 
riew ; and it may perhaps himbh the general type and true 
geographical outline of a continent in its natni^ state. A 
narrow i L!imu3 connects the upper half, stretching in a widely 
extended tract towards the North Pole, and the inferior part, 
with its southern peak ; and thus both form, according to 
general impression, byt one and the same continent ; and so 
prove, in fact, how totally the northern and southern parts of 
a continent may diifer. That now in the period when the 
Euxine was still united to the Casr^n, when the White Sea 
stretched further into land, and the Ural Mountains formed 
an Island, or were surrounded to the north and south by the 
sea, Asia and Europe were probably separated towards the 
north, is a point to which we have ofready had occasion to 
allude. But if, on the one haild, Europe was separated from 
Asia, it might on the other have been easily joined to Africa by 
an isthmus, where it is now ’divided from it by a strait, ai^ 
BO have formed Avith it one connected d^ntinent ; in the same 
way as Australia ^ united with Asia, if at least we consider the 
long chain of islands between them os one unbroken conti- 
nuity. Then in truth there would hare been but three 
continents of a*form similar to the aEove-men tinned one of 
America ; except that the two nobler continents closely en- 
tangled with one another would not on that account have so 
well preserved the original conformation. That it is on the 
vAhole more correct, and more consonant with nature, as well 
03 with theory, to suppose the existence of only three ori^nal 
|x>rtion3 of the globe, might be shown by much additional 
evidence. . 

But, laying aside these geological facts and observations, 
ideas and conjectures, the philasophic historian can reckon 
over the whole surface of the globe but fifteen historical and 
impoKant civilised, countries oi greater or less extent, which 
can fool the subject and furnish Uie geographical outline of 
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his remarks. This historical chain of lands, or this stream 
of historical nations firom the south-east of Asia to the 
and western extremities of Europe, forms a tmct, 
througK tniih continents, which^ though of considerable breadth, 
U not, in proportion to the extent of these continents, of very 
g^eat magfnitude, and which may be d^ded into three classes, 
coinciding chronologically in their several periods^ of historical 
glory and developipent with* the great eras or sections of 
universal history from the primitive ages down to the present 
times. In the first class of these mighty and celebrated 
civilised countries, I would place the three great magnificent 
regions in Eastern and SoutJiern Asia, China, India, between 
which the ancient Bactriana forms a point of transition aiul 
connecting link — and lastly Persia. In a more westerly and 
Somewhat more northerly direction tlfau the three countries 
just named, the second or middle class is composed of four or 
five regions remarkable for extent and beauty, and above all 
for their historical importance and celebrity. First of all, 
there is tliat middle country of Western ^sia, above-mentioned, 
which is situate iionr two great streams — the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and bounded by four iuhind seas, the Persian and 
Arabian gulfs, and tUi) Caspian and Mediterranean sens. Upon 
this midland country of aiicicut history, in every respect so 
worthy of notice, 1 nave hut one observation to add, that in 
this great scries of rivilised countries it occupies nearly the 
middlo place for the southern extremity of India is alrout 
as far removed from it, 04 in tlie opposite direction, the north 
of Scotland, And the eastern part of Chiua is not much 
more distant fmui this region, than in the, opposite quarter 
the western coast of the Hesperian Peninsula. Next must 
bo included in this class tbo circumjacent countries, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, together with the Caucasian regions. 

As in the Aourishing period of her ancient history, Greece 
was in every way for more closely connected with Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia and Egypt, than with the countries of Europe, sho 
also must be comprised in this division of Central Asia. On 
the other hand, there is no country in Eure^&^hich, consi- 
dered in itsedf, bears so stroggly tra distinoUve geographical 
configuration peculiar to the^uropean continent. Thia pecu- 
liar (xmfigiiration of Europe, so jvbH adapted to the pa^Kwes 
of Bettlemcut, and to the progress of civilisation, ceiywtg in 
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tills — tbiit in no other continent does the same given space of 
tenitnry present to the sea so extensive and diversified a line 
of const, and furnish it with so many streams, great an^^mall, 
as Europe, shut in as it is, b^ween two inland seas, and the 
great ocean, and which runs out into so many great and commo- 
diously situated peninsulas, and possesses large, magnificent, 
and in part^very anciently and highly civilised Islands, like 
Sicily nnd the British Isles. What Europe is in a large v-ay, 
Greece is in a small — a region of coasts, islands, and peninsulas. 
Belonging mi^ to one continent in its natural conformation, 
and to the other by its historical connexion, Greece forms the 
point of transition and the intermediate link between Asia 
and Europe. 

The other six nr seven principal countries in Eurone, taken 
according to a strict geographical classification, and without 
paying attention to the political variations of territory, whether 
ill antiquity, the middle ages, or ipodem times, form the 
members of the third class. These are, first the two beautiful 
peninsulas, Italy and ^pain ; next France on the north and 
south washed Dy two aifferent seas, and towards the north, 
jutting out into a hy-no-means inconsiderable peninsula — 
further on, tJie British Isles, the ancient Germany with its 
northern coast stretching along two seas, to whicn must bo 
annexed from the ancient conftmgTiinity of their iuhabitants,. 
the Ciinbric and Scandinavian islands and peninsulas ; lastly, 
the vast Sarmatia, towards the north and cast extending far 
into Asia, in the wide tract from the Euxine to the Frozen 
Sea, From Sarmatia, however, must be separated, on account 
of tbeir natural • situation, the great *Danubian countries, 
extending from the south of the Carpathian Mountains, down 
to the other mountainous chain northward of Greece — such 
as the ancient lUyricgm, Ponnonia, and Dacia — regions which, 
in a strict geogmpliical point of view, must be regarded as 
forming a distinct class. In an historical point of view, the 
whole northern coast of Africa, stretching along the Medi- 
temuienn, slmi^d he included in this division of European 
countries, no^mlly from that early commercial and colonial 
connexion, established in the time of the Carthaginian republic, 
and in the first period of the Roman wars and conquests ; but 
from the prevalence in that country, down to the fourth and 
fifth cd^p^ ^ European maimeiil, language, and refinement. 
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Eteii during the existence of the Saracenic empire, a veiy 
close intercDurBe subsiated for many centuries between this 
coast Spain, 

Such, according to a genert^ geographical survey of the 
globe, would be the historical land-chart of civilisation, if 1 
mfty so express myself, which forms the grand outline I must 
steadily keep in view, in the following sketch of nations, in 
which 1 will endeavour to explain with the utmost clearness 
and precision, and point out closely in all its particular bearings, 
the principle laid down in this work respecting^ the internal 
Word, as the essential characteristic of man. 


■NO or LKCTUaS u. 
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LECTURE III. 

• 

Of the Conatltution of the Chinese Empire — Ihc moral and political 
Condition of Chino — the Chorocter'nf Chinese Intelloct and Chinese 
Science. w 

*^Man ond the earth, ” — this has been the subject of our pre- 
vious disquisitions, and might serve as the superscription to this 
first portion of tho 'q'ork. In the second part, comprised in 
the four or fivo following' lectures, the subject discussed is 
sacred tradition, according' to the peculiar form which it 
assumed among each of the great ansi most remarkable nations 
in primitiyc antiquity, and as it is known from the visible and 
universally scattered traces of a divine revelation. It wiQ be 
our duty to trace, with a discriminating eye, the various courso 
which, in the lapse of ages, this sacred tradition followed 
among each of those nations ; and at tHe same time to point 
out, as far as the subject will admit of historical proof, the one 
common source whence, as froAi a centre, issued those different 
streams of tradition to diffuse throughout hll the regions of the 
earth fertility and ^LEe, or to be lost and dried up in the sterilo 
sands of human error. It will be also our task more accurately 
to define the share allotted to each of these leading nations in 
divine truth, or the heritage of higher knowledge which had 
been imparted to them. Closely connected with this subject, 
is the designation of the internal Word, consdtuting os it does 
the distinguishing mark and intellectual being of man and 
mankind ; and which, as it has been variously manifested and 
developed in the language, writings. Sagos,' history, art, and 
science — in the faith, the life, and modes of thinking of each 
of those natii^^^will be described In its most essential traits. 

1 shall commenoe with the Chinese Empire, because, hmong 
the fifteen histojical countries included in tho line of civilisa- 
lino we have drawn above, it occi^ues the extreme point of 
Eastern Asia. The names of east and west are indeed purely 
reiatiTn^And hare not the aame Dfnmanent and definite sigm- 

:3r 
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Rcation as the North or South Pole id every portion of the 
globe. China lies to the west of Peru ; and to North America, 
or Bn&ii) Europe forms the east or north-east point. We 
still, however, adjiere to commoil speech, purely relative as it is, 
and take our point of view from this Asiatic and European 
hemisphere, in which we dwell. If wo would extend in a 
westerly direction and to the ^ great continent cf America, 
which IS more and m'ore assuming an important place in the 
history of the world, that sei^ies of great and civilised states, 
stretching from the south-east to the north-west iA>ur mightier, 
more celebrated, and earlier civilised hemisphere, we might 
add to the before-mentioned fifteen ancient and modern coun- 
tries tliree young or rising states in the new world, which, 
wringing in a tnrco-fold division from ' British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese extraction, would constitute the most recent, or last 
histonuiil links in this chain of communities. 

The Chinese Empire is'Jic largest of all the monarchies now 
existing on tlie earth, and oven in this respect may well chal- 
lenge tile attention of the historical inquirer. This empire is 
not absolutely the greatest in territorial extent, though even in 
this respect it is scarci^ly inferior to the greatest ; but in jpoint 
of population it is in all probability the firsL Spain, if wo 
could now include in the number of nor possessions her Ame- 
rican colonies, woiild^ exceed all empires in extent. The same 
may be said of Russia, with her annexed colonies, and bound- 
less provinces in the north of Asia. But, encat as the popula- 
tion of this empiro may be, when considered in itself and 
reladvely to tlie othcn European states, it can sustain no com- 
parison with that of China. England with the East Indies 
and her colonial possessions in the three divisions of the globe^ 
Toly nesis, Africa, and America, has indeed a very wide extent, 
and, perhaps, when we includo tho hundred ana ten miUions 
that own her sway in India, comes the nearest in point of popu- 
lation to China. Of the amount of the Chinese population, 
which is not with certainty known, that of India may furnish 
a oritorion for a conjectural and probable .. The Bri- 

tish amDassador, Lord Macartney, received an official document, 
in which the whole population of China was computed ai tho 
monstrous amount of 330 millions. Even if the Chinese pos- 
sessed those exact statistical estimates we have in Europe, it 
would still bo a matter of doubt how far in such oase^^ could 
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confide in their veracity, especially in their relations with 
foreigners, and Europeans. In another and somewhat earlier 
statistical work, composed towards the close of the ^th cen- 
tury, the population of this empire is estimated at HTmillions; 
and the very incredible statement is added, that a hundred and 
fifty years before, or about the middle of tlie 17th century, the 
Chinese population amounted only to 27 millions and a half. 
This rapid rise, or rather this prodigious stride in the numbers 
of a people, would be in utter opposition to all principles and 
observations ^ the growth and progressive increase of popula- 
tion, even in the most civilised countries. Thus oven the sta- 
tistical estimates of the Chinese furnish us with no certain in- 
formation on this subject. However, as this vast region is 
everywhere intersected by navigable rivers and canals, ovory- 
where studded with large and highly -populous cities, and enjoys 
a climate as genial, or even still more genial, and certainly 
far more salubrious than that of Jlndia; as, like the latter 
country, it everywhere presents to the eye the richest culture, 
and is in oil appearance os much peopled, or over-peopled, we 
may take India, whose total population is not near included in 
tile 110 millions under British rule, as furnishing a pretty accu- 
rate standard for the computation of the Chinese population. 
Now, when wo reflect that even the proper China is larger 
than the whole western peninsula of India, and that the vafif: 
countries dependent on China, such as Thibet and Southern 
Tortary are very populous, the conjectural calculation of the 
English writer, from whom I have taken these critical remarks 
on the early estimates of Chinese population, and who reckons 
it at 150 inilliona, may be regarded os a*very moderate compu- 
tation, and may with perfect safety, be considerably raised. 
Thus, then, the Chinese population is nearly as large as the 
whole population of Europe, and constitutes, if not a fourth, at 
least a filth, of the total population of the globe. 

1 permit myself to indulge in cursory comparisons of this 
kind, and for the reason that the history of civilisation, which 
forms the biud^ and, os it were, the outward body, of the 
pbilosophy id^l!flstory, which should be the inner and higher 
sense of ine whole, is deeply interested in all that refers to the 
genenl condition of humanity. And such an interest which 
does not of itoelf lie in mere statistical calculations, but in the 
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outward conditiun of mankiod, as the symbol of its inward state, 
may very' well attach to comparisons of this nature. 

Thetj^intfirest, however, which the philosophic historian 
should take in all that relates humanity in general, and to 
the various nations of the earth, oug’ht not to be reg'ulated by 
the false standard of an indiscriminate equality, that would 
eoDBider all nations of equal importance, and pay .equal atten- 
tion to all without ^listinction.' This would, indeed, betray 
an indifference to, or at least ig’nomnee of, the higher prin- 
oiple implanted in the human breast. But this interest should 
be measured not merely by the degree of population in a state, 
or by geographical extent of territoiy’^, or by external power, 
but by population, territory, and power combined — by moral 
worth and intolloctual pre-eminence, by the scale of civilisation 
to which the nation Iuls attained. The Tongoosses, though a 
very widely- diffused race, the CoJmucks though, compared 
with the oUior nations of (^ontral Asia, they have much to claim 
our attention, cannot certainly excite equal interest, or hold os 
high a place in the history or human civilisation as the Greeks 
or the Egyptians ; though the territory of Egypt itself is cer- 
tainly not particularly large nor, occoimn^ to our customary 
stanoard or populatioi^, were its inhabitants in all probability ever 
yerj^ numerous. In the same way the empire of the Moguls, 
^hich embraced China itself, has not the same hi^ interest and 
importance in our eybs, os the Roman Empire either in its rise 
or m its fall. Writers on uDiTersal history have not however 
always avoided this fault, and have been too much disposed 
to puu:Q oil nations on the some historicai footing* — on the 
Use level of an indflkriminate equality; and to regard hu- 
manity in a mere physical point of view, and according to the 
natural dassihcation of tribes and mces. In tfaeso sketches of 
history, the high and the noble is often ranked with the low and 
the vulgar, nnd neither what is truly great, nor what ia of lesser 
importanee (lor this, too, should not be overlookad), has its due 
ptoM in thcM portraitfl of mankiniL 

A numerous!, or erven sncoBsnve population b undoobtedly 
■n asteDtial element of politicai power in a stose ; but it u not 
the only» in any lespaot) the principal sym p tom v indim- 
tion af the eivilbition of a oountry. it b ouy in mgiid to 
eiTilbaliopi tiint the popnlatkm of Qihu 
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deration. Although in these latter times, when Europe, by 
her political ascendency over the other parts of the world, baa 
proved the high pre-eminence of her buIs and civil^tion ; 
England and Russia have become the immediate nffghbours 
of China towards the north and west ; still these territorial 
relations affect not the rest of Europe ; and Chino, when we 
leave out of consideration its very important commerce, cannot 
certainly be accounted a political power in the generaJ system. 
Even in ancient, os well as ii^ modem times, China never 
figured in the history of Western Asia or Europe, and had 
no connexion whatever with their inhabitants ; but this great 
country has ever stood apart, like a world within itself, in the 
remote, unknown Eastern Asia. Hence tlie earlier writers on 
universal history have taken little or no notice of this great 
empire, shut nut as It was from the confined horizon of their 
views. And this was natural, when wc consider that the con- 
quests and expeditions of the Asiatic nations were considered 
by these writers os subjects of the greatest weight and import- 
ance. No conquerors have ever marched from China into 
Western Asia, like Xerxes, for instance, wlio peissod from the' 
interior of Persia to Athens ; or like Alexander the Great, who 
extended his victorinus march from bis si^ll paternal province of 
Macedon, to beyond the Indus, and almost to the borders of the 
Gauges, though the latter rWer, he was, in (Respite of all his 
efforts, unable to reach. But the grea^ victorious expeditions 
have proceeded not from China, but from Central Asia, and 
the nations of TaVtary, who have invaded China itself; though 
in these invasions the manners, mind, and civilisation of tno 
Chinese have evinced their power, as Aeir Tartar conquerolv, 
in the eoriiest as in tlie latest times, have, after a few genera- 
tions, invariably conformed to the manners and civilisation of 
the conquered nation and become more or less Chinese. 

Not only the great population and flourishing agricultnre of 
this fhiitfuj country, but the cultivation of silk, for which it has 
been celebrated from all antiquity; the cnlture of the tea-pLant, 
which forms such an iroportwt article of European trade ; as 
well os tlie KiiTwledge of oereral moot useful medicinal produc- 
tions of nature ; and unique and, io their wmy, excellent products 
of indiistiy and nimniifacture ; prove the very high degree of 
civiiisation which this people ha^i attained to. An d how should 
not that people be entitlea to a high ur one of the highest plooef 
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^moo^ civiliaed natioha, which had kuown, many centuries 
before Europe, the art of printing, ^npowder, and the magnet 
—those three so highly celebrated and valuable diacovcries of 
Europe^ skill ? Instead of the regular art of printing with 
traufl^seable letters, which would not suit the Chinese system 
of wnting,, this people make use of a species of lithography, 
which, to all essential purposes is the same, and attended with 
the same effects. Gunpowder .served in China, as it did in 
Euroi)e in the infancy of the discovery, rather for amusement 
Bipd for fireworks, than for the more serious purpose of warlike 
fortification and conquest: and though this people are acquainted 
with the magnetic needle, they have never made a like extended 
powers, and never employ it cither in a confined 
ig navigation, or on the \vido ocean, on which 
th^ never venture. 

The Chinese arc remarkable, too, for the utmost polish and 
refinement of manners, and even for a fiistidious urbanity and a 
love of stately ceremonial. ‘In many respects, indeed, their polite- 
ness and refinement almost equal those of European nations, or 
>t leaJt are very superior to what we usually designate by the 
term of Oriental manfiers — a term which in our sense can apply 
only to the more contiguous Maliometan countries of the Levant. 
Of this assertion we may find a sutficient proof in any single 
tale that pourtrays the present Chinese life and manners, in the 
novel, for instance, translated by M. Remusat.* In their pre- 
sent manners, and fashions, however, tliere are many things 
utterly at variance with European taste and feelings : 1 need 
only mention the custom of the dignitaries, functionaries, and 
men of letters, of lettiiig their noils grow to the length of birds’ 
claws, and that other custom in w'omen of ranL, of compressing 
their feet to a most artificial diminutiveness. Both customs, 
according to the recent account of a very intelligent Engliah- 
man, serve to mark and distinguish the upper class ; for the 
former renders the men totally ind^iable of bard or manual 
labour, and the latter impedes tno women of rank in walking, 
or at least gives them a minoiD^ and a languid, delicate, 
and interesting air. HieaB minute traits Df>«»«dnner3 should 


application of its 
nver and coastin 


aol bo overlooked in the general sketch of this nation, for the; 
perfoolly correspond to many other cboncteTistio marks am 


Entitled Ju-Kioo-U, or the CoosLns. 
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iudicatlnna of unnatural stiffness, childish vanity, and Diag*^- 
mted refinement, which we meet with in the more inportant 
proTinre of its intellectual exertions. Even in the bas^ of all 
intellectual culture, the langaiape, or rather the wHtinj;^ of the 
Chinese, this character of refinement pushed, beyond all bounds 
and all conception is visible, while on the other hand it is 
coupled witj^ great intellectual poverty and jejuneness. In a 
language where thert are not •much morp than 300, not near 
400, and (according to the most recent critical investigation), 
only 272 monosyllabic primitive roots without any hind of gram- 
mar ; where the not merely various, bub utterly unconnected, 
significations of one and the same word are marked, in the first 
place, by a varying modulation of the voice, according to a four- 
fold method of accentuation ; in the next place, and chiefly by 
the written characters, "which amount to the prodigious number 
of 80,000 ; while the Egyptian hieroglyphs do not exceed the 
numbet mF 300 ; and this Chinese system of writing is the most 
artificial in the w'hole world. An iiiterence which Is not inva- 
lidated by the fact that, out of that great number of all actual 
or possible written characters, but a fourth part pcrhdpi is really 
in use, and a still less portion is neccssofy to be learned. As 
the meaning, especially of more complcT^ notions and abstract 
ideas, can be fully fixed and accurately determined only by such 
artificial ciphers ; the language is far more dependent on these 
written characters than on living sound ; ^or one and the sama 
sound may often be designated by 160 different characters, and 
have as many significations. It not rarely occult that Chinese, 
when they do not very well understand each other in conversa- 
tion, have recouee to writing, and by Apyiiijj’ down those ci- 
phers are enabled to divine each other’s meaning, and become 
mutually intelligible. To comprehend rightly Uiis immeasur- 
able chaos of originally symbolic, but now merely conventional 
Bl^S — in other words, to be able to read and write, though this 
science involves great and difficult problems even for the most 
practised, constitutes the real subject and purport of the scien- 
tific educatio^of a Chinese. Indeed it furnishes labour suffi- 
dent to fill op the life of man, for even the European scholars, 
who have engaged in this study, find it a matter of no small 
difficulty to devise a syHem whmreby a dictionary, or rather a 
systematic catalogue of all these written characters may be 
composed, to serve as a fit guide on this ocean of Chinese ngns. 
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But we shall have again occasion to recur to this subject; aud 
indeed it is only in connexion with the peculiar bearings of the 
Chin w mind this writing system can be properly explained and 
nndeimood in its true meaning, or rather its meaningless con- 
struction and elaborateness. 

Of the external civilisation of China, we have a striking proof 
and a standing monument in the construction of sg majiy canals 
that intersect the wI)o1b country, and in^very thing connected 
therewith. As the extraordinary fertility of the soil is produced 
by the many rivers of greater or less magnitude that intersect 
the country, but which at the some time threaten the flat plains 
with inundation, it is the first object and most important care 
of government, to avert the danger of such inundations, to dis- 
tribute the fertilising W’aters in equal abundance over the whole 
country, and thus, by means of canals, to maintain in all parts 
the communication by w'ater, which is at the same time of equal 
benefit and importance to industry and internal commerce. In 
DO civilised state arc establishments of this kind so extensively 
dilfused and brought to so high a state of perfection as in 
China. The great imperial canal, which extends to the length 
of 120 geographicarioagues, has, it is said, no parallel on the 
earth. Altliniigh tile construction of canals, and all the regii- 
lationa on water-carriage could have attained by degrees only 
,to their present state of perfection, still this alone would prove 
the very early attenifion which this iK?ople had bestowed on the 
arts of civilised life. Mention is oiten made of them in the 
old Chinese histories and im^>erial annals ; and the canals of 
Chjipa, like the Nile in Egypt, were ever the objects of most 
uuuous solicitude to flio government. T1ies& annals, whenever 
they have occasion tO speak of those great inundations and do- 
■tructive floods, which are of such frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history, invariably represent the attention bestowed on water- 
DOurses, and water regulations, as the most certain mark of a 
wia«, benevolent, and provident administration. On the other 
hand, the neglect of this most important of administrative oon- 
osmi IB ever regarded as the proof of a wick^^^ecideas, and 
unfortunate reign ; and in these histories some great cahunitv, 
or evun violent catastrophe, is sure to follow, like a struke of 
divino vengoanoe, on this unpardonable neglect of doty. To- 
gether with the imperial canal, tiie great Chineee wall, which 
en the northn frontier of CfabiA proper, to the 
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length of 150 g-eographicttl leagues, is anotlier no less imrKjr- 
tant, anti still stancliDg- monument of the comparatively high 
^:ivilisation which this country had very early attained.^ Such 
is the height and thickness oS this wall, that it has been 
calculated that its cubic contents exceed all the moss of stone 
employed in all the buildings in England and Scotland; or 
again, that Hie same materials would serve to construct a wall 
of ordinary height and moderale thickneiis round the whole 
earth. This great wall of China "may be considered as a cha- 
racteristic, and os it were a symbol of the exclusive spirit 
and aversion to every thing foreign in person, manners, 
and modes of thinking, which distinguish the Chinese states 
This spirit, however, has been 03 little able 03 the great wall it- 
self, to defend China against foreign conquests, or even against 
the introduction nf foreign sects. This wall, which was built 
about two centuries before the Christian era, is an historical 
monument, which furnishes far stron^r proof than all the du- 
bious accounts of the old annals, that even in ancient times, 
and long before the conquests of the Monguls, and the estab> 
lishment of the present dynasty of M^ntchou Tartars, the 
empire hod been often conquered, or at least was constantly 
exposed to the invorions of the Tartar triBoa of the north. 

The long succession of the different native dynasties of China, 
Tchin, Han, Tang, and Sung, Jown to the Monguls, which hli^ 
the diffuse annals of the empire, furnishes” few important data 
on the intellectual f)rogTC9s of the Chinese ; and every thing of 
importance to the object of our present inquiries, that can be 
gathered out of the mosa of political hist^y, may be rednoed to 
B Tory few plain* facts. The EInglish wnier, whom we have 
already cited, though otherwise inclined to a certain degree iff 
scepticism in his views, fixes the commencement of the hiitoriisl 
history in the ancient dynasty of Chow, eleven handled yean 
before the Christian era. The first fact of importonoe, ■■ 
gards the moral and intellectual civilisation of China, ia that 
this country was originally divided into many mall pniici|»ii- 
ties, and, undtr petty sovereigns, whose power was more himtod, 
enjoyed a greater share of liberty : and that it was fonned in^a 
a great ana aheointe monarchy only two hundred years befim 
ChruL 'Rie general burning of the books, of whi^ mempa^ 
ticular mention will be p re sen tly made, as well is the 
iff the great wall, are attributed to the first general fimpefv 
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all China, Chi-hoangti ; in whose reign, too, Japan become a 
Chinese colony, or received from China a political establish- 
ment^ At a still later period, as in the fifth century of our. 
era, and aj^in at the timo of the Mogul conquest under Zin^ 
Khan, China was divided into two kingdoms, a northern and a 
eouthem. But there is another fact already mentioned that 
throws still stronger light on the high civilisation of China — it 
is, that at every peniod, when this empire has been conquered 
by the Moguls and TartarSf the conquerors, overcome in their 
turn by the ascendency of Chinese civilisation, liave, within a 
short time, invariably adopted the manners, laws, and even lan- 
guage of Chino, and thus its institutions have remained, on the 
whole, unaltered. But here is a circumstance in Chinese his- 
tory particularly worthy of our attention. In no state in the 
World do we see such an entire, absolute, and rigid monarchical 
unity ns in that of Chinn, especially under it^ ancient fonn; 
although this goveriiineii^ is more limited by laws and manners, 
and is hy no means of that arbitrary and despotic character 
which wo aro wont to attribute to the more modem Oriental 
states. In China, before the introduction of the Indian religion 
of Buddha, there was not even a distinct sacerdotal class — 


there il no nobility, Ho hereditary class with liereditory rights — 
education, and cinplnymciit in the service of the state, form the 
^only marks nf distini'tion ; and'the men of letters and govern- 
ment fqnotionarics Are blended together in tho single cl^ of 
Mandarins ; bat the state is all in nil. Hotvever, tliis absolute 
monarchical system has not conduced to the peace, stability, 
and permanent prosperity of the state, for the whole history of 
Cnmo, from beginning to end, displays one Amtiiiued series of 
■editions, usurpatious, onarcliy, changes of dynasty, and other 
fiolrat revolutions and catastrophes. This is proved by the 
born statement of facts, though uie official language of the im- 
perial annals over coneedee uie final triumph to the monarcliieal 
principle. 

Tho tome violent revolutions occuitimI in the department of 
■eioioe and of public doctrines, os in the instant already cited 
of tho general burning of the books by order of the first general 
einpaor ; when the men of letters, or at least a party of them, 
were persecuted, and 460 foUowers of Confudus burnt This 
eot or tyranny undoubtedly supposes a very violent contest be- 
L fMont — on important political struggle between hoetile 
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sects, and a mighty revolution in the intellectual world. At 
the same lime, too, a favourite of this tyrannical prince intro- 
duced ii new system of writing, which has led to the upatest 
confusion even in subsequent ag^s. Such an intellectun revo- 
lution is doubtless evident on the introduction of tho Indian 
religion of Buddha, or Fo (according to the Chinese appella- 
tion), which ^ok place precisely three-and-thirty years after 
the foundation of Christianity, ^hc conquest of China by the 
Moguls, under Zingis Khan, occurred at tho same time tlmt 
their ex[>editions towards the opposite quarter of Europe spread 
terror and desolation over Russia and Poland, as far as the 
confuica of Silesia. This conquest produced a re-action, and a 
popular revolution, conducted by a common citizen of Cliina, by 
name Chow, restored tjie empire ; this citizen afterwards as- 
cended the throne, and became tlie founder of a new Chinese 
dynasty. The emperors of the present dynasty of Mantchou 
Tartars, that has now' governed Ching since the middle of the 
17th century, are distinguished for their attachment to tho old 
customs and institutions of China, and even to its language and 
science; and their elevation to the throne has given rise to 
many great scientific enterprises, and has beeu singularly fa- 
vourable to the investigntion of those European scholars whose 
object it is to make us better acquainted with China. Dut at the 
moment I am speaking-, a greaC rebellion has broken out in the^ 
northern part of the kingdom, and in the opposite extremity the 
Christians ore expqsod to a more than ordinary pemecution. 

These few leafling incidents in Chinese history may suffioe 
to make known the principal epochs in tlie intellectual progress 
and civilisation of this people. Aa the*constitution und^dc- 
velopement of the human mind are in each of those ancient 
nations closely connected with the nature of their language, 
and even sometimes (os in the case of the Chinese) with 
their system of writing, the language of the latter people, 
being, on account of its amazing copiousness, less fit for tx)ii- 
versatioD than for writing, 1 shall now make a few remarks nii 
the very artifipial mode of Cbiuese writing, which is perfectly 
unique in its kind ; but I shall confine my observations to its 
genera] chomotcr, and shall forbear entering into the vast 
ul^rinth of the 80,000 cipher-signj of ipaech, and oil the 
problenifl and difficulties which they ioTolve. The Chinese 
writiiig was undoubtedly in its origin lymlMdicBl ; though the 
rude marks of those primitive fymbob can now scarcely be 
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dUcemsd in the enigimatical abbreviations, and in the complex 
combmationn of the characters at present in use. It is nr 
alight, DToblem, even for the learned of China, to reduce with 
any decree of certainty the bopndless quantity of their written 
oharaotors to their simple elements and primitive roots ; in 
this, however, they have succeeded, and have shown that all 
these elements are to be found in the 214 symbols, or keys of 
writing, as they cajl them. The Chinese characters of the 
primitive ages comprise only such representations indicated 
by a few rude strokes, o£ those first simple objects which sur- 
round man while living in the most simple state of society — 
such as the sun and the moon, the most familiar animals, the 
oommon plants, tlie instruments of human labour, weapons, 
iMid the differant ports of human dwellings. This is the same 
rude symbolical writing which we bud among other uncivilised 
nations, the Americans, for example, and among these, the 
Mexicans in particular. 

The celebrated French orientalist, Abel Remuaat, who in 
our times has infused a new life into the study of Chinese 
literature, and especially thrown on the whole subject a much 
greater degree of ulQ^|rness« tliau originally belong^ to it, has, 
ill his examination ^ this first very meagre outliuo of tho 
infant oivilisaiion of China, wherein he discovers the then very 
oontracted cinde of Chinese ide^ passed many intellectii^ 
' observations, and drawn many liiitonoal deductnms. And if, 
as he oonjeotures, the discovo-y of Chinese writing must dote 
iU origin from four thoosoiid years bock, (his would bring it 
within lliree or four generations from tlie Deluge, according 
to vulgar era — an estimate which certainly is nut exaggerated. 
If this European scholar, intimately conversant as he is with 
Chinese antiquities and scieoce, is at a loss adequately to 
deSfiribo his astonishmeut at the extreme poverty of tJieee 
first symbols of Cliineac writing, so no one, doubtless, poeseasa 
in a higher degree tlian Kiniaelf all the Du:cs5ary attainmenta 
to onahk) him to B^rociate the immeasurable distance l^twoeo 
this first extreme jejunenass of ideas, and the lym ndlnffs wealth 
displayed in the lateTp artificial, and complex xmting of the 
Chmete. 


Bat wb^ amon^ other thin^ be calls our attentioo to the 
fisflt ihst, in this primitive waiting, even the sign or symbol of 
a priest if wanting— a symbol i^ich together with the eUss 
ita^ moft exist among the very rudest — I cannot 
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concur in the truth of the remark; for he himmlf 
amon^ other charaftera, one which must represent a magician. 
Now among the heathen nations of the primitive b|^ the 
one personage was certainly idyitical with the other, hs even 
among the Cainitei was very probably the cose. Even the 
combination of several of those simple characters, which generally 
serves to de^pte the more ahstraet ideuj, seems often, or it 
least originally, not to have been regulatpd by any profound 
principle of ' symbolism, but to ha^^e arisen merely out of tho 
vulgar perceptions or impressions of cveiy-day life. For in- 
stance, tho character denoting happiness is composed of two 
signs, of which one represents an open mouth, and the other 
a liand full of rice, or rice by itself. Here we see no allusion 
is made to any very lofW or chimerical idea of happiness, or to 
QJiy mystic or spirituaT conception of the same subject ; but, 
os this written- character well evinces, the Chinese notion of 
happiness is simply represented by a mouth filled and saturated 
with good rice. Another example of nearly the same kind is 
given by Remuaat with something of iliyness and reserve ; — 
the cliBumcter designating woman, when doubled, signifies 
strife and contention, and when tripled, ii^moral and disorderly 
conduct. How widely removed are all thiae coane and trivi^ 
combinations of ideas from an exquisite sense — a deep lym- 
bol'iam of Nature— from those Ipiritual emblems in the E^yp' 
tian liieroplyphica, so fiar as they have been decipher^ ; 
although theM emblems may have been, and were in fact 
apphea to the purpose of alphabetic usage. In the hierogly- 
phics there is, besides the hare literal meaning, a high symb^ 
licml miration, like a soul of life — like tlfc hraaihing of a high 
in-dwcUIng spirit — a deeply fidt lignificmncy — a lofty and beau- 
tiful design appoient through the dead character denoting any 
particular name or &ct.* 

But indraendently of this boundless chaos of written-charac- 
ters, the Cniueae undoubtedly pnsseae a system of scientific 

r boh, and symbolical signs, which constitute the purport of 
most ancient of their saciyd hooks — the I — King — which 
aigmfies the book of unity, otr, as others HX|Jiijn ft, the book of 


* Thm ue soine exixpiioiu lo the truth of thew rcmarlu respecUng 

Chinese sxiDbols. For injlanoc, the idea of ** dispenloo* is cxprriwn 
in \\m ChiDcoe writ iu g by the si^ of a wrr. What a beontlnil and 
p — S miU bUdsIoo to the great omito of p t iiuiii re histosj^TVeia. 
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and either name will agree with the meaDing of 
those symbols which, when rightly understood, and conceived in 
the Bpmt of earl^ antiquity, will appear to be of a very re- 
miurkatle and scientific nature. There are only two primary 
figures or lines, from which proceed originally the four symbols 
and the eight koua or combinations representing nature, which 
form the basis of the high Chinese phuosophy. Tbycse first two 
primary principles ^ a straight, unbroken line, and a line 
oroken or divided into two. .If these first simple elements are 
doubled ; namely — two straight lines put under each other like 
our arithmetical sign of equation, and two broken or divided 
lines also put together, the different lines are formed. Accord- 


ing as one broken line occupies the upper or the lower place, 
there are two po^blo variations — whenjput together, there are 
four possible variations ; and these constitute the four symbols. 
Bpt if three lines of these two kinds, the straigHt and the 
broken, are united or plo^^ under each other, so, according to 
die number of the upper, middle, or lower place of either species 
of I'mc, there are eight possible combinations, and these are the 
eight kouA, which, together with the four symbols, refer to tho 
natural elements, add to the primary principles of all things, 
and serve as the symbolical expresrion, or scientific designation, 
of these. 


VThat is now the real sense 'and the proper signification of 
diose scientific priumry lines among the Chinese, which exert 
an influence over the whole of their ancient literature, and 
upon which they themselves have written an incredible number 
01 learned commeutories ? Loibnitx supposed them to contain 
a reference to the mofiern algebraical disroverses, and especially 
to the binary calculation, Other writers, especially among 
the English, drawing their obiervalions more from real 
remark, on the other nand, that this ancient system of mystical 
lines serves at present the purpose of a sort of oracular play 
of questions, like the turning up of cords among Europeans, 
and is converted to many superstitious uses, especially for 
making pretended discoveries in alchymy, to which the Chinese 
are very much addicted. But this is only an abuse of modem 
tiniet, which no lonra- understand this primitive system of 
lymb^ical signs and lines. The high antiquity of these lines, 
and of the eight koua can be the less a matter of doubt as 
even mytholo^ hu ascribed them to the primitive Patriarch 
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of ihe ChiDese — Fohi, who is represented as having espied 
these lines on' the bock of a tortoise, and having thence 
deduced the written characters, which many of the Warned 
Chinese wi^ to ‘derive from tli^se eight koua or combinations 
of the 6rst symbolical lines. Dut the French scholar, whom 
I have more than once had occasion to name, and who is 
well able to fbrm a competent opinion on the subject, is most 
decidedly opposed to this Chinese defivatioii of all the 
written characters from the eight Soua ; and it ivould appear, 
indeed, that the latter differ totally from the common system 
of Chinese writing, and must he looked upon os of a distinct 
scientiRc nature. 

Perhaps wo mav Hud a natural explanation of the true, 
and not very liidaen sense of these signs, by comparing the 
fundamental doctrines in the elder Greek philosophy and 
Bcienca of nature. Thus, in the writing of Plato, mention, 
is often made of the one and of th9 other, or of unity and 
duality, as the original elements of nature and first principles 
of oil existence. By this is meant the doctrine of the first 
opposition, and of the many oppmsitionii derived from the 
first ; and also of the possible, and conceivable, or required 
adjustment and compromise between the l^vo, add of the re- 
Btormtion of the first unity and ^eternal equality anterior to all 
opposition, and which terminates and absorbs in itself all* 
discord. Thus these ei^ht koui^ and math^atical signs or 
symbolical lines of ancient China, would cppiprise nothing 
more than a dry outline of all dynamical Speculation and 
science. And it is therefore quite consistent that tlie old 
sacred book which contains these principles of Chinese science 
should be termed either the book of unity, or the book 
of changes ; for doubtless this title refers to the doctrine 
of an absolute unity, as the fundamental principle of all 
tkinn, and to the doctrine of differences, or oppositions 
or changes springing out of that first unity. This doctrine 
of an opporidon in all things^in thought as in nature 
— will become more apparent if we reflect on the new and 
brilliant discoveries in natural philosophy. For os in lliu 
science, the oxygen and hydrogen parts in the chemistry of 
metals, or the positive and negative end of electrical phe- 
nomena, in the attracting and repelling pole of raagnetisnl, 
reveal rach an opptisition and ' dynamic of living powers 
m nature ; bo in this philosophy of Cnina, the abstract 
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doctaine of this oppoeitlon and dynamical change of existence 
seems to be laid down with a sort of mathematicELl generality, 
as the ^asis of all future science. In our higher natural 
philosophy, indeed, all this ha^ been proved from 'facts and 
experience ; and, besides this, dynamic life forms but the one 
element, and the one branch of the science to be acquired ; 
and a philosophy founded entirely on this dynamtcal law of 
existence, without any regard to’ the other and higher principle 
of internal experience and mcfral life, intellectual intuition and 
divine revelation, would he at best a very partial system, and 
by no means of general application ; or if a general application 
of such a system were made, it must lead to endless mistakes, 
errors, and contradictions. Tliat such a system of dynamical 
speculation and science, if extended to objects where it cannot 
be corroborated by facts — to all things divine and human, real, 
potriblo, or impossible, will undoubtedly lead to such a chaotic 
confusion of ideas ; wo hwo had a memorable experience in 
the Gentian “ Philosophy of Nature " of the last generation 
a philosophy wliich consisted in a fanciful play of thought with 
Polari^tB^ and oppositions, and points of indifference between 
ihemy but which has been long appreciated in its true worth 
and real nature, and consigned to its proper limits. 

Thus this outline of the old Chinese symbols of thought, 
vlilch have a purely niotaphysicol import, would lay before us 
the most recent error clothed in the most antiaoc form — but the 
Chinese system is in itself very remarkable on/t important. The 
fundamental text nf the old sacred book on this doctrine of 

S and Oppositions, ^nd which may now bo easily compre- 
&d, runs thus, according to Remusat's literal ti'anslation : 
" Tlio great first Principle na* engendered or produced two 
equations and differences, or primary rules of existence; but 
the two primary rules or two opporitions, namely Yn and Yang, 
or nqiose and motion (the affirmative and negabve as we might 
otlierwise call them) have produced four signs or symbols ; and 
the four symbols hare produced tlio eight koua, or further 

• The author nllailee to ScheUing's philosophy, wliich Is called aoiue- 
times the “ Philosophy of Nstun*/’ and sometimoi the “ PhUosophy of 
Identlly." M. Cuvier, In hla imuteiiy introducUoa to his great work 
on FossUc Kemalns, mcnlioiiJ some of ihe extra vagut tlieories bnnehed 
in the dopartniNt of geology rIouq by those Gcnnan natonliiU, wbo 
some years ago attempted to apply to natural pkilosc^diy, the metapfay- 
alcal system of ScheUiDg. — 7>mu. 
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comhiiiatioiLB.’' Thc^e eig'ht koua are kien or ether, kui or 
pure water, li or pure fire, tchiu or thunder, siiui, tlie wind, 
kan, common water, ken, a mountain, fmd kucn, tlie ci\(tli. 

On this ancient basis of Clii^ese philosophy, proceeding- from 
indifference to differences, was afterwards founded the rationalist 
system of Lao-tseu, whoso name occurs somewlmt earlier tlian 
tnut of Confucius. The Taosse, or disciples of Reason, as the 
^ollo^^e^s of this philosopher entitle theins|lves, Inive very much 
degenerated, and have becoino a complete atlieisticaJ sect ; 
though the pudt of tliis must be attributed, not to the founder, 
but to lus disciples only. It is, however, acknowledged that 
the athelstleal principles of this dead science of reason, have 
been very Avidely diffused througliout the Chinese empire, and 
for a certain period were almost generally prevalent. 

As it is nccesfciuy' to keep in \iew a cerUiin climnological 
order, in our invcstlgiitioiis of the progressive development of 
Chinese intellect, I may here ohservi^ tliat, as far as European 
research has been able to ascertain, we may distinguisli tnreo 
priitcipal aiid successive opoclis in the history both of the reli- 
giou aud a^^iciicc nf China. The Hrst epoch is that of sacred 
tradition, and of the old constitution or the Chinese cnipiro, 
and discloses those primitive views, and itliat primitive system 
of ethics, ou v» hich the empire wiis founded. The sccoml, which 
we may fi.\: about six centuries’ before our era, is the period 
Ecieiitihc [iliilusophv, that pursued tw o opp^ite patlis of inquiry, 
Confucius applied Iiis attention entirely to the more practical 
study of ethacs, wiAi which, indeed, the old constitution, history, 
and sacred traditions of the Chinese w ere very intimately con- 
necteil ; and the pure morality of ConRicfhs, wiiieb was the first 
branch of Cliiuese pliilosophy known in Eunipe, excited to a 
high degree tlie enthusiasm of many European scholars, wJin, 
by their too exclusive admiration, were prevented from forming 
-a right estimate of the general character of Chinese philosopihy. 

Another system of philosophy, purely speculative and widely 
liifferent from the practical and etlucal doctrine of Confucius, 
was the system of Lao-tseu and his school, whence issued the 
above-mentioned rationalist sect of Taosse that has at last fallen 
into atheum. As to t ho question wheilier L^o-tseii travelled 
into the remoie West, or in case bo cawiH only as for as VV estem 
Asia, whether he derived his system frxim the Persian or Egyp- 
tian doctrines or mediately from the Greek philosophy — this 

K 2 
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qaeBiion I shall not here stop to discusa ; for the matter is very 
aoubtfiil in itself, and, were it even proved, still all the doctiines 
boiTOwet^froin the West were invested in a form purely Chi- 
nese, and clothed in quite a iiatire i^arb. Those signs in the 
I— King, we liave already spoken of, evidently comprise the 
germ of such an absolute, negative, and consequently atheistic 
rationalism — a mechanical play of idle abstractions. cThe third 
epf>ch in tlie progress 4)f Chinese •opinions is forinctl by the in- 
troduction of the Indian religion of Buddha or of Fo. The 
great revolution which had previously occurred in tlie old doc- 
trines and mauners of Cliina, and the ruling spirit of that false 
and abeolute rationalism, had already paved the way for the 
foreign religion of Buddha, which of all the Pagan imitations of 
trutli, occupies the lowest grado. 

The old sacred triiditlons of the Chinese are not so overlaid 
nor disfigured witli fictions, as those of most otJier Asiatic na- 
tions ■, those of the Indians, ,V)r example, and of the early nations 
of Pagan Europe ; but their traditions breathe tlie purer spirit 
■of genuine liistoiy. lienee the poetry of the Chineso is not 
luytholoponl, like that of other iiations ; but is cither lyrieal 
(bb in the yiii — King, a book of sacred songs, composed or 
compiled by Confucius^ ; or is entirely confineil to the repre- 
Beiitation of real life, and of the social relations (aa in tho 
n^em tales luid novels, several df which have bcon translated 
into the European languages). 

The old traditions of tlie Chinese have fpany traits of a 
kindred character with, or at least of a strong resemblauce to, 
the Moiaio revelation, and even to the sacred traditions of the 
DBtions of Western Ai‘ia, porticulaxly the Pepsians ; and in 
these traditions we find much tWt either corroborates the 
testimony of Holy Writ, or at least afi'ords matter for further 
comparison. We have before mentioned the ver^' |M>culiar 
raanner in which iJio Chineso speak of the great Flood, and 
how their first progeiiitnn struggled against the savage waters, 
And how this ti^ was afterwards neglected by bod or impro- 
vident rulers, who, in consequence of tliis neglect, were brought 
to ruin. 

1 will cite but one instance, where the parallel u indeed 
TemarliAble. In the 1 — King, mention is made of the fallen 
dragon, or of the spirit of the dragon that, for his presumption 
in wishuig to ascend to heaven, was precipitate into the 
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abyss ; and the words in wliicli this event is described are 
precisely the same, or at least very similar, to those which our 
Scriptures apply to the rebel an^el, and the Persia* boohs to 
Ahriinan. However this dfagoii is whimsically, we mig;lit 
almdst say, artlessly, mode the sacred symbol of the Chinese 
empire and emperor. The paternal power of the latter ia 
unnci-stooK in a much too absolute sense : not only is the 
emperor styled the lord of heaven and eartli, and even the 
son of God ; but his will is levered as the will of God, or 
rather completely identified with it ; and even the most deter- 
mined euloCTsts of the Chinese constitution and maimers cannot 
deny that the monarch is almost the object of a real worship. 
Christianity teaches that all pow'cr is from God ; but it does 
not thereby declare. that oJl pow'cr is one and the same with 
God. Kveii a dominion over nature and her powers is ascribed 
to the Emperor of China, bj the illustrious lord of heaven and 
earth. • 

Moreover, no hereditary nobility, no classes separated by 
distinctions of birth, exist in this country, os in India. The 
emperor, half identified with the Deit}^ had alone the privile;^ 
in ancient times of offering on the sacred heights the great 
sacrifice to God. Some ^ropenn tlriters have, from this 
circumstance, conceived the Chinese constitution to be theo- 
cratic ; but if it be so, it is only in its 'outward form, 
original mould ; for it would be difficult ’to show in it any trace 
of a tnie, vital theocracy. All that pomp of sacred ceremony 
and religious titles so strangely abused, forms a striking contrast 
with real histor)', and wim that long succession of profligate 
and unfortunale reigns and perpetual revolutions which fill 
roost of the pog^ of the Chinese annals. We should err 
greatly were we to regard all these high imperial titles as the 
mere swell and exaggeration of Eastern phraseology. The 
Chinese speak of their celestial Empire of the Medium, as 
they call their country, in terms which no European writer 
would apply to a Christian state, and such indeed ns the 
Scriptures and religious authors use in reference only to the 
kingdo m of God. They cannot conceive it possible for the 
earth to contain two emperors at one and the same time, and 
own the sway of more than one such abeolute lord and maater. 
Hence they look on every solemn foreign embassy as a debt of 
homage; nor Is this sentiment the idle effect of vanity, or 
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fancy— 'it is a firm and settled belief, perfectly coinciding with 
the whole system of their religious and political doctrines. 
This political idolatry of the state, which the Chinese identify 
•with the emperor’s person, is 'a pagan error ; all excess, all 
exaggeration is sure to produce opposition and reaction, or a 
tendency thereto. Hence the pages of Chinese history present 
by the side of this high boasted ideal of absolute power, as a 
fearful concomitant, and fitting commentary, one continuous 
series of political revolutionJ and catastrophes. Neither the 
pure morality of those ancient books revered by the Chinese as 
Sacred, whatever be the morality of books in which the principle 
of rationalism is so oiclusively predominant ; nor all the high 
refinement of philosophic speculation in the scientific period 
of their history, have prevented this people from falling into 
the grossest of idolatries, and adopting a foreign supcristition, 
which of all false religions is unquestionably the most repre- 
hensible. Some persons ^bavc sought to trace a certain re- 
semblance to Christianity in this ixdigion of Fo, partly on 
account oF some external institutions, and partly on account 
of the fuiidainoutol, principlo of tlie incarnation, equally 
perverted and misapplied in this superstition, as in the rival 
mythology of Brahma. The guemies of Christianity, since 
the time of Voltalio, have not Jailed, at the name of Bonzis, 
lo throw out liiany malieious epigrams against religion. 
The similarity hero observed is not real, but is that caricature 
resemblance the iipo bom's to man, and whcch has led many 
naturalists into error ; for the ape has witli man no real 
affinity, no true intcnii^l sympathy in his organic conformation, 
but merely the likeness of a spiteful p.irody, 'such os we may 
•uppose an evil spirit to liavo devised to mock the image of 
Ooa — the mastorpioco of creation ; and indeed the fr^ties 
and corruption of degenerate men may well give occasion to 
such a parody. Wo may lay it down as a gcnciul principle 
that the greater tlie apparent rcsomblonco whi^a false religion, 
utterly and fundamentally different in its spiritual character 
and moral tendency, cxtornolly boors to the true, tlie more 
nprahentiblo will it bo iu itself, and tlie greater its hoadUty to 
the tmfch. An example near at liand will place the truth of 
this remark in the dearest fight. If, for instance, Mahomet, 
instead of merely giving himself oiit as a prophet, had declared 
he was the ion God, ike eternal Word, the incarnate Deit}-, 
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the true and real Chiiat, hia religious system would oertoinly 
have been for more adverse and repulsive to our feelings than 
it now is, and would have shocked alike every mind trained in 
the intellectual discipline of !^urope, brought up witli'Christian 
feelings, and even unconsciously imbued mth such. But this 
is precisely the characteristic feature, the peculiar doctrine of 
the religioii of Buddha ;* for not only is Buddha himself wor- 
shipped os an incamato di^dnity, but (his prerogative of a 
divine incarnation has been tisansmittcd to his chief priests 
through every generation ; and thus this pereonal idolatry has 
ever been kept olive. In regard to morals, too, a comparison 
between the religion of the Buddhists and of the Mahometans, 
would be equally disadvantageous to the former, llie injurious 
influence 'which polygamy, and that degradation of the feiimlo 
sex it necessarily involves, exert on the manners and intellectual 
character of Mahometan nations, has been often observed, and 
can never ho questioned. But tjiat that other and opposite 
abuse of marriage, poly-andry, which is legally establislicd 
among tlio Buddhist nations, is infinitely more repugnant to, 
and aestructi\c of morality, and more debasing to the male 
character, must be perceptible to the" feelings of every indi- 
vidual, and can require no comment, i do not find, indeed, in 
the different accounts of C^tina, any mention made of this 
abominable practice ; and it”is very possible that in this, as in 
other cases, the good old customs of*the Chinese have liad 
the ascendency, and presen’cd tlieir beneficial Influence : but 
in Thibet, the cliicf seat of Buddhism, in many parts of India, 
and in other countries where this religion prevails, the unna- 
tural custom caifits. * 

The writer" best versed in the language and writings of the 
Buddlu.st Moguls boasts of their superior humanity and mildness 
of manners, when compared 'with the Mahometan nations ; but 
this observation must be taken only in a relative sense, and un- 
derstood of a mere outward polish, and superficial refinement of 
manner ; for history does nett show the Moguls to have been at 
all more humane in their conduct. The iDiicscribable confusion 
in the mythological ^siem of tlic Buddhists, their innumerable 
books of metapuyaicSi, all wearisomely prolix and unintelligible^ 
Bccording to the explicit avnwal of the critic just now died. 


M. Abd Benmsot 
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M. Remusat, prove the esgeiitiolly false direction of speculation 
and philosophy amon^ the Buddhists — a philosophy whicli, by 
a dialectic or i-ather ideal course, has been led into a chaos of 
void abitractions, and a j)ure nihilism; and more scientific ob- 
servers have over judg-ed it to be an absolute system of atheism. 

It would appear tliat the Ncstorians, or other degenerate 
Christian secis, have exerted some influence on Buddhism, and 
co-operated in its further de^'clopment; — so we may well 
ima^ne that this cxStic influence has not tended to the ameli- 
oration or improvement of a religion false in its essence, and 
fnn dam en tally corrupt ; but tliat its vices and absurdities have 
remained equally flagrant, or, as it is easy to suppose, have been 
nwravated in the progress of time. 

This relijgion of Fo must not he considered as resem- 
bling Cliristianlty, because its followers liUvc monastic institu- 
tions, and make use of a kind of rosary; but as the political 
idolatry nf the (pliincse for their state and sorereigii is widely 
different from the true prificiplc of Christian government, that 
dll pouftr is from God^ so this false religion of Buddha is fur- 
ther removed than any other from Christianity: it is on the 
contrary adverse to our religion, and, bo far from being half 
rimilor to Christianity^ is a decideilly anti-Christian creed*. 

We may thus sum up the result of our inquiries : — among 
the great nations of primitive antiquity who stood the nearest. 


* No Gentilo people pr^crvcil sd lon^ and in luch puritj the worship of 
the tnie God u tho CliincRe. This no doubt must l)o ascribed to the 
■oduded Hltuntlon of tlic ruuiitry— to the great revffrcncc nf the Cliineie 
Ibr their ancCBturs;^^ well as to the patriarchal mildness of their early 
gOTernmontsi and, we iqgit add, to the unmetical chameter of tlm 
nation ItBclf, which was a snfeguani ngalnst l^Btr}v 'rherv is histo- 
rical evidence that, up to two centuries before the Christian eru, idolatry 
hid mode lltfli progrets amoog this people. Bo rlvid was their ex- 
pectatlDn of the llNilah— ^ the Greet ^nt who, os Confucius savg, 
was to ipnoar in the West" — so fully sen lible were they not only of the 
plane id* Ills birth, hut of the lime of his cc^ning, tliat, about sixty years 
after the blrlli of our SaTlour, they sent their enroys to hail tlw 
expected Beileemrr. These envoys enrountemd on their way the ilis- 
olonarln of Euddhlsm coming from lodJa— the Utter, announcing an 
incarnate God, were taken to bo the disciples of the iruc Chrisr, 
and were i^sentcd os surli to their counlryiDen by the deluded smbas- 
tadors. Ihus was this religioD introduced into Chins, snd thus did this 

S hanunnagorla of ILIl intcroept the light of the go^. So, not in itus 
iternal spirit only, hut in the oniwird history ^ ^ddhism, a dnno- 
nJocal bilent Is very visible.— Jroas, 
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or at least veiy near, to the source of sacred tradition — the 
word of primitive revelation — the Chinese hold a very diatin- 
pliishwl place ; and many passages in their primitive^hlatorv', 
many remarkable vestiges of el^mal truth — the heritage of old 
thoughts — to be found in their ancient classical works, prove 
the originally high eminence of this people. But at a very 
early perinr^ their Bcienc(^had taken a course completely erro- 
neous, and even their language partly fo)lowed this direction, 
or at least assumed a very stiff anil artificial character. De- 
sceniling from one degree of political idolatry to a grade still 
lower, they have at last openly embraced a foreign superstition 
— a diabolic mimiciy of Christianity, which cmanateil from 
India, has made Thibfet its principal seat, prevails in Chuio, 
and, i^’idcly diffused over the whole middle of Asia, reckons a 
greater number of followers than any other religion on the 
earth. 
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LECTURl^IV. 

Of the Inititutlona of\he Indiana— the Brnhminical Cute, and the he- 
reditary PrieathDod. — Of the l)octrlno of the Tranami^ation of Souls, 
oonaldcrcd os the Baaia of Indian Life, and of Indian PhiloBophy. 

When Alexander the Great had attained the object of his 
moat ardent dcaircs, and, realising the 'fabulous expedition of 
Bacchus and bia tniln of followers, bod^ at last reached India, 
the Greeks found this vast region, oven on this side of the 
Ganges — (for that river, tbo neculiar object of Alexander's 
funbition, the conquuma^ in despite of ail bis efforts, was 
unable to roach) — the Greeks found this country extensive, 
fertile, highly cijltivatetl, populous, and filled with flourisliing 
cities, OB it was divided into a number of great and petty 
kingdoms. They found there an hercLlitary division of eastes, 
such as still BiibsistA ; although they reckoned not four, but 
Seven castes, a circuaistonce, however, wliieb, os we sliidl see later, 
, argues no oasentiol differeiiee fn tlie division of Indian eWses 
at that period. Thty remarked, also, that the country was 
divided into two religious parties or sects, the Drac/i/n(in:i and 
the Samanrntis. By the first, tlie Greeks desigimtcd the fol- 
lowers of the religio^ of Bndin^ ns well as of Vislinoo and 
Siva, a religion which still subsists, and is more deeply rooted 
and more widely dilTusod and prevalent in India tliim ujiy 
otlior religious system ; diatinguiahed us it is by its leading 
dogma of the tnuis migration of souls, wliich lias exerted the 
miglitiost influence on every department of thought, on tlie 
whole bearing of Indian phiKisophy, and on the whole arrange- 
mont of Indian life. But by the Greek denomination of Sa- 
maneams wo must certainly understand the Buddhists, ns, among 
the rude nations of Central Asia, as in olhi^ countries, the 
priests of ths religion of Fo bear at this day the name of 
mans. Those priests indeed appear to be little better than 
mere sorcorurs and jugglers, as are the priests of sU idolatrous 
nations that are sunk to the lowest degree of barbarism and 
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superstition, The word itself is pure Indian, and occurs fre- 
quently in the religious and metaphysical treatises of that 
people ; for originally, and before it had received such^a mean 
acceptation among those Buddhist nations, it had t^uite a 
philosophical sense, as it still has in the Sanscrit. This word 
denotes that equability of mind, or that deep internal equa- 
nimity whi(^, according to the Indian philosophy, must pre- 
cede, and is indispensably requishe to, the perfect union with the 
God-head. In general all the names by whicli Buddha, the 
priests of his region, and its import^t and fundamental 
doctrines are known, whether in Thibet, or among the Mon- 
gol nations, in Siam, in Pegu, or in Japan — in general, wo 
say, all those names are pure Indian words ; for the tradition 
of all those nations, wi^h unanimous accord, deduces the origin 
of this sect from India. 

The name of Buddha, which the Chinese have changed, or 
shorteniMl into that of Fo, is ratherpan honorary appellation, 
and is expressive of the divine wisdom with wliicH, in the 
npininn of his followers, he was endowed ; or which rather, 
orconllng to their belief, became visible in his person. The 
period of his existence is fixed by many at six hundred years, 
by others again at a thousand years, before the Christian era. 
llis rci\\ and historical name was Gautama ; and it Is remark- 
able tliat the some name was home by the author of one of thq 
principal philosophical systems of tho Hindoos, the Nynya 
philiwophv, the leq^ing principles of which will be the subject 
of future consideration, when we come to speak of the Indian 
philDSophy. Indeed, the dialectic spirit which pervades the 
Nyaya philosophy would seem to be o(^ a kindred nature and 
like origin with the confused metaphysics of the Buddhists. 
But the names, notwithstanding tneir identity, denote two 
different persons ; althongh even the founder of the dialectic 
system, like ohnost all oilier celebrated names in the ancient 
history', traditions, and science of the Indians, figures in the 
iharictcr of a mythological personage. But we must first 
take a view of the state of manners, and thn state of political 
avilisatioa, in India, in order to he able to form a fight judg- 
ment and Bstiniate of th e intdlectoal and scieDtific exertionJ of 
its mhabitanta, and of the peculiar nature and tendency of the 
Indian opinions. 

Dj the mannor in which ibe Greek w rite ff speak fd the two 
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religious parties, into which Alexander found the country 
divided, it can scarcely he doubted that the Buddhists at that 
pericM^ were far more numerous, and more extensively diffused 
throughout India, than they rare at the present day, and this 
inference is even corroborate<l by many historical vouchers of 
the Indians themselves. Although the Buddhists are now but 
on obacuro sect of dissenters in the Western Pc^ninsula, they 
are still tolerably numerous ill several of its provinces ; while, 
on the other hand, they have complete possession of the whole 
Eastern and Indo-Chinese peninsula. Besides this sect, there 
are many other religious dissenters even in Hindostaii ; such 
for instance, as the sect of Jains, who steer a middle course 
between the followers of the old and established religion of 
Brahma, and the Buddhists ; for, hke fhe latter, they reject the 
Indian division and system of castes. Even the establishtHl re- 
ligion itself is divided into three parties, which, though they do 
not form precisely separrte sects, still arc marked by no incon- 
Biderable differences in their opinions, views, and conduct : ac- 
conling as each of these pftrtics acknowledges the supremacy, 
or renders a nearly exclusive worship to one or other of thO* 
three principal Hiiiilot) divinities, Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva. 
And, although in tlio empire of the great Mogul, the number 
of the Mahometan conquerors, and of those that accompanied 
them into Indio, was very small, compared with the moss of tho* 
native- population, yet, after the total destruction of this empire, 
there still remain soveral millions of Mahometans in the countrv'. 
Even the Persian llbiguagc, or a corrupt dialect of it, which 
these conquerors introduced, is still in many places in use as the 
JanguRge of ordinary life, trade, and business^, in the same way 
as the Pnrtugueso in the maritime and commercial cities of 
India, Or the Lingua Franca in our Elastem factories, sor^’cs a» 
the usual and convenient nicilium of nommunication. 

The Indian is not the only, or exclusively prevailing, Ian- 
in the whole peninsula ; in several provinces, os fur in- 
BtanoB, on the soutliom ooast, and in the Isle of Ceylon, quite 
a different language pn;VRils ; and the old cultivated and 
oloMical spceoh of India is there unknown. The name of 
Sansority by which the latter is designated, denotes a cultivated 
or highly-wrought language ; but tlio Pnrtrit, which is em- 
ployed together or alternately with the Sanscrit in the thestri- 
cal pieces of the Indlansi tiguiffet a natural and artksa ipeecb> 
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and is noc so much a distiuct dialect as a softer pronunciation 
of the Sanscrit, 'which smoothes, suppresses, or melts down the 
hard and crowded consonants, and pays less regard to tlm more 
elaborate grammatical forms of ^this language. The Prucrit, 
which is used in dramatic pieces, particularly in the female 
parts, stands, from its more simple grammar, in the same relation 
to the Sanscrk os the softer Italian or Portuguese does to the old 
Latiu, without however the same hetcrogepeous alloy. But, 
iudcpcndeiitly of these variations an the later and beautiful 
laiigiinge of Indian poetry, the language of that country is 
split and divided into a number of □issimilaj' and widely dis- 
similar dialects, such os the Malabar, for example ; and almost 
in every pro\iiicc the common language undergoes a variety of 
cliaiiges , and this is the cose even in Bengal. The country of 
the I pjK?r Ganges, especially Benares, is renowned for being 
the chief seat of the Sanscrit tongue, — the place, at least, 
wJicre it is best uudei'stond, and s|K)kei^with the greatest purity. 

Tliose languages which difler totally from tlie Indian, belong 
ill part to quite a different ruco of men, mostly, perhaps to the 
^U1 avs: for, so far is India from being entirely peopled by one 
Buigle nice of iuliabi touts, that we hud in” several of its pro- 
vinces tribes of an origin totally different rH>m tfiat of the Hin- 
doos. Tins great variety in tlie whole lifo, manners, ahd poli- 
tical institutions of the fiidians, 'forms a striking contrast with 
the absolute unity, and internal uniformity «)f the Chinese Em- 
pire. It was perhaps this variety in the moral and political 
aspect of ancient rndia, that gavo rise to the denomination 
'which it has received in the old sacred Median books of Zo- 
roaster, where, uuthe first fargard^ or sedtion of the Vendidat, 
it is described as the fifteenth pure region of the earth, created 
by Ormuzd, and designated by the name of Hapte Uganda — 
a n.'iine which signifies tlie seven Indios. Aa India is still split 
into a multitude of sects and religions, and divided into dif- 
ferent tribes, speaking various languages; so, as Herodotus long 
ago o):kserved, it has for tho most part been ever oomposed of a 
multitude of great and petty stat^ although from lU natural 
boundaries it might easily have been fctnied into one great 
monarchy, and really constitutes but one country in its goo- 
gTaiibical fanmmsciiption. 

'Ihe historian of India would have priiicipally to speak of 'the 
sacceases of a long series of foreign codquerors, who, from 
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Alexandfir the Great to No/dir Shah, have invaded this country 
by the north-west side from Persia. The Greeks were indeed 
tmd thyt, before Alexander the Great, no foreign conqueror bad 
ever invaded India ; and cvensafter this invasion, and on the 
death of Sandracottus, 'v^hen the Indians were liberated from 
the transient dominion of the Greeks, they were for a long- 
lapse of ages governed by native princes ; and their^ountry was 
parcelled out mto a niAmbor of’great and petty kingdoms, such 
as those of Magodha, Ayodha, &c. It is a striking incident in 
the moral and intellectual history of the Hindoos, that amid all 
the revolutionB under their ancient and native rulers, and amid 
all the later vicissitudes of foreign conquest, their pecubar modes 
of life and their institution of castes should have been pre- 
served, and, despite of all the changes, of time and of empire, 
should have stood unchanged, like the one surviving monument 
of the primitive world. In the- administration and government 
of this country, the absqjute moimrcbical sway whicli exists in 
Chino, and thfl unlimited despotism of other Oriental countries, 
could never bo realised ; for that hereditary division of classes, 
and tliOBo hereditary rights belonging to each, wliich, os they 
form a port of the Indian constitution, have token such deep 
root in tlie soil; and which, ns tliey rest on the immoveable 
basis of EUicient faith, have become, ns it were, the second 
nature of this people — all these (present nn unassailable rampart, 
"which QOt even a foreign conqueror could ever succeed in over- 
throwingief We can hence understand wha^lcd the Greeks to 
believHvCI^d assert that there were republican states in Indio. 
'If from prepossessions, which were natuiTU to that people, they 
asserted too much, or Ihought they saw more Hian a nearer in- 
vestigation provos^ to be actually tho case; still their assertion 
is not totally ^vithout foundation, for the Indian system of 
castes is in many respects more iuvoumblo to institutions of a 
republican 'nature, or at least republican tendency, tlian the con- 
stitution of any ^tber Asiatic state. ^Vhen tlioso modem writers^ 
therefore, who were the deolai^ enemies of all hereditary rank 
and bereditaiy rights, s^ks with contempt and ahhorraice of 
tho Indian constitute# of castes, represented it as the peculiar 
hoM of despotism, and oven applied die name of cairte as a 
party'- word to the social relations of Europe; their assertions 
w-cawMse, and utterly opposed to history. Tlie mrectivrt of 
these writm may tNn^y accountea for, from thw very 
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democratic views, or rather from their doctrine of abnliite 
equality, as thjj equality itself ia ever the attendant of desrotum, 
produces it, or proceeds from it, and is one of its most ^stinc- 
tivc characteristics. In conHmi^tioa of what we have said, we 
may observe, that even at the present daj^ most of the cities of 
India possess municipal institutions, which ore much admired 
by English writers, who attest from their personal experience 
and observation, their salutary influence on individual and public 
prosperity. In general the English have paid very great at- 
tention to the jurisprudence and civil legislation of India ; os 
tlic fundament^ principle of their Indian government is to rule 
tlmt country according to its own laws, customs, and privileges j 
while, on the contrary, the other European powers that once 
liad obtained a firm footing in India, formed alliances with, and 
attached themselves by preference to, the Mahometan sove- 
reigns of the country, lly tlib simple but enlightened prin- 
ciple in their Indian policy and oil giini strati on, the English 
have obtained the ascendency over all tlieir rivals or opponents, 
ojid have become complete masters of the whole of tliis splen- 
did rogiom 

Tlic scholars of Europe began their Indian researches by the 
study and translation of the laws and jurisprudence of the Hin- 
doos, the text as well os conuneiitaries, and it was only at a later 
period they extended their inrpiiries to other subjects. The 
Indian juris prud^cc is undoiibt<^ly a stondmg proof and monu- 
ment of the comparatively high and very ancient i^flgal and 
intellectual refinem^t of t^iat people; and a more mibrnte and 
profound investigation of that jurisprudence would no doubt 
give riso to many interesting points ol Qoifiparison, and to many 
striking analogies, partly with the old Athenian, or first Roman 
laws, partly with the Mosaic le^lation, and even in some par- 
ticular points with the Germamc eonstitutton. As the caste of 
womors in India, who constitute the don of landed proprietors, 
nod the aristocracy of the countiy, are founde(| on exactly the 
same prinaplo as the hereditary n6bility of Germany, it cannot 
excite suiprue, if we find in India, not mdeed fhii elaborate and 
complex feudality of the Germans, but ft more wimple system of 
fie&. 

But, according to the plan we have pr o poee d to oundveOr in 
the liistory of all sDcaent, and especially ot the prinutiTe AsillA? 
na ti on s, the nuittcr of greatest moment must be to tneft tfattr 
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intellectual progress, their scientific labours, and predominant 
opinions ; all those views of divino and human things, that have 
a . mi gh^ influence on life ; and, fiually, the peculiar religious 
feelings and principles of each of those ancient nations. In the 
flecond part of this work, when we shall have to speak of the 
progress of mankind in modem times, we may perhaps change our 
point of view, and find it of more importance to tnace the mu- 
tual relations between the external state of society and the in- 
tomal develbpmeut of intellect. But in that remote antiquity, 
which is conbguous to the primitive ages, the points of greatest 
moment, as we have already observed, are the intellectual cha- 
racter, the m^des of thinking, and the religion of those nations. 
On the other hand, their civil legislation, and even their political 
constitutions, however important, iiitcrestliig, and instructive 
the closer invostigatlon of those subjects may be in other re- 
spects, con occupy in this liistory but a secondary place ; and it 
will Buffico for our purposg to j)oiiit out some leading points of 
legislation that sqrvc ns the foundation and principle of the 
morel and intellectual cliaracter of those nations. In India this 
leading point is the institution of castes, tbo most remarkablo 
foatura in all Indian life, and which in its essential traits existed 
in Egypt, Tliis singular phenomenon of Indian life liiu even 
some points counexioti with a capital article of their creed, 
the doctrine of the travismigratron of souls — a doctrine which 
*vi11 be l^r the subjsct of our inquiries, and which we slioll en- 
deavour to place ill a nearer and dearer light. In showing the 
influence of the institution of castes on the slate of manners in 
luiiio, I may observe, in the first place, that in this division of 
the social ranks there i^ no distinct doss of sfares (os was indeed 
long ago remarked by the Orcths); that is to say, no such class 
of TOUght slaves — no men, the prtiperty and niercnaiidiso of their 
• fellow-men— «s existed in ancient Grooce and Romo, os exist 
^chren At this day among Molioracton nations ; and, os in the 
case of the negroes, are still to. bo found in the colonial possos- 
siens of thp Christian and Euitri^an stat^ . The labouring 
olan of tbd Sudi^ is undoubtodlY not admitted to the bi^ 
pitvQeges of tbo first classes, aud is in a state of great depen- 
danoe upon these ; but this very caste of Sudros Hu, its heredi- 
tary alia cleariy defined rights. It is only by a crime that a 
mai^ India can lose his caste, niid the rights annexed to it. 
Theoe rights' are acquired by birth ; except in the instance of 
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the offspring of uiila^ful manria^s between persons of different 
custes. ThW fate of these hapless wretches is indeed hard, — 
harder, almost, than that of real slaves among other ciations. 
Ejected, excommunicated ns ibrwero, loaded with malediction, 
they arc regarded as the outcasts of society, yea nlmnst of 
hiirnnnity itself. This terrible exclusion, however, from the 
rlglits of dlizenahip occurs only in certain clearly speciBed 
cases. There are even some cases of exception explicitly hud 
down, where a marriage with a* person of different caste is 
permitted ; or where, at least, the only consequence to the 
children of such marriage is a degradation to an inferior class 
of society. 13ut the general rule is that a lawful marriage can 
he contracted only a woman of the siime caste. Wnineii 
participate in all the lights of tlicir caste ; in the high prero- 
gatives of Brahmins, if they arc of the sacerdotal race (altliougVi 
there are not and never were priestesses among the Indians as 
among the other heathen nations 9^ antiquity) ; or in tJm 
privileges of nobility, if they belong to tlio caste of the 
Cihatriyns, These privileges, which belong and are secured to 
women, and this participation in the rigliU and advantages of 
tiieir respective classes, must tend much undoubtedly to miti- 
gate the injurious effects of polygamy, "fhe latter custom has 
ever prevoiJed, and still prevails, in India ; tligugh not to the 
s&me degree of liccntiousne&s, nor with the some unlimited aniLi 
despotic control, as in Moliomctan countries ; but a plurality 
of wives is there permitted only under certain conditions, and 
with certain legiil restrictions ; consequently, in that milder 
fonn, under wliich it e-xisted of old in th« warm climes of Asia, 
and according ti5 the patriarchal simplicity of the yet thinly 
peopled world. The much'highcr social rank, and better moral 
condition of the female sex in Indio, ore apparent from those 
portraits of Indian life which ore drawn in their beautiful works 
of jk»etrj’, whether of a priniitivo or a Later date; and from 
that deep feeling of tendenies|, that affectioii^te regard and re- 
verence, with which the character of woman and^per domestic 
relations arc invariably represented. These few examples suf- 
fice to show the moral effects of the Indian division oi castes ; 
and whUe they serve to defend this institution against a sweep- 
ing sen tenc e of condemnation, or the censure of 

too portia] prejudice, they place the subject in its true nid 
• I- . 
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proper light, and present alike the advantages and defects ot 
the system. ^ 

Frcm its connexion with the general plan of my work, 1 am 
desirous of entering more de^jply into the internal principle of 
thia singular division and rigid separation of the social ranks, 
and into the historical origin of this strange constitution of hu- 
man society. When the Greeks, who accompaniSd or followed 
Alexander into India, numbered seven instead of four castes in 
that country, they did not judge inaccurately the outward con- 
dition of tilings ; but they paid not sulhcleiit attention to the 
Indian notions of castes ; and their very enumeration of those 
castos proves they liad mistaken some points of detail. In this 
enumenition they assign the first rank to Brockmans^ or \viso 
men ; and by the artisans, they no danbt understood the trad- 
ing and manufacturing class of tlie V aisyas. The councillors 
and intciidants of kings and princes do not constitute a distinct 
caste, but are mere olhL'era and functionaries ; who, if they be 
lawyers, belong to, and must bo taken from, the caste of Drah- 
mius ; though tlie oilier two upper castes are not always rigidly 
excluded from the^ functions. The class again tnat tends 
tile breeding of cattle, imd lives by the chase, forms not a 
distinct caste, but merely follows a peoidiar kind of employ- 
maiit. And when tlio Greo^ make two castes of the agri- 
culturists and the warriors, they only moan to draw a distinc- 
tion between the labourers and uie masters, or the real proprie- 
tors of the soil. Even tlie name of JuduUriyas siguiRes 
landed proprietor ; and, as in the old Gemumic oonstitudon, 
tlie arriere-ban waSt composed of landed proprietors, and the 
very possession of the sou imposed on the dobiiity the obliga- 
tion of military service ; so, in the Indian constitution, the 
two ideas of property in land, and military service, are indisso- 
lubly* oonnect^. Somo modern inquirers have attached very 
great importance to the undoubtedly wide and lemarkable se- 
paration of the Imirth or menial caste of Sadraa from the three 
upper castes. They have thought they peiueived^ also, a very 
great differenoe in the bodily stmoture and genfnl phyeiog- 
Domy of this iburth easte iioiu those of the ouiers ; and have 
ihninoe owicluded that the caste of Sudras ie deeoended from a 
totally difiSarent race, eDme primitive and baibarona people whom 
' willed aatioii, to whom the three upper eaetei must 
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have beloDffed, have conquered and subdued, and degraded to 
that meniiJ condition, the lowest grade in the social scale — a 
grade to which the iron arm of law eternally binds thehi down. 
TliLs hypothesis is in itself ncA; very improDablc ; and it may 
be pruv^ from history that the bko has really occurred in se- 
veral Asi^ic, and even European, countries. In the back- 
ground of old, mighty and civibsed nations, we can almost 
always truce the primeval inhabitants of the country, who, dia- 
poasessed of their territory, have been either reduced to servi- 
tude by their conquerors, or have gradually been incorporated 
with them. These primitive inhabitants, when compared with 
their later and more civibsed conquerors, appear indeed in 
general rude and barbaroua ; though w e find among them a 
certain number of afleienb customs and arts, whicii by no 
meana tend to confirm the notion of an original and universal 
savage state of nature. It is possible that the same cLrcuni- 
stances have occurred in India ; though this is by no meous a 
Dcoessary inference, for humanity in its progress, follows not 
one uniform course, but pursues various and widely different 
paths ; and, hitherto, at least, no adequate historical proof haa, 
111 my opinion, bcNiii adduced for the reality of such an occur- 
rence in India. It hoi also been conjectur^ that the caste of 
WTirriora, or the princes and hereditary nobibty, possessed ori- 
^Daily greater power and influence ; ond^that it is only by dc' 
grees the race of Brahmins has attained to that great prepon- 
derance which it displays in later times, and which it even still 
pouesses. Wo find, indeed, in the old epic, mythological, and 
nistorical poems of the Indians, many passages which describe 
a contest between these two classes, and which represent the 
deified hemes of India victoriously defending the wise and 
pious Brahmins from the attacks ot thejieice and presumptu- 
ous CahaAriyas. This Bcooont, however, is susceptible of ano- 
ther interpretatiem, and should not be taken exclusively in this 
pnbtieal sense. Tliat in the brilbant period of their ancient 
and natkmai dynasties and governments, the princes and war- 
like Dobihtj pcMBeased greater weight and importance than at 
preaoit, is qmta in the nature of things, and appears indeed to 
have been imdiMibtcdly the case. From many mdications in 
the old Indian tndhioiis and histories, it would appear that the 
caste of Cshatni^ was partially, at least, of foreign ntraetion ; 
while thoOT traoitionBry oceounts coDStantly r epre se nt the caste 

1 . 2 
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of Brahmins as the hiffheat class, and nobler part, nay, the 
comer-Btone of the whole community. 

Thtf origin ot an hereditanr caste of warriors, when consi- 
dered in itself, may be easily Accounted for, and it is no wise 
contrary to the nature of things that, even in a state of society 
where legal rights are yet undefined, the son, e^ecially the 
eldest, should govern and administer the territory or property 
which his deceased father possessed, and even in those cases 
where it was necessary, should take possession, administer, and 
defend this property by open force and the aid of his depend- 
ents. 

But afterwards, when the social relations became more 
clearly fixed by law, and an union on a larger scale was formed 
by a general league, ns the duties of military service were an- 
nexed to the soil, BO the right to the soil was again determined 
by, and depended on, military service ; now, in that primitive 
peritKl of history, such a "political union might have been formed 
by a eoiumoii subordination to a higher power, or by a confe- 
deracy between several potentates ; and this has really been 
the origin of an hireditary landed nobility in many coun- 
tries, , 

The hereditary continuance nr transmission of arts and 
trades, whereby the son pursues the occupation of the father^ 
■ and leanis and appljcs what the latter has discovered, has no- 
tliing singular in itself, and appears indeed to contain its own 
explanation. But it is not easy, or at least equally so, to ac- 
count for the exclusivo distribution and the exact and rigid 
sepamtion of caxtex, particularly by any ndi^ous motives and 
principles, whic^ are, however, indubitably connected with this 
institution. Still less can wo understand the existence of n 
great hereditary doss of priesto, eternally divided from the rest 
of the community, Buch as existed both in India and EgypL 
To comprehend this strange phenomenon, we must endeavour 
to discover its origin, and truce it back, os far os is possible, to 
tli€ primitive ages of the world. If, for the sake of brevitVi I 
have used the expression, '* a class of hmditafy priests^* I 
ought to add, in order to explain my meaning more dearly, 
that tha word prie^s must not be token in that limited sense 
which antiquity attached to it ; that the Drahmini are not 
merely oonmied to the functions of prayer, hut are strictly and 
eminently theologians, nnee they alone ire pennitted to read 
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Bud interpret the Vedas, while the other castes can read only 
with their sanction such passa^ of those sacred wntiii|^ as 
[ire adapted to their circumstances, and the fourth edite arc 
entirely prohibited from hearing any portion of them. The 
Drahiiiins ore also the lawyers and physicians of India, and 
hen C 2 the Greeks did not designate them erroneously, when they 
tcniieJ tliciTt the caste of philosophers. 

We have already had occasion to observe that tho Mosaic 
narmtivo, — that first monument of all history, (which a very 
iutL'llcctiial Gennan writer has called the primitive document of 
the liuiiiau nice, and whicli it indeed is even in a mere histo- 
rii al yeiise, and in the literal acceptation of the word) — that the 
MiK^aic narrative, we say, ascribes to the Cainites the origan of 
hereditary arts ajid trades. And tliero are two which are par- 
ticularly worthy of remark, and to which I drew your attention 
— the knuwlixlgc of metals, and the art of music. I used the 
geiieral expression, tho kuowledgo ul* metals, because in tho 
jirunitive ages of tho world, tlie art of working mines, or of ex- 
ploring and extracting metals from the earth, was essentially 
cx»unected with the art of preparing and polishing them ; and 
tills knowledge of metals was very instrumental in forwarding 
the infant civilisation of the primitive world, as the art of 
working and polishing them' has ever contributed to the rehne- 
meut of mankiud. 13y the music of the Cainites, I said we 
were not to understand our omti more elaborate and sublime 
B\"8tcm of melody. ,Thls art was chiefly consecrated, in those 
ancient limes, to the uses of divine service; still older, per- 
haps, was tho medicinal, or rather the 'magical, use and in- 
fluence of music. ' This is at least indicated the trad.ition 
and mylhology of all uatious; and such a supposition is 
quite conforaiahle to tho spirit of those early ages ; and 1 
would here remind you that, in tlio primitive symbolical 
writing of the Chinese, the sign of a magician represents 
■Iso a priest — a character which, as Remusat has oDserved, 
is not to be found in the narrow circle of their symbols. 1 
added, that the existence of an hereditary caste of warriors 
among the Coimtes was possible, and even probable; though 
not so^ in cqunion, the existence of an hereditary sacerdo- 
tal caste. Cut though such tin institution did not emanate 
from the Cainites, it may at least hiiye be^ oocaaoned by 
them. As I said before, the history represents the vast. 
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boundless, prodigious corruption of the world in the age imme- 
diately preceding the deluge, as produced solely by the union 
of the better and godly portion of mankind with the lawless 
descendEmts of Cam. Thus thiu would suppose a certain dread 
and apprehension of any alliance and intercourse with a race 
laden with malediction, and pregnant with calamity. And 
may not this very circumstance have given rise to tlTe establish- 
ment of a distinctly separate and hereditary class, not of priests 
in the later signiHcation of that word, but of men chosen and 
consecrated by God, and entirely devoted to his service ? and, 
consequently, is it not among the later iScthites, we must look 
for tlie origin of this institution ? 

We should transport ourselves in imagination to the age of 
the patriarchs, and then consider that, *with the high powers 
whiidi th(^ still possessed, they must have watched with the 
most jealous and far-sighted solicitude over the fate of their 
posterity, in order to prc^'ivo them in their original purity and 
high liercditory dignity. The Indian traditions acknowledge 
and revere Uie succession of the first ancestors of mankind, or the 
holy patriarchs of Ujq primitive world, under the name of the 
Rovou great Rishi^j or sages of lioary antiquity; though they 
iuvest their history witli a cloud of fictions. They place all these 
patriarchs in tlie primitive world, and assign them to the raoe 
•of Brahmins ; — a circumstance which cannot here appear un- 
fitting, It has been often observed that die Indians nave no 
rogulor histories, no works of real historicid Science ; and the 
reason is that witli them tlic sense of the primitive world is stiU 
finsli BJid lively, aiiEl^iat not only do they clothe their ideas in 
a poetical garb, ^ut all their conceptions of human affairs and 
evouU ore exclusively mythological ; so that all the real events 
of later historical times are absorbod in the clement of mythology; 
or at least strongly tinged witli its colours. It is in the 
way, the paneByrisIs of the Chinese language remark that the 
nlii^t total ab^ CO of grammar in that language, among a 
people of Buoh highly eultivated intellect, should not be taken 
marely to denote the poverty and jejuneness of the in&noy of 
speeon, as this in a great measure originated in the fact that 
tae pr^und primitive emotions, which gave birth to those first 
languages, were too absorbed in the si^ect of their oontem- 
pUtiou,^ too much bent on giving ntteranoe to the most effec- 
tive word, or expressing themsmves with the most condensed 
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brevity, to perplex or trouble themselvea with nice! distinctions, 
und minor and often superfluous rules. 

The providential care of these first patriarchs for the pre- 
servation and prosperity of their offspring and race is fN'inced 
in those patriarchal scenes desenbed not only in the Sagiis of 
other primitive nations, but also in the sacred writings of the 
Hebrews; oitd where the hoary grandsire imparts and transmits 
to his sons and grandsons, the power of his benediction, which was 
not a mere empty form of words, as t^c special inheritance of each. 
We see, too, that, after assigning the first rank to the eldest son, nr 
to some favourite chdd, perhaps, originally chosen and pre- 
feiTc<l by Gofl, the venenible patriarch utters some words of 
warning which the succeeding history but too well justifies; 
or iljirkly indicates a deep presentiment of some great impend- 
ing calamity. But thei^c is, in pjirticulnr, a passage relative to 
tile first great progenitor of mankind wbirh deserves to be hero 
noticeil. When the caliunltoua epoch of the first fraternal con- 
test, and the first fatal fnitrlcide had elapsed, it Is said in Holy 
Writ: “ Adjim begat a son in his owm likeness, after his image, 
and colled his name Seth.*' The first thing that must strike 
us in this passage is the great and humiliating inferiority which 
it involves. Adam was createil after the likeness of Almighty 
God; but Seth is begotten after the likeness of Adam- Vet 
there is no doubt that, frf)!!! the peculiar style and manner of 
Holy Writ, a very high pre-eminence wa# hero conrerred o:i ■ 
Seth. For ill the same wav 0*1 we have seen that the patri- 
archs were wont to*lmpart their blessings to their sons and their 
posterity, Adam granted and communicated to Seth, os to his 
nrst-bom in this second commencement of cnc human race, and 
as his inheritance and exclusive birthright, all three prerogu- 
tiven and high giffs and pow'ers, which he himself liad originally 
received from his Creator, and which, on his reconciliation with 
his God, he had once more obtained. Nothing siinilar is said 
of the other sons and daughters afterwords begotten by Adam, 
and through whom other nations have derived their descent 
from the common parent. This circumstance confirms and 
explains that high pre-eminence which, according to sacred 
tradition, was colored on the race of ^th. As to the hirt 
powers which the fliih^ of innfikinH hnr! preserved after his fall, 
or had a second tune received, wo may well suppose that, offer 
the dime and flight of Cain, he would endeavour to retriota 
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hia errors by the establishment of the better raeo of Seth, and 
by a consequent renovation of humanity. This is not a mere 
arbitrary supposition, for it is expressly said in Holy Writ that 
the first man, ordained to l>e “^the father of the whole earth,” 
(os he is there called) became on his reconciliation with his 
Maker, the wisest of all men, and, according^ to tradition, the 

n test of prophets, who, in his far-reaching ken, foresaw the 
,nies of all mankind, in all successive ages down to the end 
of the world. All this must be taken in a strict historical sense, 
for the moral interpretation wc abandon to others. The pre- 
eminence of the Sethites, chosen by God, and entirely devoted 
to his service, must be received as an undoubted historical fact, to 
which we find many pointed allusions even in the traditioixs of the 
other Asiatic nations. Nivy)the hostility between the Sethites and 
Cniiiibcs, and the mutual relations ol these two races, form the 
chief duo to tho history of the primitive world, and even of 
many particular nations oj;' antiquity. That, after the violent 
but transient iutcrnq)tiou occasioned by the deluge, the re- 
membrance of many tilings might revive, and the same or a 
similar hostility botweeii the two races which liad existed in the 
nnto-diluviaii world, hiight bo a second time displayed, is a 
matter which it is uiip.ecessary to examine anyfurtlier. Equally 
needless would it bo to show that, in the increasing degeneracy 
of man, every thing was soon more and more disfigured and de- 
ranged, and finally became for tho most part undistinguishable, 
till it was aftcrworils a problem for the historical inquirer to 
reduce to tho simple elements of their origin Uie greatest, most 
extraordinary, and most remarkable phenomena which still re- 
mained, or were remonlbered, of tho niimitive ages. 

If 1 think it not iinpossiblo that the Indian constitution of 
caAtei, and its most iiniiortant branch, tlie UrahmiDicol clasa 
—that is to say, tlie moral and general conception of this an- 
cient institution, may be connected nitii tlie Scriptural history 
and the sacred tradition respecting the race of Seth ; I must 
obserro that to tliis hypothesis an objection can no more be 
token from the present character and moral condition of tho 
Brahmini, tlian wo eon ootimotc the high giAs, the great men, 
and the mighty prophets, that the Almighty once accorded to 
ilio Jewish nation, or such noble natures as those of Mosea 
and Elias, by the preseut fidlen state of that dispersed people. 
These Temorks may suffice to give on idea of the most 
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importimt feature in Indian society. Before I attempt to 
«ijimine the second ^reat characteristic of this people — the 
■doctrine of the transmigration of souls, a principle which, if it 
has not produced, has at Icost^vcn the peculiar bent to their 
whole philosophy , I wish to take a general view of polytheism, 
partieuWly as our notions of it, chiefly derived from the 
Greeks, oae by no means perfectly applicable to the primitive 
nations of Asia. 

We ai-e wont to regard the. Grecian mythology, and its 
many-coloured world of fables, only as the beautiful effusion of 
poetry, or a playful creation of fancy ; and wc never think of 
mquiring deeply or oiiiiutcly into its details, or of examining its 
moral import and influence. It is the more natural that the 
mythology of the Greeks should produce this impression on our 
nunds, and that wc should regani it in this light, os all the 
liigher ideas and severer doctrines on the God-head, its sovereign 
nature and infinite might, on the Etcryal Wisdom and Providence 
that conducts and directs all things to their pro]>er end, on the 
Infinite Mind and Supreme Iiitelligenco tliat created all things, 
oJid tliat is raised fur al^ve external nature ; all these higher 
ideas and severer doctrines have been eyjx)unded more or less 
' perfectly by Pythagoras, or by Anaxagopos and Socrates ; and 
nave b^n developi^ in the most bcautifid and luminous manner 
by Pluto and the philosophers that followed him. But all this 
did not pass into tlio ])opuLir religion of the Greeks, and iC 
remained for the most part a stranger to these exalted doc- 
trines and, tliougli we find in this mythology many things 
capable of a deeper import and more spiritual signification, yet 
tliey appc'or but as rare vestiges of ancient truth — vague pre- 
sentiments — fugitive tones — momentary flashes, revealing a 
belief in a supreme Being, an almighty Creator of the universe, 
and the common Father of mankind. 

But it is far otherwise in the Indian mythology. There, 
amid a sensual idolatry of nature more passionate and enthu- 
siasiie still ilian that of the Greeks, amid pagan fictions and 
oouceptionj Cu more gigantic than thoso of the latter, we find 
aliiMMt all the truths of natural theology, not indeed without a 
cmisidenble admirfaire of eirDr, expressed with the utmost 
oaTiicstiiess and dignity. We meet too, in this mytholo^, 
with the most rigidly scientific ajifl metaphysical notions of the 
Supreme Being, his attributes and hia relations i and it is the 
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peculiar character of the Indian mythology to combine a 
gigantic wildness of fantasy, and a boundless enthusiasm for 
nature^ with a deep mystical import, and a profound philosophic 
sense. It the Pytnagoreans hod^ succeeded in the design, which 
they in all probability entertained, of rendering their lofty 
notions on the Deity and on man, on the immortality of the 
soul, and the invisible world, more generally prevalent, and of 
introducing these ideas into tlio popular religion ; as it wels not 
their intention entirely to reject the vulgar creed, but only to 
mould it to their own principles, and impart to it a higher and 
more spiritual sense (an attempt which was afterwards made by 
the New Platonists and the Emperor Julian, out of hatred to 
Christianity, though, os the time Imd then long gone by, their 
enterprise was attended with no permanent effeots) ; if the Py- 
thagoreans, we say, had succeeded in their design, the Greek 
mythology might then have home some resemblance to the 
Indian, anil wo might liave^ instituted a comparisDn between the 
two. In tlio Indian mythology this strange combination, this 
inconsistent junction of the sublimest truth with the most 
sensual error, of tlio wildest and most eLxtravagflnt fiction with 
the most abstract inotaphysics,, and even the purest natural 
theology (if wc may tlma call tho divine Revelation of the 
primitive world); this strange combination, wo say, has not 
neon tho effect of artful interpolation, but tho fruit of native 
growtli and of earliest development. 

Wo must now bo on our guard not to admit too lightly or 
too quickly tlio coincidence oi certain symbols" and coiicepbons 
of mythology with truths and doctrines familiar to ourselves. 
How much, for instonco, would a man err, whu would suppose 
that there was any analogy in the Indian symbol and notion of 
Trvmurri, or the divine Triad, 1 do not say ^ith tlie Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, but with the opinion of either of the 
Platonic schools on the triple essenco or the triple Personality 
of tlie one God. In this symbol the heads of the three 
prinoipal Hindoo divinities, Brahma, Vislmoo, and Siva, the 
Gods of creation, preservation, and destruction, are united in 
one figoro, and tins union undoubtedly indicates the primary 
energy common to all three. If we oiamine eacdi in partieulBr, 
we wall see that tho attributes asagned to Brahma, and the 
exprearions usually applied to his poieon, when diTosted of their 
pcmcaL gaih and mythic accompaniments, may often, almost 
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literally, and in strict truth, be referred to the Deity. Tho 
ull-pervruling and gelf-transfonninz Viahnoo b much more the 
wonderful Prometheua of nature, than a real and weH- defined 
divinity. The third in this di\'inc Triad, tho formidable and 
destruetive Siva, has but a very remote analog-y with the Deit^ 
that judj^’es and cluistisos the w'orld according to justice. This 
God of dfttruction, whose worshippers appear to have been* 
formerly the most numerous in India, os those of Vishnoo oro 
at tlio present day ; this God of destruction, with liis serpents 
and bracelets of human skulls, appears evidently to bo that 
demon of corruption who brought death into all creation, and 
who here, wliimsically and inconsistently enough, has been 
introduecnl into the symbol, and mode a part of the Deity 
itself. This union or ponfusion of Eternal Perfection with tho 
Evil Principle is made in another way by the Tndin.n philoso- 
phers ; a.s some of them explain the doctrine of Trimurti, or 
the divine Triad, by reference to tho* Traiyunya/i, or tho three 
qualUits. These three different regions, or degrc&s, into 
wliicli, uccoitUng to the Intban doctrine, all existence is divided, 
on* the pure world of eternal truth or of light, tho middle 
region of vain appearance and illusion, and tho abyss of 
darkness . However, it must be observed, that the Indians do 
not express the pure and mcUiphysical idea of the Supreme 
Being by either of the names of the two last mentioned 
popular divinities ; nor do they even deflote this idea by the 
name of Brahma, the first person of their trinity, but by tho 
word J5raAm, a neuter noun, which signifies the Supremo 
Being. 

As there were now two conflicting elements in the breast of 
man — the old inheritance or original dowry of truth, which 
God hail imparted to him in the pnmitivD revelation ; and error, 
or the foundation for error in his degraded sense and spirit now 
turned from God to nature — how easily must error have sprung 
up, wlien the precious gem of divine truth was no longer guarded 
with jealous care, nor preserved in its pristine purity; how 
much must truth hare been obscured, as error advanced in all 
its formidable might, and in aD its power of seduction ; and how 
soon must not this have happeneu among a people, like the 
Indians, with whom imagination und a very deep, but itili 
sensuaL, feeling for nature, w ge so predominant ! — ^It was tbua 
B wild cnthuriaiWi^ and a sensual idolatry of nature, generally 
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Buperseded the simple worship of Almighty God, and set aside 
or dishgured the pure belief in the eicrnal uncreated Spirit. 
The greajt powers and elements of nature, and the vital principle 
of production and procreation Hirough all generations, then 
the celestial spirits, or the heavenly host (to speak the language 
of* antiquity), the luminous choir of stars, which the whole 
^Oient world rc^ardcMl not as mere globes of light or bodies 
of fire, but as animated substances ; nc\t the Genii and tutelar 
epirltB, and even the souls of the dead, received now divine 
worship ; and men, instead of honouring the Creator in these, 
and of regarding these in reference to their Creator, considered 
thorn os gods. Such is, when we have once supposed that 
monhEid tumcil away from God to nature, — such i.s the natural 
origin of polytlieisin, which in every nation assumed a difVurent 
form according to the peculiar modes of life, and the prevailing 
principles of life, in each. 

Among the ludiajis tliis ruling principle of existence was the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, which appears indeed to 
be the most characteristic of all their opinions, and was by its 
induonco on real life, by far the most important. We must in 
the first place remember, and keep well in our minds, that 
among those nations of primitive antiquity, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was not a mere probable hypothesis, 
>^hich, as with many modems, needs laborious researches and 
diffuse argumentation^ in order to produce eonviction on the 
mind. Nay, wo canJiardly give the name of faith to this pri- 
mitive conception; for it was n lively certainty, like tlie feeling 
of one's own being, and of wliat is nctunllv present ; and this 
firm belief in a future existence exertod its iiiBuencc on all sub- 
lunary afibirs, and was often the motive of mightier deeds 
and enterprises than any mere earthly interest could inspire. 
1 said above that iho doctrine of the tnuism ignition of souls was 
not unconnected with the liidinii system of castes ; for the most 
honourable appellation of a Brahmin is Tvija^ tliat is to say, a 
aecond time honi, or regenerated. On one hand tins appellation 
refers to that spiritual renovation and second birth of a life oi' 
purity oonseenUed to God, as in this consists the true calling of 
a Bodmiin, and tlie special purpose of his caste. On tlie other 
hand thia tann refers to llie belief that the soul, after many 
transmigrations tlirough various forms of animals, and various 
fltages of natural existence, b permitted in certain cases, ai a 
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peculiar recompense, when it has gone through its prescribed 
cycle of migrations, to return to the world, and be bom in the 
class of Brahmins. This doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls through various bodies qf animals or other forms of exist- 
ence, and even through more than one repetition of human life, 
(wliether such migrations were intended as the punishment of 
souls for'^heir viciousness and impiety, or as trials for their 
further purification and amendment) — tliis doctrine which has 
always been, and is still so prevalent in India, was held likewise 
by the ancient Egyptians. This accordance in the faith of 
these two ancient nations, established beyond all doubt by his- 
torical testimony, is indeed remarkable; and even in the mi- 
nutest particulars on the course of migration allotted to 50 uL% 
and on the stated ]^riods and cycles of that migration, the 
coincidence is often perfectly exact. How strangely now is this 
moat singular error niixed up, I do not say with tmth, but ^^itll 
a feeling that is certainly closely akin to primitive truth! 
^Vhcn an individual of our age, out of disgust with modem 
and well-known systems, or with tlie vulgar doctrines, aud 
frrm a love of paradox, adopted this ancient hypothesis 
of the transmigration of souls; be ^nerely considered thu 
hare tranamutation of cortldy fomis/ But among those^ 
ancient nations tliis doctrine rested on a religious basia, and 
was connected with a sentiment purely religious. In this doc- 
trine there was a noble element of truth-^the feeling that man^ 
since he has gone astray, and w^andered ^ far from his God^ 
must needs exert many ciTorts, and uiidergi> a long and painful 
pilgrimage, before he can rejoin the Source of all perfection ; — 
the firm conviction and positive certainty that nothing defec- 
tive, impure, or defiled with earthly stains can enter the pure 
region of perfect spirits, or be eternally united to God ; aud 
that dius, before it can attain to this blissful end, the unmortal 
soul must pass through long trials and many purifications. It 
may now woU be oonceived, (and indeed the experience of tliis 

* SchJeftel here alludes to the celebrated Lesarngp who In his work 
miillcd " The Education of the lluman Race,'’ 1^ maintained ibe 
iloctriDc of the Mctempsjdiosls, a doctrine doubly absurd in a Deist, 
like J^essing, for the metanpajchoals was a philosophical, though lalse, 
explanatkifi of ihe primitiTu and anivenal dogma of an Inteniioiiiato or 
piobatkaiary state of aotilfaa^ Thma 
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life would prove it,) tliat Buffering, which deeply pierces the 
soul, anguish that convulses all the members of existence, may 
contrilnfte, or may even be necessary, to the deliverance of the 
eoul from all alloy and pollution, as, to borrow a comparison 
from natural objects, the generous metal is melted doAvn in fire 
and.purged from its dross. It is certainly true that the greater 
the degeneracy and the degradation of man, the marer is his 
approximation to the brute ; and when the transmigration of 
tho immortal soul through the bodies of various animals is 
merely considered as the punishment of its former transgressions, 
we con very well understand the opinion which supposes that 
man who, by his crimes and the abuse of his reason, had de- 
Bcended to the level of the brute, should at last be transformed 
into the brute itself. But what could )iave given rise to the 
opinion that the transmigration of souls through the bodies of 
beasts was the roail or channel of amendment, was destined to 
draw the soul nearer to ignite perfection, and even to accom- 
pliflh its total union with the Supreme Being, from whom, in 
all appearance, it seemed calculated to remove it further? And 
as regards a return to the present state and existence of man, 
what thinking person would ever wish to return to a life divided 
and fluctuating as it is, between desire and disgust, wasted in 
internal and external strife, and which, though brightened by a 
Jew Boatterod rays of truth, is still encompassed with the dense 
douds of error ; — eW^n though this return to earthly existence 
should be ocoomplisbod in ilie Brahminical class so higlily re- 
vered in Indio, or in the princely and royal race so highly 
favoured by fortune ? There is in eh this a stranj^ mixture and 
oonfusLon of the ideas of this world with those of the next; and 


how the latter is separated from the former by on impassable 
^If, they seem not to have been sufficiently aware. Both 
tnese mnoient nations, the Egyptians as well as the Indians, re- 
galed, with few excendons, tlie MetempsychosiB, not os an 
object of joyftil h(^>e, but rather as a calamity impending over 
the soul; and whetlier they consideied it to be a punishment 
for earthly tnnsgrosfions, or a state of probatdon^a severe but 
piwparatory trial of purifleadon— they still looked on it as a 
oaMmity ; which to avert or to midgate they deemed no 
attempti exerdoD, no sacrifice ought to be spamd. 

In thQ ^nner, however, in which thm two nations con- 
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celved thb doctrine, there wbj a striking and Rindamentul 
diiFerence ; and if the leading tenet was the same among both, 
the views which each connected with it were very disjsimilar. 
Deprived, na we are, of the old books and original writings of 
the Egyptians, we are unable perfectly to comprehend and seize 
tlieir peculiar ideas on this subject, and state them with the same 
as^suranc^as we can those of the Indians, whose ancient writings 
we now possess in such abundance, and which in all main points 
perfectly agree with the accounts of the ancient classics. But 
w e are left to infer the ideas of the Egy’ptianson the Metempsy- 
chosis only from their singular treatment of the dead, and tne 
bodirjs of the deceased; from that sepulchral art (if I may use 
tile expression) which with them acquired a dignity and import- 
ance, and was carried^ to a pitch of rchnemeut, such as we find 
among no other people ; from that careful and costly consecra- 
tion of the corpse, which we stiU regard with w'onder and asto- 
nishment in their mummies and oltior monuments. That all 
these solemn preparations, and the religious rites which accom- 
panied them, that the inscriptions on the tombs and mummies hod 
all a religious meaning and object, orql were intimately con- 
nected with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, can 
admit of do doubt ; though it is a matte/ of greater difficulty to 
urertain with precision the peculiar ideas they were meant to 
express. Did the Egyptians believe that tne soul did nat 
Separate immediately from the body whidh it had ceased to ani- 
mate, but only on the entire decay and putrefaction of tho 
corpse? Or did they wish by their art of embalment to preserve 
the body from decay, in order to deliver the soul from tho 
dreaded transmigration? The Egyptian treatment of th^ dead 
would oertouily seem to imply a belief that, for some time at 
least after death, there exist^ a certain connexion between the 
roul and body. Yet we cannot adopt this supposition to an un- 
qn^Bed extmt, ai it would be in contradiction with those s^mi- 
bolical representatioas that so frequently occur m Egyptian art, 
and in which the bduI immediately after death ia represented as 
summoned before tho judgment-seat of God, severely accused 
b^ the hostile demcm, ^t iWpndad by the friendly and 
dian spifity who nnploys e v e ry lesource to proc m e the denver- 
ancea^acquittBl Oldie SOuL Or did dig E gy p rie pf think that 
by all t h ese ntes, as so many magical cxpementi^ they would 
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keep off the moleyolent fiend from the soul, and ohtain for it 
the^ccourof good and friendly divinities? Now that the 
gateslii&hicoglyphic Bcience have been at last opened, we may 
tnut that a further progress indthe science will disclose to uj 
iHoro satisfactory information on all these topics. 

The Indians, however, who ever remained total sinm^ers to 
the mode of burial and treatment of the dead proctiseftin Egypt, 
adopted a very different course to procure the deliveranee of the 
human soul from transmigration : — they had recourse to phi- 
losophy — to the highest aspirings of thought towards Grod — to 
a total and lasting immersion of feeling in the unfathomable 
abyss of the divine essence. They have never doubted that by 
this means a perfect union with the Deity might be obtained 
even in this life, and that thus the soul, ^frecd and emancipated 
from oil mutation and migration through the various forms of 
animated nature in this world of illusion, might remain for ever 
united witli its God. Such is the object to which all the dif- 
ferent systems of Indian philosophy tend — such is the tenn oF 
all their inquiries. This philosophy contains a multitude of the 
sublimest reflections pn the separation from all earthly things,, 
and on the union with the God-head; and there is no high 
conception in tliis department of metaphysics, unknown to the 
Hindoos. But this aDsorptioii of all thought and all conscious 
.^ess in God — this solitary enduring feeling of internal uid 
eternal union with the Deity, they have carried to a pitch and 
extreme that may almost be colled a moral and intellectual 
Belf-Bunihiladon. This is the same philosophy, though in a 
different form, which in the history of European intellect and 
ioieqee, has received the denomination mysticism. The pos- 
sible excesses— the perilous abyss in this philosophy, have been 
in general acknowMged, and even pointed out in particular 
cates, wbm egotism or pride hie been detected under a secret 
disguise, or where tliis total ahstmeiion of thought and feeling 
, hat tpnmed all limit, measure, and law. In general, however, 
the European mind, by itt more temperate and hormonioua 
ctmtUtadon, by the greater variety of itt attainments, and 
above all, by the purer and liiUer light of revealed truth, ha» 
been pretest from thoae aberrations of mysticitm wbi<di iu; 
IMia nave been carried to such m fearful extent, not only in. 
ipecolatioD, but in real life and practice; and which, tmn^ 
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oendiDg BB they do all the limits of huitian Bature, far exceed 
the bounds of possibility, or what men have in g'eneral cymrf- 
dsred as such. And the apparently incredible things thedSVeekS' 
related more than two thousand, years ago, respecting th6 re- 
cluses of India, or Gymnojophists, os they called those Yogis, 
are found to exist even at the present day ; and ocular 
experience has fully corroborated the truth of their narratives. 


MD OF LECTDBE IV. 
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LECTURE V. 


A Comparative View of the In tcllectaal Character of the four principal 
Natloni Id the Primitive World — the Indians, the Chinese, the 
, SgTptUlUli and the Hebrews; next of the peculiar Spirit and political 
BiUtioni ^ the Ancient Persians. 


, A Cli ftfter discord hod broken out amon^ mankind, humanity 
b0Oitn6 Split and divided into a multityde of nations, races, and 
languages, into hostile and conflicting' tribes, castes rigidly 
Beparat^, and dosses variously divided ; as, indeed, when 
once we suppose this oi^nol division and primitive opposition 
in the human race, it could not be otherwise from the very 
nature and ovei^cstiny of man ; so in a psychological point 
of view, the moiwu,nity of the individual man was broken, and 
his foculdes of will and understanding became mutually op- 
posed, or followed contrary courses. The whole internal 
Stj^uoture of human consciousness was deranged, and, in the 
I pro>ont. divided state of the human faculties, were is no longer 
thaJuU play of thd harmonious soul — of the once unbroken 
spirit — but its evciy facul^ hath now but a limited, or, to speak 
more properly, one half offts proper power. 

. The rastoration of the full life and entire operation of the 
divided Usoulties of the human soul must be considered now 
Optly as a spleadid exception — the high gift of creative genius, 
ana of a more than oHinary strength of character and such 
araunlon of faculties must be looked upon as the high problem 
which censtitutea the ultimate object and ideal term of all the 
intoUectunl and moral ex^ions of man. When in an indi- 
vidnali a dear, compreheDsivc, penetrative understanding, 
thfti mastered all sound 'science, is combined with a wul 
nOl anW finn, but puu and upright, such an individual haa 
tiHHtiSUiS the great object of his existence ; and when a whole 
glUintion, or mankind in general, present this harmonioua 
between science on Uie one hand, and moral conduct 
i^sd external life, or, to characterise them by one word, the 
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general will, on the other, which ij often in utter hoatUity with 
Science — we may then truly say that humanity hafl attained 
its destiny. The great error or ordinary philosophy, and the 
principal reason that has prevented it from accomplishing its 
ends, is the supposition it so hastily admits that the conscious- 
ness of man. now entirely changed, broken, Eind mutilated, is 
tlie same & it was onginolly, and as it was created and 
fashioned by its Maker ; without observing that since the 
great primeval Revolution, man has not only been outwardly 
or liistoricallv disunited, but even internally and psychologically 
deranged. The moral being of a man, a prey to internal difl- 
enrd, may be said to be quartered, because the four primary 
faculties of the soul and mind of man — Undorstanding and 
\Vill, Reason and Imagiaation, stand in a twofold opposition 
one to the other, and are, if we may so speak, dispet^ed inta 
the four regions of existence. Reason in man is the regulat- 
ing facuhy of thought; and so far it*DCcupics the first plooe- 
in life, and the whole system and omingemeiit of life ; but it 
is unproductive in itself, and even in sciengt it can pretend 
to no real fertility or immediate intuition. .Imagination on the 
other hand is fertile and inventive indeed^ but left to itielf 
.'ind without g^dance, it is blind, and con^uently subject to 
illusion. The best will, devoid of discernment and understand* 
ing, can accomplish little good. Still less capi&ble of good U 
.'i strong, and even the strongest under: tanding, when ooUpled 
'M'ilh a wicked and corrupt character ; or should such an on- 
derstanding be associated with an unsteady and changeable will, 
the individual destitute of character, is entirely witnout inAu- 
cnoe. 

To prove, moreover, how all the other facultief*o£ the fOitly 
or the miud, elsewhere enumerated, are but the eonnectioff 
links — the subordinate branches* of those foor primary CbooI- 
ties ; how the general diamembennent of the hnnian eemsciouf- 
ness reaches even to them; how thep diverge from one another, 
and appear rtill more split and narrowed ; to prove this would 
lead me too far, and is the less hecessary, as, in the peculiar 
character of particular ag^ or nations, the hiitoncal ill* 
quirer can observe but those fbor primoiy Realties mentiooied 


* The Ibor seoondaiy fiMnilties of tanman coaocioiifiiM are, aucunlliip 
to our anlhor, ibe memorr, the cooicienoei impulies or paoshRM^ 
and the out w ard nsea-^Tm; 
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above, oa the intellectual elements prevalent in each. As in 
the intellectual character of particular men, or in any given 
Bysteiii of human thought, fiction, or science (and these can 
be better described and more l:lo8cly analysed than the fleeting 
and transient phenomena of real life ana the social relations); 
BJ in every such individual production, I say, of human thouglit 
and human action, cither Ileason 'will prepondcnile as a sys- 
tematic methodiscr and a moral regulator, or a fertile, inventive 
ImafHnation will be displayed, or a clear, penetrative under- 
•tanding, or again a peculiar energy of will and strength of 
character will bo observed ; so the some holds good in the 
great whole of universal history — in the moral and intellectual 
existence — the character, or the mind of particular ages or na- 
tions in the ancient world. r 

Ihis is apparent not only in the very various manner, in which 
•acred tradition — the cxtcnial word to man revealed — 'was 
conceived, developed, niid disfigured among each of those na- 
tions; but in tlio peculiar form luid direction which tlie iiitcniaJ 
word in man — that is to say, his higher consciousness and in- 
tklleotual life — Reined among each. Such on intellectual op- 
pofition evidently exists between those two great primitive na- 
tions already characterised, that inhabit the extreme East ami 
Sooth of Asia — an opposition between reason and imagination. 
Ih regard to the intellectual and moral character of nations as 
well ■• of indiviilua].s, Reason is that human faculty 'v^liich is 
oODTersant with grammaticnl construction, logical inferences, dia- 
lectic contests, systematic arrangement; and in practical life it 
BorvQB os tho divine regulator, in so far as it adheres to the higher 
order of God. Rut when it refuses to do this, and wishes to 
-deduce all from itself and its own individuality, then it becomes 
sin egotistical, over-refining, selfisli, calculating, degenerate 
Roason, the inven tress oF all the arbitrary systems of science 
and morals, dividing and splitting every thing into sects and 
parties. Imagination must not be consiilered os a mere faculty 
Tor fiction, nor ctmfincd to the circle of art and poetry — It in- 
oludea a faculty for scientitic discoveries; nor did a mind desli- 
tnte of all imoginatioii ever moke a great scientific discoverv'. 
Thoro is oven a higher, purely Fpeemative fancy, which finds 
its proper splicre in a mysticism, like llie Indian, that has already 
been dcscnbecL Even if a ni^'siirUm, liko whidi cocsti- 
tutos the basis of the Indian philosopliy, were entirely firee bom 
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all admixture nf Sensual feelings, anil were entirely ilestltiitc of 
images, we shoulil certainly not be right in refusing on that 
weount to iniagliiation its sliare in this peculiar intcUoctiial 
phenomenon. I'liuL in the intcUuctual character of the Chinese, 
re:Lson, anil not imagination, was the predominant clement, it 
would, after the sketch we ha^ c before given of that pwple, 
and \^luih Has draun from the best and most recent sonrccs 
iuid authonllea, be searccly necessary to prove at any length — 
so dually is that fact estahlishcHl.' Originally, when the old 
stem of ("liinese manners was regulated by the pure worship 
of God, not lUifigured, os among other nations, by manifold 
llrtlons, but breatliing the better spirit of Coufucnis, it wa.s 
uiidoubtiHlly in a sound, upright Reason, conformable to God, 
that llu' Chinese placid J.he foiimlalion of their moral and poli- 
tietil exisLunee ; since they designateil the Supremo Being by 
(Jn‘ name of Divine Reason. Although some modem writers in 
mir lime have, like the Chinese, appliidtlie term divine reason to 
Almighty God ; yet I cannot adopt this Chinese mode of speccl^ 
Kinee, though acTurdiug to the diH'trine from which 1 start, and 
rJu’ truth of which hits b< en all along prei^iipposcd, the 
GihI is a spirit; yet it by no means fidlows tlience that 
Re.L'nin, or Rea.son Gixl. If we examine th^ expression closely, 
mid in its si'ieiitific rigour, we ran xvith as little propriety attri- 
bute to Chnl the faculty of reason, as the biculty of the iinagina- 
iioii. Tile latter prevails in the poetical mythology of ancient 
jvaganism; tlic former, ns hen the expression is really correct, 
de.^ignates rationalism or the modem idolatn' of Ileason; and 
t4i this, indeeil, we may discern a certain tendency even in very 
early times, and portieidorly among the Chinese. Among tho 
Latter |H?ople, at a tolerably early period, a sound, just Reason, 
muformahlo and docile to divine revelation, whs tuperseded by 
nn egotistical, subtle, over-refining Reason, which split into hos- 
tde sects, and at last subverted the old edifice of sacred tradi- 
tion, to reconstruct it on a now revolutionary plan. 

El^uolly. and even still more strongly, apparent is the predo- 
minanoc of the imaginative (acuity among the Indians, as is 
seen even in their science and in th^ peculiar tendcDcy to mys- 
ticism will eh this faculty has imparted to the whole Indian pm- 
losophy. 'Hie creative fulneas of a bold poetical imagination is 
evinced by those gigantic works of architecture which may well 
sustain a comparison with the monuments of EgypI* ^ * 


living 
God IS 
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poetry, which in the manifold richneu of inyention is not in 
lerior to that of the Greeks, while it often approximates to the 
beautyt of its forms; and, above all, by a mytholo^ which, in 
its l^Jin^ features, its profound import, and its general con- 
nexion, resembles the Eg'yptiaji, while in its rich clothing' of 
poetry, in its attra^ctive and bewitching representations, it bears 
a strong similarity to that of the Greeks. This i^cciiJcd and 
peculiar character of tlie whole intellectual culture of the In- 
oians will not permit us to doubt which of the various faculties 


of the soul is tlierc the ruling and preponderant element. 

A similar, and equally decided opposition in the intellectual 
character anil ])redoiiiiiiant eloinent of human corLseiousiiess is 
observLHl between tin; Hebrews and Egyptians ; tliough tliis 
was an opposition of a ililTeront kind, and of a deeper import. 
To show tliis moit' clearly, 1 will Lake tlie liberty of interrupting 
for a innineiit the order I have liitlierto followed, of characterising 
each iiution in regular Hiieeessiou, luid with as much accuracy 
and fiilnesfl oh jmissIIjIc; in onler by a eum|»arativD view of the 
four priiicinol niitioiH nt reiuote antiquity, to draw such a ge- 
neral nketeh of the first period of uniyersoi history as may servo 
at once for a central |H>int in our inquiries, and for tlk; ground- 
work of sulisi^pieuf remarks. iSueh a comparison will tend to 
fooditatu our survey of (lie primitive ages of the world: and in 
this gvMieral eombluation of the whole, each part will appear in 
a cloaror light. 

If 1 wislnsl to clmnicteri.se in one wonl the peculiar lieoriug 
and nding elcmciit of tlie Kg\pliiLii mind — liowevi r unsatisfac- 
tory in otlier resjuvls such gi*nend ileslgiialions may be — I 
fhoiilil iMiy that (he iutellfH'tmd eiiiineiiin* of that |KMq)le W'os in 
its eciontirie profiimlily — in an uiiderstaiuling tliat }>ciietratcd 
or sought to pcueLn\to by niivgi^' hilo all tlie depths mid myste- 
ries of nature, evm into their im»l hidden abyss. So tliorougldy 
sokuitifki was the whole leaning and ebameter of the Egyptian 
mind, that oven tlie areliilw*ture of tins iK'ople bod an aslront>- 
mical import., eviui hir inoro than that of the otlicr natioirs of 
oarly antiquity. I liavo already hiul iKcarion to speak of Uie 
deep and mysterioiui signification of their tr^tmcnl of the dead. 
In ^1 tlie natural sciencee, in matlumiatics, osironomv, and oven 
in medidno, tlioy were the masien of the Greeks ; and even 
the profoundest Uiinkors among tlie latter, the Pythagoreans, 
and aAnrwordl the groat Ploio himself, derived (riim them ihe 
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fint elmeDti of their doctrinea, or caught at least the first out- 
Udo of their mighty speculatlnns. Here too, in the birth-place 
of hieroglyphics, was the chief seat of the Mysterica ; aiK^ Egypt 
has at times been the native ^uniry of mEiny true, as well 
as of many false secrets. These few remarks may here serve 
to characterise this people ; wo shall later have occasion to add 
many minuicr traits to complete this brief sketch of the Egyp- 
tian intellect. 

Very different was the character of the ancient Hebrews, 
who, in science aS well as in art, can sustain no comparison 
with those other nations we liave spoken of, and to whom we 
must apply a very different criterion of oxccllenci*. The moral 
pmiiiencp of this people, or the part allottwl to it in high histo- 
rical destiny, lies ^ther^iii the •'phern of will, and in a well-ro- 
gidated l oiuluct of the w#l. Closes himself was, uiuloubteiUy, 
as it is said of liiin, “ vcrscHl in all the science of the Egyp- 
tians;” Idc ho had reeeiviNl a complelady Egyptian CHlumtion, 
which, liv the rare of an Egyptian princess, was of the highest 
and |M)liicst kind, and cniiseipientlv, as thu custoinaof tho coun- 
try ini|ilv, pxtn'iiiely wiciitliie. k\en his name, according to 
tho cn'dihifc testimony nf several anrieiit writers, was originaJly 
Egvptiuu, ajid afterwards 1 1 ehrniscil ; fof jyiotfges^* as ho is 
called in Uie Greek version of the Seventy, signifies in 
tiaii, one jrrire^f out of t/ie iratcr. Ilut tho Hebrew |K‘ople 
were for from possessing that Egyptian sciPnee of wliich ^Moses 
was so great a master ; on the contrary', tho Jewish lcgislat4)r 
pcemril tn consider tlie greater part of tliat foreign science, in 
whieli he himself was mi well versed, as of little service to his 
object ; and in uiaiiy instances sought to withhold this know- 
ledge from his nation. Many of the Mosaic precepts, in- 
deed, especially such as have a reference to external life, to 
subsistence, diet, and health, and which ore in part at lofiat 
founded on reasons of climate, are entirely confomlable to 
Egyptian usages, and ore found to have been practised among 
that people ; for these ancient lawgivers and founders of 
Asiatic states did not scniple to give even medical precepts in 
their codes of moral legislation, that embraced the minutest 
cunimstmices of life. But to these precepU and usages tho 
Hofarew legislator has imparted in general a higher import and 
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a religioua conaecration. W0 must not suppose, however, that 
heliEUi taken all his laws from this source, or make this a matter 
of reproach to the Jewish lawgiver, os many critics of our own 
times have done; for, to mindi^ enslaved by the narrow spirit of 
the ago, difficult, indeed, is it to transport themselves into that 
remote antiquity. It would be a great error, also, to suppose 
that all the seieiico whieh Moses had acquired by hii Egyptian 
education, he wished to conceal from his nation, and reserve for 
the Secret use of himself and a few conRdeutial friends. It is 
evident, if wo regard tlic subject only in an historical point of 
view, that a higher and better clement, completely foreign to 
the BclcncD of Egypt, animated and pervaded all the views and 
conduct of tills great man, wiiethcr wo consider liim as tlio 
founder and lawgiver of the Hebrew state, or^os the guide niid 
instructor of the Hebrew people. Iiitthe forty years' sojourn 
of Mnscfl in the Arabian desert with Jethro, one of whose seven 
daughters ho married, an^l who has rightly been accounted an 
Emir, or petty pastoral prince of Arabia, this higher principle 
Bilcntly grow up and expanded in the breast of. this exalted 
man, until it at last burst fortli in all the majesty of divine 
power. All that appeared to Moses tnily sound andifexcellcnt 
in Egyptian customf and science, or serviceable to his puiqwse, 
lie adopted and used with chnicc and circumspection. But all 
that was incompatible with his designs, and which ho knew to 
bo corrupt, hr BtriMu.ously rejected, or he gave to it a totally 
different application, and established a higher principle in ib 
room. 

Ill iho Boinc way he was not disconcerted by the secret arts 
of the Egyptian sorcerers, for it wms no diffirult matter for him 
to vanquiali them in the prcsciice of tliu king by the higher 

G wer ofGoil. It is thus w o should understand tne conduct of 
otes in reference to the seionce nnd iiiodes of thinking of the 
Egyplmos; nnd that condiirt will l>e found not only perfectly 
iireproaobablo in a liiimaJi |>oint of view, but cntitl^ to our 
warmest admiration. If for instance wo Bup|KMe that Moses, 
tho first and greatest writer in the Hebrew ton^ie, — the 
founder and logUlntor of that language also, was, if not the 
first that discovureil, nt ieHSt the first that fixed and regulated, 
the Hebrew al^diabet^ we may easily conceive him to haro 
taken the first ten, as well as the lost twelve Hebrew letton 
from the E^gyptian hieit^yplucs; for, even at that eariy period, 
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the lilero^lyphics, while they retained their original nymbolicaL 
meaning, haJ acquired an alphabetical use. This auppoaition 
\3 at least extremely probable, for many of the Hebrew letters 
are found in precisely the saiiy? form in the hierogly|niieal ol- 
pliabet; though our knowleilge of this alphabet is atill so very 
iinj)erft‘ct, and though we have deciphered but perhaps a tenth 
j)art of aU the various literal symbols which may there exist. 
But to continue our supposition, Moses did not wish to take from 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics mor§ than the twenty-tun literal 
signs; he neglected the other hieroglyphs and natural symbols, 
for he had no need of them. On the contrary, he studiously 
excluded all natural symbols from his religious system, and 
prohibited with inexorable severity the chosen jHiople the use nf 
images and all that was most remotely connected with such a 
service. He well forclasv that if he marie the slightest com es- 
slun on this point, and permitted thr^ least indulgence, or left 
the slightest opening to tlic passion /or natimil and syinholieid 
representations, it would bo impossible to set any restraint on 
this indulgence, and that tho Hebrews when they bad ontc 
swerved from the path marked out for them, would follow the 
same course as the pagan nations. The* subsequent history of 
liie Jewish nation sulTiciently proves hmv important and ne- 
cessary w’as that part of tho ^^05aic legislation which pro'crihed 
.'ll! that was connected with the religious use of images. But^ 
wherein consisted the peculiar bent of miivd, the moral and in- 
tellectual character traced out to the Hebrews by their Icgi>lator 
and all their patriarchs? Completely op[>os[Hl to the Eg^qitiiiii 
science — ^ the Egyqitian iinderitaiiding, that dived and pcin; 
trated by magical power into the pn)fouiidc8t Rcercls and 
mysteries of nature, the ruling clement of the llL*hrew spirit 
was the will — a will that sought with sincerity, earnestness and 
ardour, its God and its Maker, far exaltetl above all nature, went 
after his light when perceived, ojiJ followed with faith, with rc- 
^^^tioii, and with unshaken courage, his commands, and tho 
slightest suggestions of his paternal guidance, whether through 
the stormy sea, or across the savage desert. 1 do not mean to 
asiK^rt that ilio whole nation of the Jews was thorouglJy, con- 
.ctantly, and uiiifomily actuated and animated with such a pure 
spirit and sucli pure feelings — many pages of their history attest 
the contrary, ami but too well moniiest how oflen they were in 
eontnulictioa with themselves. But this and this alone was tho 
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fundamental principle, the first mighty impulse, the permanent 
course of conduct which Moses and the other leaders and chosen 
men amoci^ the Hebrews snupht to trace out to their people — this 
was the abiding character, the great distinctive mark which they 
had stamped upon their nation. This, too, was the distinguish- 
ing character of all the primitive patriarchs, as represented in 
the socrod writings of the Old Testament. ' 

Independently of partieiilar traits of national character, and 
the special destiny of iiation.s, !t is phllosoplrically certain, or, if 
we may so siioak, it is a tnith grounded on p'^yrhologleal prin- 
ciples, that the w\\\ and not the understanding is ni man tho 
principal organ for tlio nrrrcptioii nf divine truths. And by 
this, we understand a will that .seeks out with all the earnestness 
of desire the light of truth, whieli is God, and when that light 
has appeared elear, or begins to appear clear, follows with 
fidelity it.s guidanec, and listens to tlio internal voire of truth 
and all its liigh inspirations. I affirm that in man the under- 
standing is not the principal organ for the perception of divine 
tnith — that is to say, the ntonr. On the 

understanding alone, indeed, the light may dawn and may even 
be rocciviMl — hut if the will he not there — if the will pursue a 
sepjinitc and contrurv' course, that ligh*' of higher knowleilge 
is soon ohscuml, anil soon heroines cloudeil and unsteady ; or, 
if it tihnuld still gleam, it i'* rluuigiMl into the troaehemu.s 
met^r of illusion. Without the eo-opcnition nf a ^^1I1, 

this fight eaiinot Ix' preservinl or uuiiiilaiiUHl in its purity ; nay, 
the will must make tlie first advances townnls truth ; it must 
lay tlio first basis for tho higher scienre of divine tnith, and 
religious knnwleilgc. In other wonN, as llie (»ixl whom wo 
acknow'liHlgo and revere os the Supnuue lleing is a living Grwl; 
lO tnith. which in Gixl, is n living tnith — it is only from life 
that it con bo derivwl, by life uttaiiiisl, and in life learned. In 
the present slate of mans exi.steiiee, in this pcricxl of the world 
— a period of discord, of sunken |x>wer, of misery and delusion 
— a pericHl. which, os Uio Indians designate oiu- fourth and la.st 
cpocri of the world by tlie name of Golij^ig, is the jx^ritxl of 
prodoininiuii woo and misrortune ; in thus present life, the ^Kith 
marked out for nun oa leading to tlie Imbwlcdge of divine 
truth and to % higher life, is Uio path of patience, resignation, 
and perseroimnco in the struggle of life — a toilsomo prohotiou, 
cheered and mpported by hope. Deairo or love is the beginning 
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or root of all higher science or divine knowled^ ; ^raevoranca 
in desire, in fiaitn> and in the combat of life, forms Die mid- way 
□f our nilgrimag^ ; but the term of this pilgnmago ,is only a 
term of hope. This necessary ]>ericKl of preparation, of slow 
and irksome preparation, and niiulual progression, cannot be 
avoided or overlea]>ed by thk> most heroic exertions of man. 
The riuporine perfection and full contentment of the soul — the 
Ultimate union of the spirit with God — and God himself cannot 
be thus grasped, wrested, and held fust by a violent concen- 
tration of all our thoughts on a single point, by a species of 
arrogated omnipotence-^ the self-potency of obstinate and 
tenacious thought ; os the Indian pliilosophy believes, and os 
the modern German philosophy* for some time seemed to 
believe, or at least attempted. 

The real character and even history of tlic Jewish people 
are frequently misunderstocMl, and ill appreciated ; because the 
men of our tunes, who in all their ipeculations, and whatever 
may he* tlie nature of tlieir opinions, incline evermore and more 
to till* spirit of the absolute^ are unable to seize and enter into 
the idea of limt cjXHdi of prt'paralion and progressive advance- 
ment which was as indispensable for tlie’perfeetioii of intLdloct 
and kno\> ledge, os of moral life itself. The nhole liislorical ex- 
istence and destiny of the Hebrews is confivied within one of 
those great e|>oclis of providential disj)ciisatinn — it marks bu(^ 
mie stage in the wonderful march of hiiinanilv towards ila 
liivine g*inl. The whole existence of this jieople tamed on 
the pilot of linj)e, and the keystone of its moral life projected 
its far shadows into futurity. Herein consists the mighty 
dilfereiiee lietwcen the sacretl traditions of the Hebrews and 
those of the other ancient Asiatic nations. AVlicn we examine 
die priniitive records and sacred l>ooks of these nations, who 
wert* si> much nearer the fountain-head of primitive revelation 
than ilie later nations of the polished West ; — when we leave 
out of sight the moral precepts and ordinances of liturgy com- 
prisc*d in these books, we diall find tbeir historical view is 
turned luick towards the glorious past, and that they breathe 
throughout a moloDcholy regret for all that man and the world 
hare since lost. And undoubtedly these primitive troditioni 

• Schleget here mUiklci to that wwt of intuitive mjfticlsin matters 

religion, which wm the bfMMi of the iif Hiiifilltilt^f phlliT 
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contain many ancient and beautiful reimiilacences of primeval 
happineflB, for even Nature herself was then far different from 
Tvhat she is at present, more lovely, more akin to the world 
of Hpiritfl, peopled and encompas^tja with celestial genii ; and 
not only the small garden of Eden, but all creation, enjoyed 
a state of Paradisaic innocenco and happy infancy, ere strife 
had commenced in the world, and ere death was know<i. Out 
of the multitude f)f these lioly and alTertliig recollections, and 
out of the whole body of priinittve traditions, Moses, by a wise 
law of economy, has retained but very little in the revelation, 
which was specially destined for the Hebrew people, and has 
communirated only what appeared to him absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary for his nation, and for his partleiilar designs, 
or rather the designs of God, iii the condui t of that nation. 
I3ut tlio little he has said — tho insignificant brevity of the first 
pages nf the Mosaic history, invnUes mueh profound truth for 
us ill these later agi3S, amU comprises very many solutions as 
to tho great problems of nrimitivo history, did we hut know 
how to extract tlie simple sense with like simplicity. But 
every thing elw*, and in general the whole tenor of the Mosaic 
writings, like the exisfeneo of tho Hebrew nation, was formed 
for futurity — ami to fliis were the views of tho Jewish legis- 
lator almost exclusively directed. And os all the sacred writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, which, by this direction towards 
futurity, were cvcu’iif llieir ontwani form bo clearly distin- 
guishame from tho saercil liooks and primitive reeonls of otlier 
ancient nations ; os all those sacred writings, 1 sny, from tho 
first lawgiver, who in a high spiritual sense, delivered from 
tlio Egyptian bondage of nature liis people ehoseii for that 
eipecid obloct, down to tho royal and prophetic Psidmist, and 
down to that last vnieo of warning niid of promise that re- 
•oundetl in tlio desert, w*ero both in their fonn luid meaning 
eminonily prophetic; lo tho whole Hebrew iieoplc may, in a 
lofty Miise, be called prophetic, and have been really so iu 
thoir historical eiisteneo and wonderful destiny. 

To these four nations, whom we hare ronipared, in respect 
to the different slmpc and course which tlie primitive revelation 
and vtcred tradition assumed among them, os well as in respect 
to tho diTvraities in their intellectual devdopment, the con- 
trarietiet in the internal Word, and higher consciousness of 
each ) to thoao nations, in order to complete the instructivo 
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pflrallpl, we may now aJJ a fifth — the Persiajia ; a jieople 
which in some points was similar, in olhcra dissiiiiilar tn one or 
other of these nations, ami which bearing a iicarer^ifliniiy to 
some in its floetrlncs and views of life, or even in its laiipMf^e 
and turn of and more closely conncctetl with otliera in 

the bonds of political intcreburse, may be said to occujiy a 
middle pl-.ice among these nations. In ancient bi.story, tlie 
Persians form tbe point of transition from the first to tbo 
second cpooli of tbe world ; r.hd in tbis they bold the first 
plaec, in so far as they commenced the carcM?r of universal con- 

?uest ; a passion which passed from them to tho Greeks, and 
roni these in a still fuller extent to the Romans, like some 
noxious humour — some deadly disease transmitted with oiig- 
mented virulence thipugh every age from generation to gene- 
ration ; and even in modern times, fhis hereditary malady iu 
the human race has again broken out. 

But, considered in a spiritual fioint of view, and with re- 
gard to their religion and sacred traditions, the Persians must 
DC classed with the four gri^at nations of the primitive) world, 
and can be compared with them onl)f ; for, in this respect, 
tJicy so totally differed from the Phirnicians and Greeks, that 
no comparison can be instituteil between them and the latter ; 
and no parallel, where tho objects ore so unlike, can be pro- 
ductive of any useful result. To tho Indians they bore tho 
strongest resemblance in their languaj^, poetry, and ]>oetic 
Sagos ; their conquests, which stretched far into the provinces 
of Cenlml Asia, brought them in contact with tho remote 
Eastern Asia, and the celestial Empire of the Cbhiese, so com- 
pletely sequestered from tho western world ; with Egypt they 
were involved in political contests, till they finally sucNlucd it 
— and in their religious doctrines and traditions, they more 
nearly approximated to the Hebrews ; or their views of God 
and relii^on were more akin to the Hebrew docLrines lliaii 
those of any other nation. Of the King of Heaven, and tbo 
Father of elemal light, and of the pure world of light, of the 
eternal Word by which all things were created, of the seven 
ipiHls that stand next to the throne of Liglit and 
Omnipotence, and of the glorj" of those heavenly hosts which 
encompass that throne ; next, of the origin of c\'il and of the 
PriDCe of darkness, the monarch of those rebcllioul spiritj — 
the enemies of all good ; they in a great measure eouhtaiiicd 
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completely flimllar, or at least Fery kindred, tenets to those of 
the Hebrews. That with all these doctrines much may haye 
been, or ceally was, combined, which the ancient Hebrews and 
even we would account erroneous, is very possible, and indeed 
may almost naturally be surmised ; but this by no means impairs 
that strong historical resemblaifce we here speak of. A cir- 
cumstance well worthy of observation is the manner Sn which 
Cyrus and the Persians are represented io tlie historical books 
01 the Old Testament, and arc there so clearly distinguished 
from all other pagan nations. Among the latter they can 
with no propriety bo numbered ; nay, they felt towards the 
Egyptian idolatry as strong on abhorrence, and in political 
life manifested it more violently, than the Hebrews themselves. 
During their sway in Egy'pt, this idolatry was an object of 
their persecution, and under Cambyses, they pursued a regular 
plan mr its utter extirpation. Even Xerxes in his expedition 
into Greece, destroyed mtfiiy temples and erected fire-chapels 
in tho whole course of his march ; for it cannot be (juestioned 
but religious views were principally instrumental in giving 
birth to tho Persian Gc\nquc8ts, nt least to those of an earlier 
date. This is a eircumstanco which should not be overlooked, 
if wo would riglitly understand tho wliole course of tliese events, 
and jftnetrabo into the true spirit and original design of these 
mighty movements in the world. From their fire-worship, wc 
must not bo led U) accuse the ancient E^enions of an absolute 
deification of the elements, and of a sensual idolatry of nature ; 
in thoir religion, which was bo eminently spirituaJ, the earthly 
fire and tlio earthly saorifieo were but tho signs and the em- 
blems of another dovotion and of a higher power. Symbols 
and figurative representations wore in general not so rigidly 
exoluQod from thoir roliginui system, as frvun that of the 
Hebrews. Yet, among the Persians, these had a totally differ- 
ent ohorarter from tlioso in the Indian nr Egyptian idolatry. 
The gciienvus character of the ancient Persiani, their life and 
thebr manners, which dis|>lnY such an exalted sense of nature, 
poMess in themselves soinethiug |H*culiarly winning and capti- 
vatmgfur the feelings. The lending result of thefsw obserra- 
taona WD have made may be comprised in the following general 
remarka t— 

If m poetical recollection of Paradise sufficed fer the moral 
destiny of man — if the pure feeling, eothosiaBm, and admire 
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tion for nature were alone capable of reyealin^ all the 

^lory of the celestial abodes, and of the heavenly hosts, of opai> 
in^ to mental eyes the g^tee of eternal li^ht— if this irere the 
one thing necessary, and of the first necessity for man — if it 
were, or could be conformable to the will of God, that the eter- 
nal empire of pure h^it should 4>e diffused over the whole earth 
by the enthusiasm of martial glory, by the geoarous valour and 
heroic magnanimity of a chivalric nobility, such as the Persian 
undoubtedly was — Uien, indeed, 'would tlie Persians hold tho 
pro- eminence, or be entitled to claim the first rank among 
those four nations that were nearest the source of the primitive 
revelation. 13ut it was otherwise ordained ; the path alone fit and 
salutary for man, and evidently marked out by the will of God, 
Lb the path of patieyce and perseverances— the unremitting 
straggle of slow preporatioD. Tims, as we may easily conceive, 
it was not the Persians, distinguished os that nation was by its 
noble diameter, and by its spiritual wiews of life; it was not 
the Egyptians, versed and initiated as they were in all the mys- 
teries of nature and all the depths of science ; — but it was the 


politically insignificant, and, in an eart}|ly point of view, the 
far less important, almost imperceptible, people of the IlebrowB, 
that were chosen to be the medium of "tnuisition — tlie con- 


necting link between the primitive revelation and the fuj^de- 
valnpment of religion in modem times, and ita lost glorious i 
expansion towards the dose of ages. Tliey are now' the car- 
riers, and, we may well soy, the porters of the designs of Pro- 
vidence, destined to bear the torch of primitive tradition and 
sacred promise fmm the beginning to the consummation of the 
world: — while the once magnanimous nation of the Parians 
has sunk from that pure knowledge of truth, and those high 
spiritiuil notions of religion it once entertained, down to the 
anti'CLiristian superstition of Mahomet; and the profound 
people of Egypt has become totally extinct, and Ls not to be 
traced even in the small community of Coptic Christians, who 
have preserved a feeble remnant of the ancient languago. 

Sincx! now this general sketch of the various and contrary 
directions whicb the human mind followed in the first ages of 
history has been rendered more clear and definite by^ a compa- 
rmtire view of the five principal nations of the primitive world, 
it only remains for us to subjoin some import^t traits in the 
hiataiy of each, to complete this picture of tlie eaiiiot nations; 
in aruer to pus over, along with the Paviaiif to the meood 
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period of the ancient world — a period which is so much nearer to 
US) and appears so much more clear and open to our apprehension. 

The ongin of ancient heathenism we must seek among- the 
Indians^ and not among the Chinese, for the reason we have 
before alleged : namely, that in the primitive ages, the Chinese 
observed a pure, simple, and patriarchal worship of the Deity ; 
and it was only when under the first general and powerful 
emperor of China, tlie rationalism introduced by the sect of 
Taosse hod brought about a Complete revolution in the whole 
i^stem of Chinese faith, manners, and customs, that a real 
kform of paganism — the Indian superstition of Buddha — was 
Bubseaucntly introduced into that country. This subversion of 
the whole system of ancient government — of ancient doctrines 
— adfl of what among the Chinese was inseparably allied with 
tho latter, the early system of writing, was a real revolution in 
the public mind. As the general burning of the sacred books, 
and the persecution and eKecutioii of many of the learned, were 
measures directed solely against the school of Confucius, that 
adhered to the old system of momb and government, it is by 
no iiMans an arbitrary and baseless hypothesis to ascribe to tiio 
antoMnist party, the mtionalist sect of Taosse, a great share 
in this violent moral ''and |)oIltical revolution; inaHinuch as the 
Emperor Chi-ho-angti must have been quite in the 
of this party. Although the erection of the great 
wail of China, and tlie settlement of a Chinese colony in Japan, 
gwve extomal splendomto his reign ; yet at homo its despotic 
violenco rendei^ it thoroughly revolutionary. And so this 
mighty catastrophe, which occurred two thousand years ngo iii 
the Chinese empire, widely removed as it is from us by the 
distance of space and time, and difTcrent as is the form under 
which it occurred, bears noverthelcM no slight resemblance or 
analogy to much we ha> sei'ii and experienced in oiir own 
times. To explain tho contradiction wluch seems invulvcil in 
the &ct, that on one hand wo have commeuded that pure, 
■iinplo, and patriarchal worship of tho Deity by the Chinese 
in tile primitive period ; nnd much tJmt denoted the compara- 
tiraly bi^ stAto of civilisatimi among tliis people, together 
with a icieuco perverted and degenerate indeed, yet carried to 
a high dogres<if refinemciit ; and that, on the other hand, we 
have points out many tilings in thrir primitive wTiting-syslrm, 
whinh diniUyed a great nidencss and poverty of ideas, and a 
very oon^ea circle of symbols, we may observe that it is with 


pov^fiil 

.interest 
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ChioR GL9 with many otlipr ancient civilised countries, where, 
ill tile background of a rulings and highly polished people, a 
close investigation will discover a race of primitive inhabitants 
more barbarous, or at least less advanced in intellectual rehne- 
ment. Such a race is mentioned by historians as existing in 
different provinces of China under the name of Mino— they 
are precisely characterised os an earlier, less polished race of 
inhabitants, and they have indeed been preserved down to later 
times. The historic^ inquirer nie^ts almost always in the first 
ages of the world with two strata of nations, consisting of an 
elder and a younger race ; — in the same way os the g^log^t 
in his investigation of tlic earth’s surfiice can clearly distinguish 
li twofold formation of mountains and separate periods in the 
formation of that surfac^. Thus, in China, tlio more polisKed 
new-comers and founders of the subsequent nation and state, 
accommodateil themselves in many respects to the manners and 
cos toms, the language and even perhaps symbolical writing of 
these half savages, os the Eoiropeans have partly done, wnen 
they have wi.diod to civilise and instruct the Mextcans and other 
barbamus nations ; and as men must always act in sinular 
cases, if they would w'ish success to crown their benevolent 
endeavours. Ah researches into the origlh of the Chinese 
notion and Chinese civilisation ever conduct the inquirer to the 
north-west, where the province of Shensce is situated, and to 
the countries lying beyond. Thus this only Serves to confirm 
the opinion, highly probable in itself, and supported by such 
manifold testimony, of the general derivation of all Asiatic 
drilUation from tne great central region of Western Asia. 

Agreeably to this opinion, tlio Indian traditions, as we have 
already mentioned, deduce the historical descent of Indian 
nvUisation firom the northern mountainous range of the Hima- 
laya and the country northwards ; and in support of this tradi- 
tion, we may cite the vast ruins, the immense subterraneous 
temples hewn out of the roclc, in the neighbourhood of the old 
and celebrated city of Bamyan. Though the latter city be not 
in the proper India, but more northward towards Cabul, in 
Hindu Cutch, still its ruins present to the eye of the spectator 
the peculiar forms and structure of the architecture and colos- 
sal images of India, (whereof they contain a greatu abundance,) 
such as are obrerved in the other great monumental edifices of 
the Indiana at EUoie, in the Oentre of the soutbeni pnrriiioe of 

a 
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Deccan, in the Isles of Salsette and Elephanfce,, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay, in the i^Lmd of Ceylon, and near Mava- 
lipuraniDon the coast of Madras. All these immense temples, 
which have been hewn in the pavitics of rocks, or have been 
cut out of the solid rock ; and where often many temples are 
ranged above and beside tlie other, together with the buildings 
for the USD of the Brahmins and the swarms of pilgrims, occu- 
pying in length and breadth the vast space of half a German 
mile, and even moro ; — these* temples form the regular places of 
Hind DO pil^iinage, whither immense multitudes of pilgrims 
flook from all the countries of India ; and on English writer, 
who wrote as an eyo^witness, catiinabed the multitude at the al- 
most incredible number of two millions and a half. Together 
with the colosaol imo^s of gods and of^ sacred animals, such os 
the elephant and the nandi, or the bull sacred to Siva, wc find 
the rocky walla of these subterraneous temples adorned with on 
almost incalculable number of carved tigures, representing various 
scenes from the Imlian mytlmlogy# These ligures jut so pro- 
minently from the rock,, that it would almost s^in as if their 
backs alone joined tha woLL The multitude of figures U cx- 
ceelbigly great, and in the ruins near Bamyon, the number is 
oomputod at twelva'^thousaud ; thoug||i this calculation may not 
perliaps be rcry accurate, for the tliick forests which surround 
these now desolate ruins are often the repair of tigers and ser- 
pents, and thus apnirmch to tliem is attended with danger. 
Besides, in the mins of Baniyan mnny of the figures, and even 
some of the ooloesal idols, liave been destroyed by tlie Mabo- 
metanj, ibr whenever their ortpies iduuieo to pass by tliesc ruins, 
they never fail to point tlieir cannon against the images of 
those fabulous divinitiBS, which all Mabonfetaus hold in so much 
abliorrcnce. 

As to arrhitecturo, the perfection which this art attained 
among the Indiana is evident from the beautiful workmanship 
and varied decoration of their cidumns, whole rows of which, 
like a forest of pillar^ suppoK the massy roof of upper rock. 
Notwilhstaiiding tlie essential difierence which must exist in 
tha architecture of lamples hewn out of rooks, or constructed 
in the oavitirs of rocks, we shall find that the pfevailing ten- 
dwnoT io Indian architoolure is towards the pyiamMUl form. 
On tne tYiher hand, it is obaanred that tha art oft vaulting ap- 
paan to have been leas known, enf at least, not to kavu attainad 
great perfection, or been in fretpient use. We find, too, among 
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these monumentey vast walls constructed out of immense blocks 
cif stone, and rudely cut fragments of rock, not unlike the old 
Cyclopean structures. The amateurs of such subjfM^ have 
ncquii^ a more accurate knowleilge of them by the splendid 
illustrations which the English have published ; for a mere 
verbal description can with difficulty convey a just notion of 
the nature nnd peculiar character of this architecture. Of the 
political history of India little can be said, for the Indians 
scarcely poaiess Einy regular histoiy — any works to which w o 
should give the denomiiiation of historicid ; for their history is 
interwoven and almost confounded with mythology, and is to 
be found only in the old mythological works, especially in their 
two great national and epic poems, the Ramayan and the 
Moh^arai, and in the eighteen Puranas (the most select and 
classical of the popular and mythological legends of India), and, 
perliaps, in the traditionary history of particular dynasties and 
provinces ; and even the works we have mentioned are not 
merely of a mytho- historical^ but in a great measure of a theo- 
logical and plUoaophical purport. Tne more modem history 
r>f HindostoD, from the first Mahometan opnquest at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century of our^rm, can, indeed, be 
traced with pretty tolerable certainty; but as this portion of Indian 
history is unconnected with, and incapable of illustrating the 
true state and progress of the intellectual j^pfinement of th6 
Hindoos, it is of no unportaDce to our immediate object. The 
more ancient history of that coonby, particularly in the earlier 
period, is most &buJouB, or, to chaiucterisa it by a softer, and 
at the same time, more correct name, a history purely mythic 
and traditionary ; and it would be no easy toslc to divest the 
real and authentio history of ancient India of the garb of my- 
thology and poetical tnaidon ; a task which, at least, has not 
yet be^ executed with adequate critical acumen. 

CbTonokOT, too, shares tfie same fiste with the sister scienoa 
of history, to in the early period it is fabulousi, and in the 
more modem,' it is often n^ suffictently precise and accurate. 
The number of yean aaiigiied to the nnt three epochs of the 
world must be roniidrrMl as paeseasnig an astionomical import, 
rather than as fumaliing any oiteiion for an historical usa. 
It is only the fbifrtfa and last period of the world — the of 

pnH^iwirii misery end aD-prerailing woe, whicdi the Inniane 
tom that iro on in any way GOMuler an faktorW 
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epoch ;^aiid thla, the duration of which is computed at four 
thousand years, hef^an about a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian erd. Of the progress and term nf this period of the world, 
considered in reference to the history of mankind, the Indians 
entertain a very simple notion. They believe that the condi- 
tion of maiikiiTcl will become, "at first, much worse, but will be 
afterwards ameliorated. The regular historical epoch, when 
the chroiir)lngy of Tuilia begins to ncqulre ^eater certainty, 
and from wliicli, indeed, it is ordinarily computed, is the age of 
King Vikrarnaclitya, who reigned in the more civilised part of 
India, somewhat earlier than the Emperor Augoistus in the 
west, perhaps about sl^ity years before our cm. It was at the 
court of this monarch that flourished nine of the most 
celebrated sages and poets of the .second era of Indian 
literature ; and among these was Calidos, the author of 
the beautiful dramatic poem of Sacoutalo,” so generally 
kn own by the English nTfU German tronslntiDUS, It was in tho 
age of Vikramadityn that tho Intlh poetry and literature of 
India, of which CoJidos was bo bright on omamltat, reached its 
full bloom. Tho elder Indian poetry, particularly the two great 
epic poems above ipentioned, entirely belong to the early and 
more fabulous ages of the world ; Bo for at least os the poets 
themselves are assigned bfi thoae ages, and figure in some degree 
as fabulous pprao^aLfcs. Wo may, however, observe, that in tbo 
style nf poetry, in art, and even, in tho language itself, there 
reigns n vciy great dlfforcDco between these primitive heroic 
poems, and the works of Colidas and other eontempomrv poeta 
— lliD diffcreiico is at least as greot os that which exists l^tween 
llomcr and Theocritus, nr the other bucolick poets of Greece. 
The oldest of the two epic poems of the Indians, the Ramnyana 
by the poet Vnlmiki, celebnitcs Rayma, his love for a roval 
prill CP ts. the Wniitirul Silo, and his conquest of Lanka, or the 
modem Isle of Ceylon, Although in the old historical Sagas of 
Uic Indians, we find mention made of far-ruling monarchs and all- 
conquering hertzes ; still these traditions seem to skow, os in the 
instance first citiMl, that in tho oldest, as in tho latest times prior 
to foreign conquest, India was not united in one great monody, 
but was gctierally parocUod out into a variety of states; and 
this foci serves to prove that such has ever be^ in genml the 
political condition of that country. His whole body of andent 
Indian traditions and mythological history is to be toond in the 
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other RTcat epic nf tlie Iniliaui, the Mali [i- Bara t a, wlioac autlior, 
or at least compiler, was Vyasa, the fDiinilcr of tlio Vedanta 
philosophy, the most esteemed, aiid most prevaleiAt of all 
iJiB philosophical systems of tjic Hindoos. This leads us to 
obsen’e a second remarkable, and siu^ularly charoctoristie, fea- 
ture in Indiim intellect nu^ Indian literature, so widely 
remote frgm the relation between jioetry and philosophy auion^ 
other nations, purtieuloxly the Greeks. This is the close eon- 
nexion and almost entire fusion of poetry and iihilosoidiy anion^ 
tills people. Many of tlieir more ancient philosopnicnJ works 
were composed in metre, though they jiosses.'i productions of a 
later period, which display the hi^^hest logical siibtilty and analysis. 
Their great old poems, W'hatevcr may be the beauty of the lan- 
guage, mid the captivating iiiten'st of the narrative, arc gene- 
rally iinbiicd wilh, anif pcrvailcd by, the most profound philo- 
sophj; and among tills people, even the history of inetapliysica 
n&i'ciids as far bock bj the mythic This, at least, holds 

good of the authors, to wljfm the invention of the leading phi- 
losophical sy^ems has been ascribed ; although the subsequent 
cniii.nieiitaries belong to a much later and more historical period. 
Thus the Mahabarata contains as an episode a didactic jioerQ, 
or philosophical dialogue between the fabiTloaB personages and 
licroes of tho epic, known in Europe by tlic name of the Bhoga- 
vatglta, and which has recently b^n ably edited and exp4)undcd 
In Germany, by Augustus William Vflh Schlegel, and 
William Von HumboldL Tho leading principles oi tha Ve- 
danta philosophy are copiously set forth in this poem, which 
may bo rogurdeu u a manual of Indian mysticism ; for such is 
the ultimate object of all Indian philosophy; and of this peculiar 
propensity of the Hindoo mind we have already cited some re- 
markable traits. For the accompLiahment of our more imme- 
dialc object, and in order rightly to understand the true place 
wliich the intellectual culture of India occupies in primilivc his- 
tory, a general knowledge of Indian philosophy is for more im- 
portant and MBoessary, than any minute analysis and criticism on 
the manifolaDeauLies of the very rich poetry of ihat country ; 
and this phiJoeophy we shall now endeavour to characterise ac- 
cording to its ranous systems, and in its main and esscDtial 
foatora. 


Eia> OF LECTOBE V. 
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LECTURE VI. 

• 

Of tbo Tliniioo Philosophy — DisAertatioD on Languages — Of tlie peculiar 

g ilitical Constitution and Theocratic Government of the Hebrews — 
r tlio Mosaic Geneolo^.of Nations. 

Xhe ^Mdian ^hilosopliy, from tlie place it holds in the primitivo 
intellectual luflbory of Asia, and from tl],e insight it gives us into 
the character and peculiar tendency of the human mind in that 
early period, possesses a Ugh, sdinost higher, interest thnu 
that offered by the bcmatiful and captivating poetry of this 
ancient people. However, even the poetry of the Indians con- 
tains much that refers to, or bears the stamp of, that peculiar 
mystical philosophy which we have more than once spoken of. 
Wo shall give a more correct and comprehensive idea of the 
Indian philosophy, if we observe, boforenond, that the six In- 
dian systems which ore the most prevalent and the most cele- 
brated, and which, though in many points differing from the 
Vedas, are not to lie regarded as entirely reprehensible or 
heterodox, — the six Indian systems, we say, must be classed In 
couples, and that the firit ot each pair treats of the beginning 
of tile subject discussed in the leooiiid, and the second contains 
the development and axtensioD of the principles laid down in 
tlie Bnt, or applies thoee nrinaiplos to another and liighcr, 
object of inquiry. In the wnole Indian philosophy there are, 
in fact, only threo distent roodas of thought, or tnree systems 
abaolutely divergent, and we shall give a sufficiently clear idea 
of these syitemR, if wo aay that the hrst is founded on nature, — 
the ncond on thought, or on the thinking self;|||nd the third 
attaches itself exclusively to the revelation comprised in tho 
Vedas. The first system, Which seems to be une of the most 
aneieilt, bean the name of tlie Sanchyi philosophy— a name 
whioh ngnilics tlie philosophy of uumben.’' This is not to 
be understood in the Pythagorean sense, that numben aie the 
principle of all things, or according to the very similar piin- 
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ciple laid down in ihe Chinese books of 1 — Kin^, where we figul 
the ei^'ht kona, or the symbolic primary lines of all existence. 
But the Sojichy^ system bears this name because it^ reckons 
successively the first principles of all things and of all being bo 
the number of four or five-and-twenty. Among these first 
principles, it assigns the highest place to Nature — the second 
to unuerspuiding, and by this is meant not merely human un- 
derstanding, but general and even Infinite Intelligence ; bo 
that we may consider this system as a very partial philosophy 
of Nature; and indeed it has been rc^gai'dt^ by some liuliun 
writers as atheistical — a censure in wluch the learned Engbsli- 
man, Mr. Colebrooke, (to whose extracts and notices we arc in- 
debted for our most precise information on this wholcAranch 
of Indian litcmturc)* seems almost inclined to concur. This 
sy^^tein wai, however, no means a coarse materialism, or a 
denial of the Divinity and of ev|py thing sacred. The doubts 
expressed in the pnssagtH cited by iVV- C rdehnniko are directed 
for more against the Creation tlnui against God ; they regard 
tlic motive which could have induced the Supreme iicing, the 
Spirit of Infinite Perfection, to create the external wurld, and 
the possibility of such a rreation. 

The Sanchy4 philosophy would be moi^ properly dcaignatwl 
in our modem philosophic phraseology os a system of complete 
diuilism^ where tw o aubstancefi are represented as co*cxi>tent — 
oil one luind, a self-existent energy of NaM^, which emanated, 
nr etemaliy emanates, from itself; and on the other iiand, 
eternal truth, or the Supreme and Infinite Mind. 

The Indian philosophen in general were so inclined to 
regard the whole outward wcwkl sense as the j)roduc^ of illu- 


sion, ns a vain and idle apparitioii, and we can well imagine tliey 
were unable to reconcile the creation of such a world ^which 
■ppeared to them a world of darkness, or perhaps, on a boiii€' 
what higher scale, as an intermediate state of illusion) with their 
mystical notion of the infinite perfiBction of the l^upreme Being 
and Ltcrna^^puit. For ot^ in ethics, they were wont to 
place tlie laen of Sapreme Perfi^^Uon in a state of absolute 


* Tbs Tslomblc sftkdcs by this great SanscTii scholar on BtndiD 
pliikM>phy hare earited a sresler acnsalkw in France and Gennany, 
than in hia own oomtiy. It would be well if ihe A if fiLcicty wsn 
lo pnbiisb ihnss sttitiss in a wTpsritii Anm.^ TItidul 
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repOBQ, but not (at least to on equal de^ee) in the state of 
active ener^ or exertion. Great as the error of such a system 
J>f dualiiSm may be — there is yet a mig’hty difference between 
a philosophy which denies, or at least misconceives, the crea- 
tion, and one which denies the existence of the Deity; for such 
atheism never occurred to the minds of those philosophers. 
The doctrine of a primary sclf-exist'mg energy in nature, or of 
the eternity of the universe, may, in a practical point of view, 
appear as gross an error ; but in philosophy we must make ac- 
curate distinetions, and forbear to place this ancient dualism on 
the same level with tliat coarse materialism — that destiiictivc 
and atheistic atomicnl philosophy, or an^ other doctrines pro- 
failed by the later sects of a Jialoctic rationalism. 

Valuable, undoubtedly, as are such extracts and communica- 
tions from the originals in a branch of human science still so 
little known, yot tliejr will not alone suffice, arifl, witliout a cer- 
tain philosophic flexibility of talent in tlio inquirer, they will 
fail to nffonl him a proper insight into the true nature, the 
real spirit and tendency of those ancient systems of philosopliy. 
That the Indian philo.Hojihy, even when it has started from the 
most opposite pnncinlcs, and when its circuitous or devious 
course has bi*anchpfi more or less widely from the common 
path is BUM to wind round, and tell into the one geneml truck 
-“tho uniform term of all Indian philosophy — is well exempli- 
fied by the secomf^art of tho8ani^& system (called the Yoga 
philoeophy), where wo find a totally different priuciplo pro- 
olaimed j and while it utterly abandons the primary doctrine 
of a lelf-^xiitent principle in nature laid down in the first part 
of the philbsophy, it unfolds those inaxims of Indian mysticism 
which recur in OYCry department of Hindoo litomturc. Tliat 
total ^bMrption in tne one thooghf of the Deity, that entire 
abstraction from all the impressions and notions of sense — 
that suspension of oil outwo^ and in port even of inward, 
life effected by the energy of a will tenodously fixed and en- 
tinly conccnUulcd on a single polnt-^and by whidi, according 
to the belief of the Indiiioa^ mimculons powur and su[)er- 
natural knowledge Ihs attained ^nre held up in the second part 
of the Sanchy4iiutem os the highest term of all mental exer- 
doD. The word Yoga sigiilfies the complete union of all our 
thoughts and faculties with God — by which oloiie tim 49«1 cao 
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be freed — that u, delivered from the unhappy lot of tranami- 
gratiou ; and this, and this only, forms the object of all Indian 
philosophy. ^ 

The Indian name of Yogi is derived from the same word, 
which designates this philosnpli^\ The Indian Yogi is a hermit 
or penitent, who, absorbed in tlus mystic contemplation, remains 
often for years fixed imiROveably to a single spot. In order to 
give a lively representation of a phenomenon bo strange to us, 
which ap|>cars totally incredible and almost impossible, ol- 
lliniigh it lias been repeatedly attested by eye-witneases, and is 
a well-aseertained historical fact ; I will extract from the 
drama of Sacontali, by the poet Caliilas, a description of a 
^ Dgi, remarkable for its vivid accuracy, or, to use tiio expres- 
sion of the German cominciitator, its fearful beauty. King 
Dusliniaiita inquires oF Indm’s ebarioteer the sacred abode of 
him ^Nhom he seeks ; and to this tlic charioteer replies ;* ‘‘A 
little beyond the p*ovc, where you Sfc a pious Yogi, motionless 
as a pollartl, holding his thick bushy hair and fixing his eyes on 
the solar orb. Mark ; — his IxHly is lialf covered with a white 
nut's edifice made of raised clay ; the skin of a snake supplies 
t!ie place of his sacerdotal thread, amf part of it girds llis 
loins ; a number of knotty plants eiicfrcl^and wound his neck; 
and smTounding birds' nests almost conceal bU ahoulders." 

c must not lake this for the invention of fancy, or the ex- 
aggeration of a poet ; the accuracy of thi^efloiption U con- 
hnned by the testimony of iunumerable eye-witnesses, who 
recount the same fact, end in precisely similar colours. During 
that period nf wonderful phenomena and supernatural powers 
— the first three centuriei of the Christian church — we meet 
with only one Simon Stylitea, or column-stander ; and hit con- 
duct is by no means held by Christian writers as f model of 
iiiiitation, but is regarded, at best, as an extraordinary 'excep- 
tion permitted on certain specuil grounds. In the Indian 
forests and deserts, and in the neighbourhood of those holy 
places of pilgrimage mentioned above, there are many hundreiu 
of these hermits— these strange human phenomena of the 
highest intellcctiial abstmetioo or delusion. Even the Greeks 
were acquainted with thpinj and, among, so many other won- 

” We have tnnsciibcd Bir WilDam Jones's mm words, se givsa in 
^ innsUlkm of SsooolahL^ Traits. ‘ 
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deri, make mention of them in their description of India under 
the name of the Gymnosophiflis. Formerly such accounta 
Tfould been regarded as incredible and as exceeding* the 
bounds of possibility ; but such conjectures can be of no avail 
against historical facts repeatedly attested and undeniably 

5 roved. Now that men are better acquainted with the won- 
orful flexibility of human orgunisation, and with those mar- 
rellous powers which slumber concealed within it, they are less 
disposed to form light and hasty declsionB on phenomena of 
this description. The whole is indeed a magical intellectual 
■elf- exaltation, accomplished by the energy of the will concen- 
trated on a single |)oint ; and this concentration of the mind, 
when carried to this excess, may lead not merely to a figura- 
tive, but to a real intellectual self-annihilation, and to the dis- 
order of all thought, even of the brain. While on the one 
hand wo must remain amazed at the strength of a will so tena- 
ciouily and perseveriiigly fixed on an object purely spiritual, 
wo must, on the other hand, be filled with profound regret at 
the sight of so much energy wasted for a purpose so erroneous, 
and in a manner so appalling. 

The second species of Indian philosoplw, totally different 
from the other two Kinds, and whicn proc^e^Li not from N aturc, 
but from the principle of thought and from the thinking self, 
is oompiised in tiie NyayK system, whose founder was Gau- 
tama^a penonag^»>whom several of the earlier investigators 
of Indian literature, particularly Dr. Taylor, in his Translation 
of the "Pkabodha Chandrodaya*’ 

founded with the founder of the Buddhtirt sect, as both bear 
the Bame name. But a oloflor inquiry has proved them to be 
distinct nersons ; and Mr. Cokbroolie himself finds greater 
points ot ooimndenco or afEnity b#ween the Sanchyi pbilo- 
■ophy and fiuddhiim, than between the latter and the Nya^-d 
■ystem. This N3rayK ^loeophj, proceeding from the ast of 
thought, comprisei in the dof^ne of pulicularf, distinctions 
nnd ■ub^vUioDi, the application of the inking principle ; and 
this part of the ^sUm embracet all which among the Greeks 
went under the name of logic or dialectic ; and which with us 
is partly dasaed under the tame bead. Very many writings 
and commentaries have been devoted to the detailed treatment 
and axpontioii of these cubjeeta, which the « seem to 
have discussed with almost the same difibROHi, or at least co- 
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piousness, os th€ Greeks. Like the Indiani, the learned En- 
^lisliniaji who ha9 first unlocked to our view this department of 
Indian litorature, has paid comparatively most attentign to thia 
Bocond part of the Nya}'^ philosophy. But all thia logical phi- 
losophy, thoug-h it may furnish one more proof (if such bo ne- 
cessary) of the extreme richiiesp, variety, and refinement of the 
intellectuaJ culture of the Hindoos, yet pK)Sses3e3 no immediate 
interest for.the objeset we here propose to ourselves. Mr. Colo- 
brookc remarks, nowever, that tlie fundamental tenets of thia 
philosophy comprise, as indeed is evident, not merely a logic in 
tJie nrehnary acceptation of the word, but the metaphysic-S of 
all logical science. On this part of the subject, 1 could have 
wishcnl that in die authentic extracta he has given us fmm the 
Sanscrit originals, he had more distinctly educed the leading 
doctrines of the system, and thus furnished us with the aile<]imto 
data for forming a judgment on tlic general character of this 
philosophy, as well as on its pointseof coincidence with other 
flystcni'i, and with tliB philosophy of the Buddhists. For 
although it appears to be well ascertained that tlie religion of 
Burhlha sprang out of some jwjrverted system of Hindoo philo- 
sophy ; yet the points of transition to such a religious creed 
eiijiting in the Indisn systeoi.^ of philosophy, have not yet been 
clearly pointed out. Tne Vodanta philosophy must here evi- 
dently ^ excepted ; for to this Buddhism is as much opposed 
ns to the old Indian religion of the V^lhs. Moreover that 
endless confusion and unintelligibleness of the Buddhist meta- 
physics, which wc have before spoken of, may first be traced to 
the source of idealism ; 'tliough in the progress of that philo- 
sophy, many errors have been associated with it— 'errors even 
wKipK, in its origin, were most \%Tdely removed from it; for 
every system of error ameits and even believes that it is perfectly 
oonsi ‘TtenU thpu^ in none is such consistency found. 

The basis and prevailing tendency of the Nyay^ system (to 
jiulge fri>m the extracts with which we have been furnished) is 
most decidedly ideal. On the whole we can very well conceive 
that a systMn of philoeophy beginning witb the highest act of 
thought^ or pitioeeding from the thinking self, should run into ft 
ooum of the moot decided and abaidate idealism, and that the 
general uiclinatioa of the Indian philaeophers to regard the 
whole external world of sense as Yam iilnsioii, and to represent 
indiriiKiftl paaooality as absorbed in the God-head by the most 
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intimate union, should have pven birth to a complete system 
of self-delusion — a diabolic self-idolatry, very congenial with 
the prirvilplee of that moat ancient of all anti- Christian sects — 
the Buddhists. 

The Indian authorities cited by Mr. Colebrookc, impute to the 
second part of the Nyayil philosophy a strong leaning to the 
atomical system. We inuat here recollect that, as the Indian 
mind pursued the most various and opposite paths of inijuiry 
«VBn in philosophy, there wehe besides the sii most prevalent 
philosophic systems, recognised ns generally conformable to 
religion, several others in direct opposition to the established 
doctrines on the Deity and on religion. Among these the 
Charvocl philosophy, which, according to Mr. Colebrookc, com- 
prises tho metapliysica of the sect of Jains, deserves a poking 
notice. It is a system of complete materialism founded on tlie 
atomical doctrines, such os Epicurus taught, and which met 
with so much favour and adhesion in the declining ages of 
Greece and Uoine ; — dixiLrines which several modems have re- 
vived ill latter times, but which tlie profound investigations of 
natural plulosophy, now so far advanced, will scarcely ever 
permit to take root aj^in. 

The tliird species or branch of Indian philosophy, is that 
which is attocliLHl to tlio Vedas, and to tho sacred revelation and 
traditions they contain. Tim first part of this philosophy, — 
the MimonsA, is, iicl^ding to Mr. Colebrookc, more immediately 
devoted to tbo interpretation of tho Vedas, and most probably 
contniiis the riindninental rules of interpretation, or the leading 
principles, whoieby independent TeiiB4)n U mode to barinonisc 
with tne word of revidatiou conveyed by sacnnl tradition. The 
second or finisheil part of the system is railed llio Vedanta 
philosophy. Tho lost word in Uua term, “ Vedanta,” wliich is 
compounueil of two roots, is Npiivident to the German word 
ende (end^i or still more to Uie l^tin finis, anil denotes tlir 
end or ultimate object of any effort ; nnd so the entire term 
Vedanta will signify a philosophy which reveals the true sense, 
tbs internal apirit^^d the pro|)er object of the Vedas, and. of 
^the primitive relation of Bmlinia comprised therein. This 
Vedanta philosophy it tho one which now generelly exerts the 
p;reatt0t iuAueiice on Indian literature and Indian life ; and it 
IS very poiaiblo that some of ihc six recognised, or at least 
ioWraMi tytionu of philosophy, may have been pmposely 
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thrown into the backgroumh nr when tliey clashed too rudely 
with the principles of the prevailing system, have been soflciied 
down hv their partisans, and have tliiis come down to m in that 
state. A wide field is here o[»encd to the future research and 
rritical iiujuiries of Indian scholars. 

TTiis Vetlanta philosophy is, Sn its general tendency, a coin- 
plete system of Pantheism ; but not the rigid, mathomiitical, 
abstract, iippative Panthoism of some modern tliiiikers ; fur 
pueli a total denial of all Personofity in Gtal, and of all freiHlom 
ill man, is incompatible with tlic attaichmoiit which tho Vedantn 
philosophy professes for ‘«aere<l tradition and nneient mythology' ; 
anil acconliiigly a incxlifiLHl, poetical, and half-mythological 
«^vstein i^f Pantheism may here natiir.illy he cxjiLM’twl, and 
jietMally exists. Even jn the drictrinc of the immortality of tlic 
Fonl and nf the metempsyclmsis, the personrd existence of tlie 
hiinian snnl, ineidcated by the ancient faith, is not wholly denied 
or TcjeelcHl hy this more inoilcm systfm of philosophy ; though 
on the whole it certainly is not exempt from tno charge of 
I'antlfeism. lint all the systems of Indian philosophy tend 
mope or less to one practical aim — namely, the final deliverance 
and eternal emancipation of tho soul from the old calamity — 
the drt'aded fate — the frightliil lot — of being compcIletT to 
wander through the dark regions of nature — through the 
various forms of the brute creation — and to change ever anew 
its teirestrial shape. The second point Iff 'which the different 
systems of Indian philosophy' mostly agree is this, that the 
various Oacrifices pre8cribe<l for this end in the Vedas are not 
free from blame or vice, partly on account of the elTiisioii of 
blood neceasarily oonne^ed with animal sacrifice^ and partly 
on account of tne inadequacy of such saenfiee^ to tho final 
delirenuioe of the soul ; usemi and salutary though they be 
in other respects. 

The jranenJ and fundamental doctrine of the metempsychosis 
has rendered the destruction of animals extremely repulsive to 
Indian feelings, from the strong apprehension that a case may 
fxx:air where, unconscioasly and innooenUy]|||De may violate or 
injure the soul of some fonner relaliYe inits present integu-' 
raent. But even the Vedas theiDselres inculcate the neces- 
sity of that fubtime science which rises above nature, for Um 
attaininent of the full and final deliverance of the soul ; as is 
I iprifiid hi an old remarkable pasaage of the VedaSy ihae 
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litemlljL translated by Mr. Colebrooke * ** Mon must recognise 

the soul — man must separate it from nature — then it comes 
not ag^i^ — then it comes not again.” These last words signify, 
then the soul is delivered from the danger of a return to earth 
— from the misfortune of transmigration, and it remains for 
ever united to God j an union which can be obtained only by 
that pure separation from nature, which is that sublimest science, 
invoked in the first words of this passage. 

Animal socriBces for the sbuls of the deported, particularly 
for those of deceased parents, which were regarded as the most 
sacred duty of the son and of the posterity, were among those 
religious usages which occupied an important place in the 
patriarchal ages, and were most deeply interwoven with the 
whole arrangement of life in that primitive period, as is evident 
from oU those Indian rites, and the system of doctrines akin to 
them. Those socriBoos are certainly of very ancient origin, 
and may well have been derived from the mourning father of 
mankina, and the Brst pair of hostile brothers. To these may 
afterwords have been added all that multitude of religious rites, 
and doctrineSf or marvellous theories respecting the immortal 
soul and its ulterior deslinies. Hence the indupensable obliga- 
tion of marriage for^the Brahmins, in order to insure the 
bleaaing of legitimate offspring, regarded as one of the Itighest 
objects of eaistencB in the patriarchal ages, for the prayers of 
the son only 0(>uUf*^btaIn the deliveranco^ and secure the 
Teposa of a departed parentis soul, and tliis was one of his 
most sacred duties. The high reverence hir women, among 
the Indiani, rests on the same religious nolion \ as is expressed 
by the old poet in these lines 

“ Womiui Is ison’i better h«U« 

WomaD li moa’i bosoo fhend. 

Woman ii rcdcmplion's source. 

From woman spring iho liberator." 


This last line nguifiei, what wo mentioned above, that the 
•(A ii the liberator appointed by God, to deliver by prayer the 
■m of his decea||4 father. The poet then continues ; — 
Women are the mends of tlie solitary — tb^ seUce him with 
their sweet converse ; like to a ikth«, in usebarge of dnty^ 
consoling as a mother in i ' " 

* BseOolibmke^i 


fedas in the eth vetamsof Adelie 
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Wb ihcnilil scarcely conceive it possible (ami it certainlj^ tends 
to prove the original power, copiousness, and floiibility of tbe 
human mind,) that, by the side of a false myiticisn^ totally 
sunk and lost in the abyss of the eternally incomprehensible and 
unfathomable, like the Indian philosophy, a rich, various, beau- 
tiful, and highly wrought poetry^houlu have existed. The cpio 
narrative of the old Indian poems bears a great resemblance to 
the Homeric poetry, in iU inexhaustib'e copiousness, in the 
touching simplicity of its autiqud forms, in justness of feeling, 
and accuracy of delineation. Yet in its suDjects, and in the 
prevailing tone of its ifiytbological fictions, this Indian epic 
poetry L9 churactorised by a style of fanc^ incomparably more 
gigantic, such as occasionally prevails in the mythology of 
llesiiMl — in the accounts of the old Titanic wars — or in the 
fabulous world of j£schylus, and of the Doric Pindar. In the 
tenderness of amatory feeling, in the description of female 
beauty, of the character and uomeetic relations of woman, tho 
Indian poetiy ma^ be oom|)ared to the purest and noblest 
effusions of Christian poesy; though, on the whol^ from the 
thon>ughly mythical nature of its subjects^ and from tho rhyth- 
mical forms of its speech, it bears a greater resemblance to that 
of tlie anrignta. Among the later poets,* Calidas, who is the 
most renowned and esteemed in the dramatic poetry of tile 
Indians, might be called, ^ way of comparison, an idyllic and 
nentimental Sophocles. The poetry oi thd fmlLimj is not a 
Little indebted to tbe genius of Uietr beautiful language, whicdi 
bean indubitable traces of the same generous and lofty poetical 
spirit; and it may be therefore neceetory, in this general sketch 
of tho primitive staie of the human mind, to make a few obeer- 
vations on this very remarkable language. * 

In its graminatical structure tlie language of India is abso- 
lutely similar to the Greek and Latin, even to the minutest 
particulara. But tbe grammatical forms of the Sanscrit are 
lor richer and more vaned than tboee of the Latin tongue, and 
more leguiar and tystemadc than those of the Greek. In Us 
roots and words the Sanscrit has a very stra||g and remarkable 
affinity to the Pentan and Garnmnic race of languages; an 
affinity which funwshae intmating disdosures, or gives oocasica 
ai le as t for instnictive coiiipan||K on tbw progrem of ideoi 
amony thoaa ancunt natioii^ aa^iboiiB ni tlm nme woid ia 
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applied to kindred ol^ecta — reveals the first natural impresdon^ 
or primary notioni of life in those early a^es. To prove more 
dearly, hy one or two examples, this affinity between the 


dearly, d)y one or two examples, this affinity between the 
.lan^uagef of nations so widely removed from one another, and 
almost separated by tbc distance of two quarters of the globe, 
and to snow the important data which the discovery of such 
fimts fumishei to history, I will mention, as a striking instance, 
that the G^rmn word mensch (man) perfectly agrees in root 
and ‘fi^ification with the Indian word manus^hyay with this 
only duBerence, that in the Sanscrit the latter word has a regular 
root, and is derived from the word majiu, which means spirit. 
Thus the word mensch (man) in its primitive root signifies a 
being endowed with spirit by wa^ oi pre-eminence ab^ve all 
earthly oreaturoB. It ib evident, too, firqpi this, that the Latin 
word mens (mind) is of a cognate kind, and belongs to the samo 
fismily of words; for, in these philological comparisons, the 
members of one radical* word, scattered through different 
Ungua^^ serve T^n combined to illustrate each other. To 
cite an instaoco of a remarkable extension and contraction of 
meaning in one and ^the same word, we may remark that the 
same word which, in the German loc/ty signines the space of a 
narrow apertura, and in the Latin locus, comprehends tlie go- 
nqral notion of space, as well as of a particnlar piece, means the 
nniveree in the Sanscrit (okas/ Thus the Sanscrit word 
(rai/(fAas, or troi^o^an, signifies the three worlds or the triple 
worid— th^world of truth or eternal being, the world of illusKm 
or Vain iPpiarance, and the world of daikneM;^a divirion 
which constitutcB one of the main point# in the Indian philo- 
iOphyi. and is expressed by the two Sanscrit words frai and 
Mni, which afc at the same time also Latin and Geroian. 1 
Thrill adduce but one more exoi^le. Ae mostly the ancient 
nations of Asia, and likewise of Europe, wen; led by a certain 
natural feeling and a not erroneous instinct, (totally independent 
c^ tho nomenclature and classificatiDns of our natural history,) 
f^ig^aid the bull, the most useful and important of all the 
which nuUi has domesticated, as we representaUve 
of earthly fortibty, and (as it were) the primary animal of the 
earthi and afterwards made that anim^ the emUem of all 
earthly existeDoea|d earthly mier^ so it ia extrannlinary to 
•##» (as Augustsfl|biliam Sohlitt^has ebown by ao uMosting 
Co mp a n ion of ihf^lHpda wUoh mignate eithtf of lltoie objeeli 
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in variouB Unguages of a kindred Btem), it ii extraordinaiy to 
we what mutual light and iliuBtraiion they reflect on eadi 
other. The Indian and PerBian word, gaUy with Wiioh the 
the German kuh^ (cow) perfectly coincides, quite agrees with 
the Greek word for earth, in the old Doric form of ya : the 
T^in bo5 (ox) in its inflection hovis or hove, belongs to a whole 
family of Sanscrit words, such as Mu, bhuva^ Imumi, which 
Bignify the earth or earthly, or whatever is remotely connected 
therewith. So, originally, in thd language one and the same 
word served to denote the earth and the bull. Comparisons of 
this sort, when not strained by etymological subt^ty, but 
founded on matter of fact and clear self-evident deductions, 
may offer much curious illustration of the state of opinion, and 
the nature and connexion of ideas in the primitive and m^rthio 
ages, or may serve, at least, to give uj a clearer and more lively 
insight into the secret operations of the human mind, and into 
the modes of thinking prevalent amtmg ancient nations. And, 
besides the few instances hero cited, wei ||ight adduce many 
hundred examples of a similar kind. 

As language in itself forms one of the corqer-stones ofman’s hiS' 
tory (and that not the least important), as the different tongues 
spread in such amaxlog variety over the inhabited globe, are 
ewentially connected with univenal history, and the his- 
tory of particular races ; it is necessary to say a few words on 
this subject, not that we would plunge deeper than is 
here pxp^ent, into the vast and immense labyrtnth of lan- 
guages *, but in order to show the point of vieWi^l^oce the 
philosophic historian should take his survey, if he would gain a 
clear comprehensive notion of this otherwise immeasurable 
chaos. Perhaps the shortest way for this would be to Bgure 
to oncKlf all the different dialects and modes nf speech diffused 
over the habitable globe, under the general image of a pyramid 
of languages of three degrees, separated one from the other 
by a very simple principle of division. The broad basis of this 
pyramid would In formed by those languages whose 
and primitiTe words are mostly monosyllabiSI and which eid^r 
are eniiiwly without a grammar, like the Chinese language, 
or at best display only ^ rude lineaments of a very simple 
and imperfect grammatical ^ruotaie. Tli^J|Bgnages belongs 
mg to this clasi, are by b the iBOst cooM^Pble in number, 
ai^ the mart wi^y spread over the fcnir q^SGin of the gbbe * 
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and if , in a ^neral philological investigntion, wo would wish 
to reduce these to any species of class! R cation, we must 
adopt Bg geographical mode of arrangement, and designate 
them, for example, as the languages of Northern and Eastern 
Asia, of America, and of Africa. The Chinese must be con- 
■idfired aa the most important and remarkable langnage of 
this class, precisely because it best answers to the character of 
a monosyllabiQ s^ieech totally destitute of grammar, and has 
attained to os high a degree of reHneinent and perfection as 
languages of this kind are susceptible of. This is the stage of 
Infancy in lan^a^e, as children's drst attempts at speech 
almost always inchne to monosyllables — it is the cry of na- 
ture which breaks out in these simple sounds, or the infantine 
imitation of some natural sound. Th^ primitive character is 
sUll to be clearly traced in the Chinese ; although a very 
artiBcial mode of writing , and the high de^e of refinement 
to which science has b<An carried, have given a mip'hty ex- 
tension, and a quite conventional character, to this infant 
language. For any parallels or analogies which may be 
drawn between the |;^eriods of natural life and the epochs of 
inUdleetual culture must never be understood in an exact and 
literal sense. 

The next degree in this pyramid of speech is occupied by 
the noble languages of the second class, and this race of lan- 
guages, which are chnnocted with each other by strong and 
manifold ties of affinity, arc the liido-Persic, the OriBCo-Latin, 
and the Gdtliico-Teutonic.* Here the roots are, for the most 
part at least, dyssylUbic; and these roots, which ore by this 
means internally flexible, and become as it weiu, living and 
productive, affonl room and occasion for a more varied gram- 
matical structure. The distinguishing character of these lan- 
guages is a very artificial grammar, which enters so com- 
pletely into the primary formation of these languages, the 
nearer we approach their original, the mom regular and sys- 
tMnado do we find their structure. In their progrees these 
hngtiages are oh m uot eria ed by a poetical fiilnM and variety 
in the foimi of narration, ai^ even by a rigid pieorion in 
HMBtifio dieoasriona. 

lYoao""* yisliBdiM3ef™**Tii»rf"l*fUifei»-- 
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The third and last ^hiM ore thi* Semitic langiinj^cs, oj thw 
are styled — the Hebrew and tlie Arabic, 'whicli, tog^tlior wiiii 
their kindred dialects, form the summit or apex of 
mid. In these longoja^s the ruling’ principle is that all the 
rcx)ts must be tri-syllabic, for each of the three letters, of which 
the root is regularly composed, counts for a syllable, and is 
articulated as such. Whatever exceptions from ibis rule 
exist, must be tinted os exceptions only. It cannot well be 
doubted that this principle ot tfi-syllabic roots is purjmsely 
wrought iuto the whole internal structure of these languages, 
and perhaps not without some deep significaiicy — some presen- 
tient feeling implied by tliat triplicity of roots.* In these 
Languages the verb is the first principle of derivation — the 
root from which every thing is deduced ; and hcnco a cer- 
tain rapidity, fire, aDiI vivacity ui the expression. Dut with 
such formEU regularity the rich, full, elaDorato grammatical 
forms and structure which distinguish the languages of (he 
Lndo-Greck race, ore not at all compatible; these tri-syllabic 
tongues have a certain tendency to monotony, and do not cer- 
tainly possftts that poetical variety, and that fioxible adaptation 
to scieutific purposes, which characterise the second class of 
languages. The ^neml characteristic of'tlie Semitic tongues 
is their pecuUar htnew for prophetic inspiration and for pni- 
foujiil eymbolicol import — this b their special character. Wq 
speak hero of the langua|^ itself, and of its internal structure, 
and not of the spirit whicn may direct it ; and I shall only add 
(hut the character we ha\e here assigned to the Setnitic lan- 
guages b, according to the declaration of many of tho most 
competent judges, more uniformly perceptible in the Arabic 
than ill the Hebrew^ although the former has received a totally 
different application, and biu undargone a very diversified cul- 
Uiiu. Thus the Hebrew tongue was eminently adapted to the 
high spiritual destination of the Hebrew people, and was a fit 
orgu of the prophetic rwelatiDa and promises imparted to ibat 
nation; and, even in tbb resnect, thb Semitic langna^ b 
worthy of beui^ oonsidawd tne sumniit of tho pyramid of 
human speodw But it never can be renided os wo bub of 
that pynmid, nor the root wfaenee ^ other tongua have 

* Schlegel here sappuaSi that the tnplidty of roots in the Semitic 
Uofniaires ronUiiie a mjstk to toe Tri-oim Godhead, the root 

and principle tfoD ii ii i t iisn , 

o 9 
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sprung, 03 many scholars in former times conceived — an 
opinion which would seem tacitly to imply that Adam could 
have sppken no other language in Paradise but the Hebrew. 
But this language of the first man created by God — this lan- 
guage which Goi himself had taught him — this word of nature 
which the Deity imparted to m^in, together with the dominiou 
over all other creatures, and over the whole visible world, may 
have been neither the Hebrew nor the Indian, nor any of the 
other known or existing languages of the earth. Possibly it 
was not a apeeijh which wo could learn or understand, or which, 
according to the present scheme of language, we can even con- 
ceive or imagine. In |he same way no one is capable of prov- 
ing or discovering the geographical site of the one lost source 
in Paradise, whence those four rivers took their rise, which are 
in part to bo still traced on the earth. As to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, I think that a deeper inquiry would show that it is not 
so far removed from tlie l^do-Grcek family; and that it is even 
partially related to it, although this affinity may be at first 
very much concealed by tiie great difference of structure, and 
by the total diversity of grammatical forms. In general, wo 
must not endeavour to enforce, with too rigid uniformity and too 
systematic precision, 'the division of languages here marked out. 
It suffices to adliorc to one general point of survey; but in other 
respects so luxuriant, so various, so irregular, has been the 
growth of the human mind in the region of languages, tbat it 
may be compared to the expansive life of free, uncultivated nature, 
to the wild variety of the thick-grown forest, or of the flowery 
meadow. 

To the second order of languages of the ludo-Greek race, 
probablj/ belongs the great Solavonion family of languages, 
which, after the others, would form the fourth member in this 
class ; but a definite and decisive judgment on this matter, I 
must leave to those philologists who ore perfectly conversant 
with this branch of human speech. Between the second and 
third class of languages, tliere ore a multitude of intermediate 
tongues which have spruug up out of that intermixture of races 
lUid nations, occurring at all periods of history, a|id necessarily 
afi^ting, more or less, language itself. 1 allude particularly Uv 
such languages u arc not porfectly monosyllabic, and which 
have, novertneleas, a very simple and imperfect, or eveit a very 
irregular, sbrange, and awkward grammatical structure* Such, 
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for instance, are some of the American languages, 'which, in this 
respect at least, cannot be ranked in the third class, while they 
do not bear a closer, or at all close, affinity to those (ff the se- 
cond. Mosl of the fragments of the earlier langaiag'es of Europe, 
which are still extant, belong* to this intermediate class of 
tong^ies partaking' of both thdse species, or at least holding a 
middle place between them. Such are the Celtic or Gxlic lan- 
guages, the Finnish and other [^cient remnants of language, 
which inustnot escape the study of the philoloj^st, whose judg- 
ment is too frequently warped by some patriotic partiality or 
some learned predilection. 

The noble languages of the second class have, from a remote 
antiquity, become indigenous to Europe, and are there now ge- 
nerally prevalent. The other fragments of speech which are 
to be found on our continent by the 'side of these, cither 
bear to them a remote affinity like the various Celtic or Gslic 
dialecta, or lead the inquirer to the ^ent Asiatic, perhaps even 
to the African, family of tongues; for we could hardly eipect 
to find a natiye race of languages peculiar to this small quarter 
of the globe, which holds the lowest plac# in point of historical 
antiquity. From the historical connexion between the north 
of Africa and the southern coasts of western Europe, espe- 
cially the Hesperian Peninsula (a connexion which has subsisted 
from the remotest ages, and has been renewed so frequently, 
and in such various forms), one might he induced to suppose 
that the existence of this intercourse would have been attested 
by an affinity between the languages of the two countries. 
But the ablest scholars and critics cannot trace in the Basque 
tongue an^ affinity 'with the primitive African family, though 
they can discover in it an analogy with the Scythian race of 
Finnish languages. The language, at the other eastern 

extremity of Europe, is most decidedly an Asiatic tongue, be- 
longing to that class which prevails in the central regions of 
Asia; but in its grammatical structure it bears some ana- 
1o^ to the languages of the second class. If, in conclusion, I 
might be allowed to hazard a conjecture, 1 should say that no- 
thing would more materially contribute to a comprebeDiivn 
knowledge of the whole system of human language, u well ■§ 
CD a deeper insight into its internal principle and structure, 
thaf the sacooB of the now rising school of Egyptian philoLo- 
gists, who, in dedphering the hieroglyphics by tne akf of the 
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Coptic, endeavour to give us a more accurate knowledge, or at 
least a more minute conception, of the old Egyptian tongue. 
And if we would venture the attempt of approximating nearer 
•to the primitive speech (the lost or extinct source ‘of all lan- 
guages), we must start from four dilTerent quarters, and thread 
our way, not only tlirough the Sanscrit and Hebrew languages, 
but through the primitive Chinese and the old Egyptian, as 
for os we can trace the latter.^ 

How extremely alike ancient Egypt imd India were to each 
other, not only in their political institutiims, but in their system 
of idolatry, in their fundsimental doctrines of belief, and in 
their general views of Jfe, we have had ample opportunity of 
Botisfying ourselves in the present age, when botli these coun- 
tries have been mi^re accurately surveyed, and more closely in- 
vestigated. In a remarkable expedition wliich occurred in our 
own time!, this strong religious sympathy was strikingly dis- 
played ill a spoiitaiieous ’’uiid ins tan t me o us burst of feeling, 
when, in the course of the French war in Egypt, on Indian 
BJiny in llritish pay there landed, and, ascei^ding up the 
country, came before ^he old monumenta of Upper Egypt, the 
soldiers prostrated tlmmsclves on the earth, believing they hod 
once more found the Deities of their native land. Great, how- 
ever, Rfl the resemblance between the two nations may be, they 
are still characterised by perceptible differenees. On the one 
hand the Egyptian mind, so far as it has been delineated by 
the Greeks, appears to have been more deeply conversant and 
initiated in natural science : and on the other hand, the 
Egyptian idolatry was of a more decided cast, and was even 
more material in its fundamental errors than the Indian. 
The worship of animola, especially, was far more general, 
and was not confined to the god Apis, who may be compared 
to the Nandi, the bull sacred to Siva, but branched out into n 
▼ariety of other forms. In tlie progress of idolatry it needs 
name to (oua that what was originally revered only as the sym- 
bol of a higher principle was graAiually confounilea or idantified 
with that object, ana worshipped, till this error in worship led 
to % more degrhded form of idolatry ; for it should be remea^ 
bored that as siror is not merely the absmee of truth, hot m 
fidse and counterfeit imitation of the truth, it has, like the letter, 
a tprinttiple of permanent growth and internal developnieiiL 
Beysrsl wriUrs,who, in a general review of all heathen leligioni, 
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have attempted to daesifj thorn after the manner of naturalieta, 
Bosigii the lowest place to the Fetish worship (so called), wliioh 
they rank immediately below the worship of aoimolB. They make 
the essence of the Fetish worship to consist in the divine adora- 
tion of a lifeless corporeal object ; while they place on higher de- 
grees, in this scale of pagan eitor, the sensual nature-worship 
— the apotheosis of particular men — and the adoration of tlie 
elements, the stars, and the different powers of nature. How- 
ever just and correct this view of the subject may otherwise be, 
it should be remembered that the question agitated is not only 
what were the objects of divine worship, but what were the 
views, intentions, and doctrines conn^ieted with that worship. 
For it is in these moral views we must look, either for the holf- 
eft'aced vestige of ancient truth, or for the full enormity — the 
profound abyss of error. When we come to examine more 
closely the accounts of that Fetish worship (so called) which is 
most widely diffused through the interior of Africa, and prevails 
among some American tribes, and nations of the north-east of 
Asia; it is easy to perceive, that magical rites are connected 
with it, and that all these coq)oreal objei^ arc but magical in- 
struments and conductors of magical pow^r ; and that the reli- 
gion of these nations, sunk undoubtedly to the lowest grade 
of idolatry, comprises nothing beyond the rude beginnings 
of a pagan magic, such as, in all probability, was practised by thfl 
Cainites^ according to historical indications mentioned in on 
earlier part of this work. That the Egyptian mind hod a cer- 
tain leaning towards magic, though towards a magic of a very 
different, more comprehensive, and even more profound and 
scientific nature, cannot be called in question ; for all the 
Hebrew, Greek, and native vouchers and authorities axe una- 
nimous in the assertion. 

Bnt if the different religions of paganism must be classed 
according to their outward rites and outward objects of wor~ 
jAr/i, the diversity of sacrifices would constitute a far better and 
more important standard of classification. We ore taught that 
a differenoB in the mode of socrihee was the principal cause of 
the dispute between the first two hostile brothen among men. 
Although, if wo were to judge from fint inmressioiis, and ao- 
nnwfiug to hnun feelings, no saoifice is so so simple, so 
Appropriate, os that of the fint fruile of tin evth in nturning 
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S iring (ludi, for instance, bs the floWer-ofFering of the pious 
rahmins, or a similar oblation of thanksgiving among the 
ai^cient Persians and other nations) ; still, on account of thei^ 
deeper import and typical character, the pre-eminence has ever 
been allotted to animal -sacrifices ; and these among the most 
civilised nations of pagan antiquity have ever held the foremost 
place. Of this kind is the great sacrifice of the horse* in 
India, Tvhere, in ancient timef, the bull was offered in sacrifice, 
till the destruction of the latter animal was severely prohibited, 
and came to be considered as a grievous crime. But there wa3 
ever a symbolical meaning attached to this sort of BB4:rificB,t 
and the victim, selected as it was out of the purest and noblest 
Bpocics of domestic animals that surround man (such as the bull, 
the horse, or the lamb), was looked upon only as the repre- 
sentative of another, and the emblem of a for higher victim. 

It is an error to consider ancient paganism as nothing mom 
than more poetry or agrcehble fiction. The rites of the ancient 
polytheism had very distinct and practical objects in view ; and 
were intended either to propitiate the malignant powers of dark- 
ness, or to obtain by their agency preternatural power ; or, on the 
other hand, to coneijiato the favour and appease the anger of 
the Deity. And for this object the heathens shrunk from no 
expedient— deemed no price — no victim too costly, as the ex- 
istence of human belcHRccs, and especially the sacrifice of chil- 
dren may serve to convince^us ; ann 1 cannot conclude this first 
part of the ancient history of the world, without bestowing a 
inor^ particular examination on this extreme aberration of 
paganism, which passed by inheritance from the remoter ages 
to the second, more civilised, and (in many respects), milder 
era of history. The species of human sacrifice most widely 
diffused among all the Phccnician nations was that in whum 
the idol Moloch, heated from below, grasped in his glowing 
arms the infant victim. Even in the Punic city, Carthage^ 
thil cruel custom long prevailed, and was for a long tu^ 


* The Aiwameda. 

f The reader may derive both pleasure aud instmctiui fro m the 
wmal of a most masterly Tifatisc on Saciifkxe, by the Ute Count 
Malstre, Inserted at tho end of the Snd volume of ** fiolr^ de 8 l 
MerMnuru." Nowhere have the learning, the doqik.nc3e, the bold eikl 
proAiund pnllasophy of the noble eothor bwn more strikiDgly displayed 
than In that than but ndniinble tnait— TVoua 
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Secretly practised under the Roman domination. These sacri- 
fices existed among the Greeks and Homans, no less than 
MBODg the- Indians and Egyptians; and the Chinese, pso far at 
least as my acquaintance with their authentic records extend^ 
are the only people among whom I do not recollect meeting 
with any mention of this kind ef sacrifice. But in the civilised 
states of Greece and Rome, this ancient custom was, in later 
and milder times, gradually abo^shed, or silently supplanted by 
some equivalent. 

Resides the sacrifice of children, there was another species 
which was customary and particularly striking, and in one 
respect even more worthy the historian’s attention — I mean 
the sacrifice of pure youths. I may here again enforce the 
maxim which I have before laid down — namely, U^at error is 
the most appalling when it is connected in its origin, or mixed 
up in its principle, with some confused notion — some profound, 
though obscure, feeling of the truth. Bearing this in mind, 
we sliall find that the enigmatic lamentation of Lamech* over 
his mysterious slaying of a stripling, Declining in the Mosaic 
account of the Cainit^ would seem to^ indicate that human 
sacrifices, and especiaJly this particular Und, hod their origin 
among the race of Cain, deeply imbued, even at tliat early 
penod, with anti-Christian errors ; and that an unhappy delusion 
—a confused anticipation of a real necessity and of a future 
reality, contributed to the institution of these sacrifices. Of 
that great mystery of truth, which the holy patriarch of the 
Hebrews, with a prophetic intuition, had discerned in the 
sacrifice of his well-beloved son commanded him by God, but 
through the divine mercy not consummated — of this great 
mystery, we say, a diabolic imitation may have led to the 
human sacrifices by the early heathens. But these sacrifices 
were more widely diffused, even in the Druidical North, and 
they continned down to a much later period than is commonly 
supposed, or at present asserted, lliui, for instance, the 

* " And Inniech said to hii wives, Adah and ZUlah, Hear my vutoe, 
ye wi lu of Tnincch, hearken to my ipeecb ; fbr I have a man U> 
the woonding {rf* myaelCand a stripUna to my own broiaing.— O bji. Iv., 
S3. Thii obscure text haa long pcr|wxed Ihe coauDentatan:— 

I think, baa fh rnlfhad iq expunatioo aa aa It ia Ingsoioiia. 
Thus I n mirii to whom the introdactkNi of poljKBiny is 
Bicribed, wia probably, alio^ the foander human maincea Aocont 
ing to our gre^ poet Inat sits enthraoed hard by hale. — TVoaa 
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anti^Chriadan Emperor JullaD sought to Te¥iy6 them, in order 
to promote the infernal purposes of his dork magical rites. 
We ere go habituated to look on the divinities and beautiful 
fables of ancient Greece, as the fairy crefUions of poetry, that 
we are painfully surprised when we unexpectedly stumble on 
some historical fact, which discUses the true spirit and internal 
essence of polytheism — the fact, for instance, that Themidtocles 
himself, the deliverer of Grepoe, offered up three youths in 
sacrihcc. 

The profound abyss of error, in which the most civilised 
nations of ancient heathenism had sunk and were lost, becomes 
tbe more apparent, the more closely it is iiivestigabed, and tho 
more fully it is understood. And on this account, we sliould 
learn to sea how necessary and salutary .was that slow progres- 
sion — that gradual preparation for a briglitcr futurity, wherein, 
ofl I above stated, consisted thn peculiar destination and 
spiritual career of the lIiAjrew people. It is only from this, 
peculiar destination fur tlje future, the Hebrew people 
presents so higli an interest to historical philosophy, and holds 
the lofty place assigned to it in the first period of liuman 
civilisation. Tho later destinies of tho Jewish nation, and the 
particular events and cliaractors in their later annals, are 
subjects of tho liighest moment ia a history of religion ; for 
they can be rightly understood and fully appreciated only by 
tlieir practioal application, and profound symbolical reference 
to the ciroumstoncQS of Christianity. But it is only the 
political constitution of the Jewish state in tho carhost period of 
its history — a constitution which was so peculiar and unique in 
itself, so entinly without a parallel — that can be tlic appropriate 
subject of consideration in this general review of history ; 
because thni constitution was connected with^the prophetic 
calling of the Hebrew prople, and eve^|^di»ore a prophetic cho- 
TButer itself. This constitution has been called a theocracy, 
and so it was in tbe right and old signiAcation of that word, 
by which was meant a government under the special and 
immediate providenoo of God, But in the now ordinaiy 
oeueptatioii of the term, which implies if sacerdotal empire or 
dominbiii the Jewidi state was at no time and by bo meaDB a 
thaonoy* Mooes was no more a priest than a hing ^ end 
ifier him all those men of Desire, as they were calktt from 
the fini dreninstaaaaa ef their institati^ or men of the 
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desert, because after a preparation in the solitude of the desert, 
they led *nd conducted the people in a literal or figurative 
Sense, through the Mildemess — all these men appointed by 
God, and without any other title or insignia but the sLalt, 
which as pilgrims they brought out of tho desert, govern od 
and directed the people undv the immediate providence oF 
God. If, on a certain occoaioD, one of the prophets girded on 
the sword, and led out on aroYr — this was only a transient 
instance ; and the prophets in general were nothing more than 
the men of God, and the divinely-appointed conductors of the 
people. When the wish in which the Hebrews had so long 
mdulged of having a king, like the heathen nations, was at last 
gratified ; a wish which, in the higher views of Holy Writ, 
was I'egarded as the cylpable illusion of a carnal sense ; — the 
last of the prophets formed a party, and constituted in a very 
peculiar and singular manner, a species of political opposition, 
which was acknowledged to be, afid was in fact, perfectly 
legitimate and just. And whep some of them, like Elias for 
instance, had received from God the supreme and immediate 
power over life and death, as the dislinq^ badge of doininioti ; 
we cannot wonder that men should hav^ followjed them, the 
people have been at their bidding, and kings themselves, even 
though they followed not always their counsels, have hearkened 
at least to their warning voice. If those who arc so fond of 
playiug the part of opposition is ts in every country could only 
onco rise superior to vulgar forms and formulas, aud not 
e^'erywhere seek for the echo of their modem opinions, an 
attentive study of the character of Elias would hold up to their 
admiring view an oppositionist, who, in energy of conduct, 
and in buraing zeal for the cause of truth and justice, or in 
other words, 91 God, could not be perhapis easily equalled by 
ojiy historical persoMm whether of ancient republics, or of 
modem monarchiea. ^ 

After the Jewish dtate hod become a kingdom of no very 
great dimensions, it shared the destiny of most of the pet^ 
states of those regions ; and was first a province of the Assyro- 
Babylonish empire, then became sui^ect to thw Penuui 
moDarcha, afterwards to the Greek kings of Syrij and Egypt, 
till, with these, it was finally swallowed up in the vast empire 
of all-conquering Roma. 

In that restoration of the Jewish state which the MicodbeM 
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accomplislied in the lost period of the Greek domination oyer 
Judea, the hi^h-priest acquired a concurrent political power ; 
a powei* which he even still retained under the oppressive 
protectorate of the Romans, though his functions, which were 
those of a legislator and supreme judge, were confined to the 
internal government of the state. But this does not constitute 
a really sacerdotal dominion, and the term theocracy is as 
little applicable to such an prder of things, as to the Greek 
Patriarchate in the Turkish empire. However, the holy city 
of Jerusalem, along with Solomon's old, mighty and symbo- 
lical temple (whose deep import and proper signification the 
Jews themselves at a later period no lon^r understood), still 
continued to be the main centre of the old national existence 
and ancient recollections of the Hebrews, us well as of their 
future hopes and prophetic promises. Even after the fearful 
destruction of Jerusalem, this emblematic idea of the holy 
city still lived in the rcc(fllcction of mankind, and a long time 
afterwards was, in Christian Europe, an animating incentive to 
the warlike nations of the middle age. 

In conclusion, we must add some observations, referring not 
BO much to the Jov^sh people and their history, as to their 
most ancient histoiical books, and to those general views of 
mankind which they contain, so far as such views relate to the 
general history of the primitive ages, and are connected with the 
philosophy of history. In tho same way it is neither necessary 
nor practicable to rc^rd the Hebrew tongue as the general root 
or primal source of all tho languages spokon on the earth, because 
it was the organ of divine revelation ; so the Mosaic ^nealogy 
of nations can with as little propriety be mode the basis of a ge- 
neral history of the world, as has in earlier times been so of^ii 
attempted, nut never accomplished without much violence to the 
text. Although it would be diffiovH to find in the primitive r^ 
cords of the other Asiatic nations an historical survey of all the 
nations on the globe, at once so clear, luminous, and instruc- 
tive ; yet the Moeaio revelation hod a far different oliject in 
yiewthajf to furnish a school-compendium of hisUaicml leuning. 
This historical genealogy, which in its way cannot be too 
highly eateehed, was evidently destined by Moses more imme- 
diately for his own people, and his own b^k of the law ; tod 
in hii icooont of the ongin of nations, the aacred hutorian pro- 
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ceeded on views and principles very different from ours. For 
instance, witli us it is ■the aflinity of Lauguag’es, which formi 
the chief clue in the arrangement and classification of the 
different races of mankind; and, according to this principle, 
wc rank the Hebrews with the Phccnicaiis, and regarJ them os 
kindred nations. But in the I^osaic fiistory these two nations, 
separated by mutual hostility, stand at the widest distance 
one from the other ; for in manners, religion, and feelings, 
they were diametrically opposed. 

In this investigation, indeed, historical circumstances may 
often occur — such as the popular commotions and intermixture 
of nations happening at all periods of the world — by whicli the 
question of the origin and affinity of different races under- 
goes considerable modiheations, and the whole subject is 
rendered unsusceptible of a systematic division and arrange- 
ment. It often happens that one race adopts the language of 
another, without on that account loang its national indentity, 
or being totally confounded with the other ; for, on the con- 
trary, its moral or iutcllectnal character bears the clear traces of 
its original descent ; so tliat here, at least, language alone will 
decide nothing. Often a less numerous tribe will stamp its 
own native moral and intellectual character on a whole people. 
In general the descent of nations can he clearly trac^ and 
demonstrated in those cases only where the race has been 
kept up pure, and all matriage and connexion with other na- 
tions been strictly prevented. But such has been the case 
among certain nations only; and even in those countries, where 
it was the law, it was not in every instance rigidly observed, 
nor constantly maintained ; as is exemplified in the frequent 
intermarriages of the Hebrews with the Phccnicians, severely 
prohibited as such intermarriages were. The ancient law- 
givers attached, indq^ a very high importance to lineage, 
as is proved, by all those restrictire laws on marriage, which 
were destined to preserve the purity of descent ; but they set 
a far higher value on the patrimonial inheritiuice of ancient 
customs, institutions, doctxmes, and intellectual qualities, o.’i 
coostituting the true essence of natioDal character, and deter- 
mining the rank which one race should hold above another. 
By Moses, in partacular, this intellectual character of the dif- 
ferent races — their fiselingo — modes of thmlung — the whole 
spirit which animated th^m ; in g word, the chain of sacred 
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tradiiion, anil its transmission and preservation among the 
different nations — all these are regarifed of primary import- 
ance, an^l they alone furnish ua with a clue to the discovery of 
his views. 

The great middle country in Western Asia, where the tme 
Eden, the original abode of thoj first man^ and great progenitor 
of mankind, was situated, forms the central point in the general 
historical survey of Moses. The wide-spread race of Japhet 
comprehends the Caucasian nations in the north, and all its 
contiguous regions, and also those in the central Asia ; — nations 
which were sound, vigorous, comparatively speaking, less cor- 
rupt, and by no means entirely barbarous : but wliich were de- 
barred from that near and immediate participation in the sacred 
traditions of primitive revelation, enjoyed by the people of the 
Somitio race m that midland countiy, whose distinctive oharao- 
ter and high pre-eminence, according to Moses, consisted in 
this very participation. To the south, the race of Cham in- 
cludes U10 degenerate, corrupt, and ungodly Egypt (a country 
wliich in its native language bore the name of Chemi), and 
beyond this, all the African tribes devoted to the dark rites of 
magic. How entirely subjective in itself — how exclusively 
adapted to his own pbople, and his own national object, is the 
genealogy of nations by Moses, may be proved among other 
things by the fact that, while many great nations in remoter 
lands, or in the distant Ekistem Asia, cannot, in this historical 
survey, be trocod without difficulty to their proper place, or 
forced therein without violence to the text, twelve or thirteen 
generations are given of the kindred Arabian branch, or of the 
noetilo Phmnician rocs. If regarded in this simple point of 
view, the Mosaic genealogy of all the nations throughout the 
inhabited globe will be fouud very clear, and, though the names 
of some particular races remain matter of doubt, this summary 
is in general perfectly inteliigible, and throws a broad light 
on the histoiy of mankind. 


UID OF LECTXTBB YL 
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LECTURE VII. 

I 

General Considerations upon the Nature of Man, regarded in an Hia- 
tonrnl Poriit of Yniw, and on tlic Two-fold \ iL'w of History. — Uf the 
Aiieieiit Payan Myalcnes. — Of the IJiiivursai Empire of Persia. 

Instead of the Mosaic genealogy of nations, commented on 
in a liiindred different ways, and interpreted according to tho 
received views of ea^h individual — a ^nealo^ which was 
considered as the necessary basis of every universal history, 
and which by the most false and a#bitrary methods was vio- 
lently strain!^ into an adaptation to all the data of history, 
evidently contrary to the real views and mighty object of its 
inspired author ; — instead of this genealogy, we say, the sacred 
records of divine truth furnish us wiili a for more profound 
priiici[de, a princi[)le highly simple and* comprehensive, and 
wluch is perfectly applicable to the philosophy of history. 
That is that principle laid down in that revelation, at the com- 
mencement of all history, as the one wherein consists the pecu- 
liar nature — the true essence — and the final destiny of man — 
I mean his likeness to his Creator. Now it is this principle 
which forms the ground-work of our whole plan — and now 
that we have reached the conclusion of the first period of his- 
tor}’, and am about to pass to the second, it may be proper to 
examine more minutely the nature of this principle, and to 
give on accurate definition of it. 

According to the different notions entertained of man's 
nature, there am but two opposite views of history — two 
mighty and oonfliotiDg parties in the deportment of historical 
science. It is quite uniiecesoary to observe that we include not, 
in either dam, such writers as, (Mfining themselrea tb a bare 
detail of facta, indulge not in any general historical views, or 
even such aa, vacillating in their opinions, have no clear, defi- 
nite, and conAstaat views on the subjecL Aoeording to one 
party, man is manly an mnimiily gnimp led gradually dis- 
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ciplmed into reason, and finally exalted into genius ; and 
therefore the history of human civiHsation is but the history of 
a gTadi||l, progressive, and endless improvement. This theory 
maVy i& e certain seme, be termed the liberalism of historic^ 
philosophy ; ^nd no one perhaps has developed it with such 
clearness and mathematic^ rigour, as a very celebrated French 
writer, entirely possessed with IhLs idea, and who indeed be- 
came in his time a marty^r to these principles.* 

In the contests of opinion, Svhich embrace the general rela- 
tions of society, it is for less those dogmas in which each indi- 
vidual Seeks light, aid, strength and repose for his feelings and 
his conicioDce, his inward struggles and his final hopes — than 
the single article of faith respecting man, and what constitutes 
hia essential being, his iwternal natu^, and his higher destiny, 
^ich determines the Christian or unchristian view — the reli- 
gion or irreligion of history, if I may he allowed the expres- 
sion. This principle of file endless perfectibility of man has 
something in it very accordant witli reason ; and if this per- 
fectibility bo considered aJ a mere possible disposition of the 
human mind, there is doubtless rnuen truth in tlie theory, but 
it must be borne in nflnd that the corruptibility of man is quite 
as great as his perf edibility. 

But when this system is applied to the general course cf 
history, it is dnlitute hf any real beginning ; for this vague 
notion of an animal capable of infinite improvement is not a 
beginning of any series of terms ; and ip philosophy, as in life 
and history, there is no true and solid beginning for any thing 
out of God. And this prmbiple is equally destitute of any 
right end j for a^ inet4 intarmioable progress is not a fixed 
terh nor pc^tiva object. But history presents amass of stub- 
born facts, which agree not always with this abstract law of an 
infinitely progressive perfection, and, on the contrary, the 
andUs not only of particular nations, but of whole peni^ of 
the world, would^proee that the natural march of humanity 
lay mthar in a oirouitous course. This disagreeable fact vs 
utterly inexplicablo according to the mtipiSfist lystem of his- 
tory — ortf it bq Susceptible OT explanation, it.ceitainly is not 
reeoDoUabla with the hberal vidW. As often as from the path 
of endlMS perfectibility, thus mathemalioally traced out ^for 
then^ man and mankmd swerve in eocentno deriations ; or 

* The aatbor altodfiS to CoodoiuoL 
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even Bhould their course, like that of the planets of our heavea 
at stated periods, be in appearance once retrogressive ; ^he his- 
torical inquirer, who stalls this principle, is immediately 
disconcerted by such a course of events so contrary to his 
theory ; and, in his blind indignation in which he involves 
alike the present and future, 'as well as the past, and by 
the false light of the passionate spirit of time, he pronounces 
on these a judgment most inic^itous, or at best extremely 
partial, certainly at least most repugnant to the dictates of 
truth. 

But roan is not merely a nobler animal, fashioned by degrees 
to reason or dignified into genius. His peculiar and distinctive^ 
excellence — essence — his true aature and destiny con- 
sist in his likeness to &k 1 ; and from this principle proceeds a 
view of history totally different from that we nave just de- 
scribed ; for, according to it, man’s lij^tory must be the history 
of the restoration of the likeness to God, or of the progress 
towards that restoration. Thaf this sublime origin of man 
being once supposed — the divine image has been much altered, 
impaired, ana defaced in the inmost recuses of the human 
breast, both of man in particular and of mankind in generaJ, is 
a truth we may learui independently of the positive doctrine of 
i^igion ; for dearly is it vouched and Confirm^ by the testi- 
mony of our own feelings, our own experience of life, and 
general survey of the^world. No man who well knows that 
Uie image of God has been stamped on the human soul — an, 
image, whose oldys half-obliterated ehanlctera are still to be ' 
found on ali the pages of primitive lustoiV, and whose impre^ 
not ut^rly ‘eflSK»d, every reflecting mina ma^T discover in & 
own infeRor— can ever forego the hope, that, much as that 
imo^may seem, or may in fact be, impaired, its rest^ 
ration is stiU possible. The man who knows uom human fiMIs, 
and fitKn his own experience, how > great amk ardooui is this 
work — ^w many obstacles oppose its acDomplishment, and 
horn easily, even oiflr a partial suooese, what already appeared 
won, may bofagain lost;— tbe flUlin nndeixtanding this, will 
not be at a loss to comprehend Jty pause or re tnyr e s s ioD, raai 
or apparent, ' in the mankind ; he will judge the fust 

with more equity, and consequentlp more accuracy; sod will^ 
in evejy case, confide in the gnidaoee of that superior dVon* 
doice, deariy visible in this tegenermtioo of the world. If, in 
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^ppoiition to the rationalisb theory of man’s endlesa perfectibility^ 
ire were to desif^nale the opposite system of history founded on 
man's ihborn likeness to his Maker, as the legitimacy of histo- 
rical philosophy; this title would not be incorrect, since all 
divine and human laws and rights, as they are found in histo^, 
depend, in their drst basis, on the supposition of the hi^h dig- 
nity and divine destination of man. Hence this view of history 
is the only one which restord^ to man the full rights and pecu- 
liar prerogatives of his being. Even to all other truths it re- 
stores tlicir full force and rights; and it alone can do so without 
detriment to its own principle ; for, as this is the simple truth, 
it is, thererorc, complete and comprehensive. It must even 
acknowledge that man, beside his higher dignity and divine 
destiny, is and remains in his outw&rd existence a physical 


creature — and though he be sucli not in an exclusive, but 
only Becondary and si^nliiiato souse, still, in respect to 
his oxtcrual being anu external development, he may be 
subject to certain natuiul laws in history. In the same 
way, it may admit that man endowed with freedom, even 
when ho icjccts llio religious principle, is still a being 
nfted with reason 1 a being that consequently on this fi>un- 
Oation iiicesiantly works, builds, and improves, in good as in 
evil, eosentially, intemi'inably, we might almoet say, fear- 
fully progressive. This legitimate philosophy of history, whieh 
proceMi from the high, divine point of view, should be, u &r 
ai the limited oapocity of man will permit, a recognition and a 
just appreciation of the truth, and therebyfheconie a science of 
niitory— 'that is to say, of ^all which under Providence hu oo- 
cured to the human race. Thus it must by no means adopt a 
view of life and of tlie world, transoeDding the true right and 
the right truth — it must avoid deviating iuto uUraitm — though 
this term of the present day involves in the sapreasion of a true 
idea, eome inaocuraoy and misconception. Chi the contrary, 
this leligioui view of history and of life, precisely because it is 
omii never in its liistiwicai judgwenia saiiction a ^nril of 
harsh, nrecipitate, u^ualified censure, for the Mnenic doe- 
tivne Qi the divine image stAnped ca the human eoul, fenns 
the rani and distinctively Chrisiian tliaery of roan, and conse- 
mitndy of his history ; to this evidently UnplMS, that among mil 


lawa of human oonduot, emanating fr om tins Christian 


theory, and from Chriitianity^tlMir, 


oaung from 
the law of 


love is the firvt 
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and the g^ntest: — a law which must retain it£ full farce and effi- 
cacy not only in life, but in science also. Yet lovo or charity 
Li by no means incompatible with firmness of princ^le — the 
vacillations of judgment proceed only from indilferance to, or 
the utter absence of, all principle — the tomb of love, as well u 
of truth. 

This divine image implauteJ in the human breast is not an 
isolated thought — a transient flash of light, like the kindling 
spark of Prometheus : nor is it a mere Platonic resemblance to 
tne Deity — an ideal speculation of the human mind soaring be- 
yond the range of vulgar conception. But, as this likeness to 
God forms the fundamental principle of human existence, it is 
interwoven with the internal structure of human consciousness ; 
and the triple nature of the soul is intimately connected with 
the principle of the divfhe resemblance. In its state of discord, 
the human consciousness, in its external operations, pursues 
four opposite paths of direction towards reason (Vemuiifl), or 
imagination (Fantasic), or understanding (Venitand), or will 
(Wille), so long os these facilities remain disunited. But, 
when consciousness is restored to its primitive harmony, the 
Lniemal life of man b tlireefold in midd, soul, and sense; 
and to expound and demonstrate thb fhith, was the pur- 
port and object of the Pliilosophy of Life, which 1 treated of 
m a former course of lectures. And this triple noUire of 

S aritual life, which, among all creatures, characterises man 
one, u moat cloaeW Bllied with the tiiple energy and per- 
sonality of the one Divine Being, and constitutes, as £ar as the 
immeesuroble distance between the creature and Creator will 
permit, the wonderful analogy between weak, mutable man, 
and the infinite Spirit of eternal Love. But the original hor- 
rnonv of human eonadousneas — the triple nature of spiritual life, 
can be restored in individual man by tne following means only : 
— the soul, previously distracted, can regain its unity, or ba- 
eome whole, only by a divine illumination ; — when tbu 

light the fiiat my of bope — u humbly reoeired and imbibed 
bv the aouL* Enlightened by thb first incipient ray, the mindv 
the liviiig mind, no longer now a cold, dead, abatraet uuder- 
a t e nd i ng , b enabled to embraol with &ith the pure woed of 
truth (which is one with loTe\ and to comprehend thb word 
eiirt t, eiidt by this word, to cmnpr ahend the world and he owmr 
nn i-^hik the miiiiirBtandiiig’, m its Ibnner h 
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Bfract sfcatep was both internally and externally distracted and 
divided betweent the phantaamata of nature and the endless so- 
phisms of contentious dialectic. When thus the strong hand of 
all-guiding love, hath loosed the Gordian knot which bound the 
human consciousness in inextricable folds ; — the third funda- 
mental faculty in man — the sepse for divine things — is then 
awakened and excited. This is now no longer a mere passive 
feeling for divine things — a w^ill undetermined, or incapable of 
good ; but it becomes an energy acting on life — on energy 
which is itself life and deed. 

But the progressive march of social man, which constitutes 
the subject of universal histor}% or, as we term it, the formation 
and growth of humanity, are regulated by principles somewhat 
different from those which determine the internal life of indivi- 
dual man. Hero the different stages of development cannot be 
classed according to the three fundamental faculties of con- 
loiousness in individual man ; but the principle of development 
must bo Bought for in the divine impulse, as the same is attested 
by history, and which, in oveiy stage of social progress, has 
b^n to mankind the source of a new life ; though here again, 
irom the very nature of things, three marked degrees of social 
advancement occur. Corresponding to the divine image im- 

C lanted in the breast of individual man — the main subject of all 
istory— the word of divine truth originally communicated to 
man, and which the sacred traditions of all nations attest in so 
many and such various ways, forms the leading clue of historical 
investigation and judgment, during the first itage of tlie pro- 
gress of society. But in the second stage of social development, 
which must be Hxed in that full noon-day ^icriod of refinement, 
when victorious power shines forth so conspicuously in the as- 
cendency obtained by nations, to ^hom universal pre-eminence 
was accorded*— the ^ght nodoii of this power, or the q^ucstion 
libw far it were just and godly, or peniicioua in its appucation 
—whether it were inimical to God, or at least of a mixed 
natuiw — must constitute the true standard of historical bivesta- 
gadoD, Id the third or last stage, however, of this progresa, 
which oooun in the modem period of the world, the pore truths 
of Chriatiaiiity as they induence science and life itself, alone can 
fViniiih'the right clue of historical inquiry, and alone afford 
any infieation as to the ulterior advances of soeie^ in future 
ages ) thva then the Wordy the /biorr, and the Ligiiy form the 
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three-fold divine principle, or the nionil clasaihcation of hutorical 
philosophy — a dsA^ification which b founded on hbt<Rical ei- 
perience and historical reality. 

The exbtence of a primitive revelation — the establishment 
of Christianity, which was the^ principle and power of a new 
moral life in society — and the pre-eminence of modem Europe 
in civilbation, in which she outsj^es all other portions of the 
globe, and even in many respects most periods of antiquity, 
are three libtorical data — three mighty facts in civilbation, 
which evince the successive stages of human progress and im- 
provement. And it is our task to appreciate in their full ex- 
tent each of those different degrees of social advancement, and 
to comprehend and explain them aright in their relative bear- 
ings to the whole. TBat the Christian nations and states of 
Europe have received, along with the light of divine truth, a 
high intellectual, moral, and politicab illumination, no one will 
deny, and it b squally evident that thb vital principle of 
moJem society b still involved in the crbb of its development 
— a crisis which will form the principal subject of hbtoricai in- 
quiry in the latter part of thb work. 

It b equally undeniable that, in the s^nd period of the 
world, to which I now pass, each of those nations that attained 
to universal empire at that epoch dbplayed a high intellectual 
or moral energy. Thb eoergy was vbible iu that strong, 
deep sense of nature, which cnaracterbed the old ancestral 
faitn and pure manners of the ancient Persians, and in that 
high martial enthusiasm, and fervent patriotbm, which it 
■> easily inspired, llie power of inventive genius in the 
ideDoes, anfl in the fine arts, none can deny to the Greeks ; 
none can dispute their pie-eiRinence in these ; ai, on the other 
hand, the RiignMiw were equally unrivalled^ vigour of charac- 
ter, and in that moral energy of will, which they exliibited in 
■11 their contests with other states. Ifere now question to 
he asked is, whether that high intellectual and moral energy 
■coord sd to (hoae nadoiis, thus gifted with universal domicion^ 
were always well employed : whether power, exalted as it 
was, wen truly divine, or what were the earthly and pemiciiRii 
dementi intennued with it ; — whether thb power, great and 
woodcihil as it was in its way, were in itself adpqns^ to the 
moll and intdlectnal regeneration of degraded humanly ; CH^ 
whethu a poi^ of anotner, br purer and higher nitnre were 
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roquiffibe to this end. I should think I hod amply solved the 
problem Evolved in the history of that first period of the world, 
which I have here brought to a close, if, in this brief historical 
■ketch, I have succeeded in proving the existence of ant)riginal 
revelation to mankind — the primitive word of divine truth — 
whereof we And the clearest indications and scattered traces in 
the sacred traditions of all the^ primitive nations — traces which, 
when viewed apart, appear like the broken remnants, the mys- 
terious, and, as it were, hieroglyphic characters — of a mighty 
ediAoe that lias been destroyed. I should think, too, 1 hod 
fully accomplished my task, if I have succeeded in proving 
that, however much amid the growing degeneracy of mankind, 
this primal word of revelation may haye been falsiRed by the 
■dmuturc of various errors, however much it may have been 
overlaid or obscured by numberless and manifold Actions, inex- 
tricably confused and di^igured almost beyond the power of 
recognition ; still a profound ipquiiy will discover in neathen- 
iim many luminous vestiges of primitive truth. 

For the old heathfinism (and we must odd this remark as 
the result of our inquiries), the old heathenism had a founda- 
tion ui truth, and, thoroughly examined and rightly under- 
stood, would serve for a conArmation of the same; for the 
pxifound researches of recent times on ancient mythology, 
and its hutorioal sources, though conducted with the most op^ 
potite views, lead us more and more to this great end and 
mult of all the knowledge of antiquity, or at least very near 
it. Wore it possible, or could we suc ce ed in sepontiDg the 
pure intuitiem into nature an# the simple symboti of nature, 
that constituted the basis of all heathenism, from the alloy of 
error, and the incumbranoes of Action; those Arst hieroglyphic 
traits of the inslinetive sdenco of the Arst men would not be 


lepunant to truth and to a true knowlttlge of nature, but 
W^d offer, on the Oontrory, an instructive image of a liw, 
purer, more compreheniive, and more Aniabed j^ilosophy of 
life. For, if m a n , who is Ae highest and most central object 
of nature on the earth, had not posesBd in the beginning 
■n iDStinotive science and immediate insight into nature, ho 
could never have attained to this knowledge by the les ounj ee 
of srt| and by all the aids of instrumevitB ond^ mofiliiaefy, cr 
kove Moniia d thmW a true undentanding of notnrei, her in- 
tcmal and hv hidden powm. lie symbolkil emr w h ich 
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hu produced mytholo^, and which has n^aiii emanated From 
mythology — I mean the identification of the symbol with tho 
object Itself, of which, as the latter was something hi^er and 
more mysterioua, the former originally w.is, and should havo 
been, fibtliing more than the mere explanatory omblein — the 
symbolical orror is comparatively the most excusable ; and for a 
being constituted lilce man, whose soul is divided between 
figurative fancy and discursive i^asnii, is almost natural, and 
has grown into a psychological habit, and a scermd nature. 
This error would never have arisen, if the confusion of the high 
and of the low, of the principal :iiid of the inferior, of God and 
of nature, and the inversion of the due onlcr of each, had not, 
in a partial degree at least, previously taken place. The fun- 
damental error of pa^iiism lay in the sensual idolatry of 
nature, by which that inversion of things, and wilh them of all 
moral doctrines, took place; oltliougli this destructive error of 
materialism is to be found not only ijv tlio lieatlien religion, but 
in the atomical philosophy aiul^ other false svatems of Bcience. 
Besides that scnHual deification of nature, which woa the pre- 
dominant principle in the mythology and popidor religion of 
the ancienU, there was another and capitaf error — magic, which 
was a dark and abusive application — an ilTicit pcrveniion of the 
high powera of nature,. when these were really understood, Bod 
the mind, penetrating through her sensible and external veil, 
had caught her true spirit and internal liEe. This loftier, and, 
on that aocoimt, more dangerous error was not so prevalent in 
the popular and poetkad reli^on of antiquity, but was chiefly 
to be fbnud in the secret associadons of the pagan mysteriea. — 
Although dieee mysteries whiSi, in Greece, as well as in 
Ej^ypt, eaeited such a mighty influence on public opinion, on 
Ksenoe, and on the whole system of thinkiiig, nay, on life ilsell^ 
disclosed for graver and profounder doctrines tnan the vulgar 
mythology of the poets, on all the ^reat questions relative to 
tlm human soul, its enpeoty and original dignity, os well u to 
the hidden powera of nature and tne whole invisible world ; 
■dlJ we must not imagine that the influence a^ these mysteries 
WM alwmye nluiiiry, or that their intaraal constitution and 
raliiig ^lint were in their ultimate tendency always entitled to 
oominendatMm. We may, in my opinion, asoribe to tbe Egrp* 
fioos much mitrnitwi , mpemolly in p^scs, more, perhaps, than 
the Greehi in general, sod Um Pythagorenns in partkokr, 
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had, afl far bj we yet know, learned and borrowed from them ; 
but we must not imagine this Eg'yptiaii science to have been 
exempt from a gross alloy of error, and tlie various abuses of 
magic. When once the sacred standard and clue of truth are 
lost, when the duo order of things and of doctrines is dice in- 
verted, then the mind of man o^'ten associates the subUme, the 
n^ysteriouB, and the wonderful, with the mean, the perverse, and 
the wicked. Amid all those fa^e and whimsical images of gods, 
the mere symbols of nature, but at least very ecjuivocal emblems 
and hieroglyphs, the temple sleep of the Egyptians might easily 
nourish illusions of error and visions of darkness ; especially 
where a magical spirit prevailed, that is to say, an illicit purpose 
in the application of the high powers of nature — and a will in- 
atigiited to evil by tho arts of the demon. And in all science 
the matter of greatest moment, and tliat which determines its 
value, is its relation to the higher and divine truth ; that is to 
■ay, whether this science be well employed, or whether, on the 
contrary, it be converted to a corrupt and destructive use ; 
whether tho due order and subordination of inferior nature, and 
of every thing earthly, towards God and the things of God, 
which ore the principal, be rightly observed and maintained. 
But this fuiidamontol truth being once supposed, all science, 
even that which penetrates tho deepest into nature and her 
most liiddeu springs of life, can conduce only to the greater 
glory of the mighty Author of nature. All these natural 
■ecrets, and their true explanations, Wre to be found in various 
allusions in the Old Testament, especially 
; they ore, indeed, to be found there, like 
BO many golden grains of 8cie4b in full weight, but, scattered 
and dispened, they serve at once to adorn and point out the 
path that leads to an object, ever regarded os the most im- 
portant in Holy Writ — namely, the revealing to mao the 
wonderful ways of Divine Providence in the conduct of the 
human race— tho holy ark of the covenant of divine niyaterieB 
and promise^ if I may be allowed such an expreemon. Here 
every thing is subordinate to religion, every thing ministers to 
thii nigber object— and this is the diatinctiYe man and stamp 
of truth, even in the investigadoni of nature, and of ita revealed 
or hiddan mysteries. 

How a BUght deviation trom truth may suffice to give biiih 
in time to a mighty and progremiTe am, is etroogly exempli- 


passages, notices, and 
in the books of Moses 
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Tied in the fiindBinental doctrine of the ancient religion of Penim 
— a doctrine which wa^ at first nothing more than a simple ve- 
neration of nature, its pure elements and its primary^ energies 
— the sacred fire, and above all, light — tlie air, not the lower 
atmospheric air, but the purer and higher air of heaven — the 
breath that animates and pervades the breath of mortal life. In 
Indio, too, lids doctrine must lave been very prevalent in the 
primitive ages ; for many ana very ancient passages of the 
Vedas refer to these elements, while, on the other hand, the 
names of the later Hindoo divinities appear to have been 
entirely unknown at that period. This pure and simple vene- 
ration of nature is perhaps the most ancient, and was by far 
the most generally prevalent in the primitive and patriarchal 
world. In its original conception, it was by no means a deifi- 
cation of nature, or a”denial of the sovereignty of God — it was 
only at a later period that the symbol, os it so often happens, 
was confounded with tbe thing itseU*, and usurped the place of 
that higher object which it was destined origindly to represent. 
And how can we doubt that these pure elements and primitive 
essences of created nature would offer to the first men, wlio 
were still in a close communication. with*thc Deit|, not indeed 
abkeness or resemblance (for in manolonl is that to be found), 
nor a mere fanciful image, or a poetical figure, but a natural 
and true symbol of divine power *. — how con we doubt this, I 
«aj, when we see that, in so many passages of Hol^ Writ (not 
to say in every part), tbB4)ure bght or sacred fire is employed 
■s an image of ue all-pervading and all-consuming power and 
omnipotenoe of God? Not to speak ogula of those passages of 
Somture, which describe the ^mating breath and inspiration 
of God Of the first source of life, and ipeok of tbe gentle breath, 
the light whisper of the breeze that announoed to the prophet 
the immediate presence of bis God, before whom Be fell 
prostrate, and mantled himself in awe and reverence ; and this 
■urelv cannot be understood as a poetical and figurative ezpres- 
lioa i Undoubtedly, the Scriptures often oppose to that naUinl 
emblem or veil of ^viue power, in the pure elements, on evil, 
Bubterraneous and destructive fire— the laise light of the fiends 
of error — the poisonnus breath cd* moral contagion. And how 
could it be otherwise ? N^oture in its origin was nought else 
than a beautiful imoge-^a pure emanation— ^a wondtfful 
omathm— B sport of omnipotent love ; so, when it was ieterad 
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from iU diyine original, internally duplaced, and turned against 
its Maker, it became vitiated in its substance, and fraught with 
evil. T^iis alienation of nature from God, this inversion of the 
right order in the relations between God and nature, was the 
peculiar, essential, and fundamental error of ancient paganism, 
itJ false mysteries, and the abusive application of the higher 
powers of nature in magical rftes. On the other hand, we 
ought to regard every similar inversion of things and of ideas, 
eveiy similar derangement in the divine system, though 
established on the basis of Christianity, and by Christian philo- 
sophers — wo ought, I say, to regard every such attempt os 
being in its essential nature and principle a heathen enterprise 
— the foundatinn of a scientiHo paganism, although no altare 
be erected to Apollo, and no mysteries be celebrated in honour 
of Isis.* 

The pure symbolism of nature, and the whole circle of the 
primitive symbolical ideas- of the EgyptiaAs, several of the 
Greek writers attempted to gather out otthe mass of idolatrous 
tenets, natural emblems, and hieroglyphio signs of speech ; but 
their researches do not correspond to the importance of the 
subject itselfenor to tHo prejent demands of science. It is well 
wo^y of remark tha^ the hieroglyphics, aS far as they have 
yot b^n deciphered, do not indicate in their formation that 
vmriety of epochs observable in the Chinese system of writing ; 
but, on the contrary, they seem to be all of a single cast, snd 
offer the same circle ofSaeos and th# same style of emblems. 
And as images of gods are to be found in a diminutive form 
among the other liieroglyphio signs, we may conclude from 
this cireumstanoe, that all the hieroglyphics must have had a 
simultaneouscirigin, and have remained subaequently unchanged ; 
and that their origin must hayo' occurred at a time when the 
Egyptian idolatry had already been wrought Into a perfect 


In the primittve af^' during tlie first tfauty-three centn^ 
ites of the world, aooording to the ordinary c om p uta tion, the 
various nations into which mankind were divided, followed in 
their devali^iiient a separate and secluded c oui se ; end two 
mighty nitions, the Indians and the Chinese, have remained 
to this day in this isolated and totally sequettsred state. Thm 

^ This Is aa to the PanUuiistJc HatnraUnn of — 

Thoaa 
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peculiar character which distinguishN the second from the fint 
epoch jf the world is that, along’ with the Rrst mighty con- 
quests, there existed a much closer connexion, a rnuUial inHu- 
cnce, an active commerce, and various intercourse among many 
nations, nay, among all the nations of the tlien civilised world. 
From this period, wlien the intercourse among nations becomes 
more intimate, history aennires greater clearness, precision, 
and critical exactness ; and th\ is only six, or at most seven 
centuries before the Christian era. The fii-st PcrsiEUi rnii- 
querors advanced with rapid strides towards the objects of their 
ambition ; for after the founder of the Persian empire — Cyrus, 
had mode himself master of the whole central region of 
Western Asia, oJ well os of tho Lesser Asia, his successes were 
soon followed up by the conquest of Egypt by the arms of 
Canihyses ; ami a little subsequent to tliis, by the great expe- 
dition of Xerxes into Greece, whose valiant defenders, how- 
ever, ruined his hopes nf conquest. •Eg) pt, which in its intel- 
Icctiml character, civilisation, ud pohtical institutions, had a 
much stronger anidogy and afnoity with those two great pri- 
mitive states — India and Chino, shut nut from the rest of the 
world, vras engaged in political relations with the nations of 
Western Asia, and those inhabiting the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, such as the Persians, the Phmnicians, and the 
Greeks ; and hence a short sketch of its politicail history, down 
to the period of the Persian conquest, os far at least as u neces- 
sary for the elucidation of genoai history, will not be here 
inappropriate or Dtuplaoed. 

Tne long list of nsmes of kings, belonging to more than 
twenty dynasties of the ancient Pharaohs, Amishes, indeed, 
matter of little interest or importance to the philnsnphic in- 
quirer in his researches on univorsal history. It is, however, 
worthy of remailr that many and vast expeditions appear to 
have been undertaken in the early ege^ of Egypt ; though, 
while mention is made of such conquest nothln|^ is said of the 
permanent posoctxion of the conquered conotnes. Sesostris, 
who, in the Viietime of his father, Amenriphij, had seized the 
whde coast of Arabia, next vanquished, for the first time, 
L^lna and Ethiopia, afterwards extended his conquests to Bac- 
tnona, snUued the Scythian nations in the Caucasian coun- 
tries» in Cokhia, and as ftr as the Don, and even took ^s asi 
sion of Tinea. The dco nu i t of the Coldnans ftom Ibe Eg^yp- 
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tiaus, or the existence of an Egyptian colony in Colchis, was 
regarded by the ancients as an historical fact. The yet more 
ancient King Osymandas is said to have undertaken an expe- 
dition attended by an immense army to reconquer Bactriana, 
that had revolted against the Egyptian sway ; and the tii- 
umphant arms of Qsiris stretched on one hand as far as the 
OaugeSp and on the other as farras the sources of the Danube. 
Here a question arises : — diii'^tho Egyptians possess heroic 
poems similar to the Ramayana and Mahabarata of the Indians, 
and wore these marvellous narratives extracted from these 
poems ? Or had all these narratives a signification purely 
mythic, as we may easily conjecture to be the case in the expe- 
dition of Osiris ? In those historical ages which arc better 
known to us, Egypt was certainly never a conquering power — 
at least its conquests wore never of a solid and permanent 
nature ; though even in those times Egypt made some tran- 
sient conquests, or at leasC expeditions ; and, guilty of great 
political encroachments on other states and nations, was often 
doomed to cxperionco from these a vigorous resistance to her 
attempts. A part of Lybia, the coast of Arabia contiguous to 
the IW Sea, and the Arabia Fetnea, acknowledged for a long 
tii^e tho sceptre of Uie Pharaohs, (and this fact indeed, the 
various monuments covered over with hieroglyphics, which are 
found in those countries, would seem to corroborate); Ethiopia, 
too, or at least a considerable portion of that region, was for a 
long period in tlie possession of tho Egyptian kings. Tho 
oonstruotion of iho many ancient and vast edilices and monu- 
ments which are crowded together in the province of Thebais 
must, to all appearance, have required n greater number of 
bands than the Proper Egypt (a country by no means of con- 
siderablo extent) could have furubhod of itself. .As Etliiopia 
had been conquered by the Egyptians, so the Ethiopians in 
their turn invaded Egyp^ and founded there a royal dynasty. 
The second of those Ethiopian kings, Tirhoka, sought to 
ttretohhis conquests os far as Libya and the northern coast of 
A^frioa, and must have penetrated as far as the columns of 
HerculeSi or the modern straits of Gibraltar. On the other 
hand, there is hbtorical evidence that even the Carthaginians, 
at the time when the family of Mago had the ascendency in 
their state, oonquored and look possession of the Egyptian 
ni^of Thebes, The king of ^ypt, who is known m the 
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hutorical bookj of tlie Hebrews by the ndme of Shishakp and 
who made the tranBient conquest of Jerusalem, is called Shes- 
honk or Sesoncbb in the ancient inscHptions of the Fharaohs. 

It is worthy of remark, that we find, in the old Egyptian 
monuments, pictures of war-scenes representing veiy strangely- 
fonned, or at least very remcfe, nations, as captives of war, 
and among these, we distingu^ some with red hnir and blue 
eyes, tattooed on the legs, pen^ctly correBponding to the de- 
scriptions which many ancients have left us of the Scythliin 
nations. At a much earlier period, a nomade tribe of Plnnni- 
cian, or, more probably, Arabian descent, bad taken jkis- 
■essinn of the throne of Egypt, and bad established in that 
country the national dynasty of the Ilycsos, that is to say, the 
shepherd-kings. Some have wished to connect these with 
the Israelites ; but in the whole history of the latter — the hos*> 
pitablc reception of the Hebrew colony under Joseph — its sub- 
sequent oppression — and its final cx^mlsion from Egypt in the 
time of Moses, we can find no trace of any such dominion of 
a pastoral nation of Hebrews, or of any dynasty founded by 
them in Egypt ; and even other circuqp stances agree not at 
all with Buen a supposition. With the pneighbouring nations 
and tribes, Egypt had manifold and various relations, which, 
though in some particulars they might be similar, were far 
from being identical. If it is proved that Sesostris ascended 
the throne immediately afier his father had succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Hyesos, it may fairly be presumed that as an 
internal revolt agaiiLst a foreign power and a foreign dynasty 
is wont to enkindle a spirit of martial enthusiasm, which easily 
leads to ulterior and more vigorous undertakings ; the expedi- 
tions and conquests of Sesostris, though ever so much exog- 


jrarated, are entirely destitute of historical foundation. 
Thus mnch is certain, that in antiquity there existed in many 
places, comparatively remote from Egypt, whole colonies, es- 
pecially of a sacerdotal kind, whose origin was undoubtedly 
Egyptian ; and that the first colonies which carried arts and 


dvuisatioa into Greece, and the other coantries bordering on 
the MediteiraneaD, did not come solely from PhcBnicia ; for 
ercn in Greece, the genealogy of many roya] families and an- 
cient cities, as well as moit, if not aD, the mysteries, particnlarly 
the Orphk, pointed to Egypt as their common parent And 
it is very posaible that in those early ages^ in wliicli theM 
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EffyptiAD expeditioDi are laid to have been under taken, armed 
colonief may h^re emigrated from Egypt, not always influ- 
enced, however, by those commercial views which invariably 
directed the colonists of Phoenicia; but animated by those 
higher motives of religion, which, for example, had such an 
evident influence on the first r Persian conquests — by a de- 
■ire to dilfuse the mysteries, Jnd thereby, while they bound 
to Egypt the then etill ba^amus nations of the West, to 
raise the latter to the more exalted scale of Egyptian civi- 
liiation. Even domestic troubles and civil discoiri may have 
been instrumental in producing those distant cmi^irations, 
which at this distance of time appear to us so mysterious and 
unaccountable. Such civil discord, indeed, exist^ in Egypt 
under various forms. The country itself was often divided 
into several kin|^doma ; and even when united, we observe a 
ffreat conflict of interests between the agricultural province of 
IJpper Egypt, and the commercial and manufacturing province 
Oi the Lower : as, indeed, a eimilar clashinir of interests is 


Oi the Lower ; as, indeed, a eimilar clashing of interests is 
often to be noticed in modem states. In the period imme- 
diately preceding the ^Penian conqueet, the caste of warriors, 
that ii to say, the whole class of the nobility, were decidedly 
opposed to toe monarchs, because they imagined them to pro- 
nuke too much the power of the priesthood ; in the same way 
■i the history of India preeents a similar rivalry or political 
hostility between the Brahmins and the caste of the Csha- 
Iriyes. In the reign of the Ery^ian King Psammetiohiis, 
who had first oheok^ or repelled ue Soyth^ nations whose 
viotoriims amis then meDaoea the whole oi Aria, the dnaffection 
of the nativo nolnlity obliged this prince to take Greek soldisn 
into his pay ; and thus at length was the de fenc e of Egypt 
BDtmstad to an army of foreign mercenaries. This oiicnm- 
atenoe, as well as the graat commemiml intari)arse with tlm 


Greeka, and the nnmherof Greek Bettlemente in Lower Egypt, 
hnd made Bus prorinee half Greek, even prior to the Persian 
oonqnett ) and had paved the way and opened the door to 
this, as wall as to the later, conqutats by Greeks ; for, in 
ganeinl, stntoa and kingdoms, before they suocomh to a foreign 
oonqimrar, are, if not outwardly and v^y, yet secretly and 
iaterneUy, undermined. 

The efearioel wiiteis of antiqnHy begin, in genml, their 
Ihfeloiy by an 0000001 of the Aseyit^^Bimylooinn em- 
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pile, which preceded the MedD-PemioD, and the of the 

early mytMc ages of this empire are embeliUh^ with the fabu- 
lous victories of Semiramis ; as similar fictions mdeedvare to be 
found in the primitive Sagos of all the other Asiatic nations. 
However, the conquest of Media by Ninus appears to be more 
historical. The simplest, and.for that reason, the most correct 
view of the subject is this, tbU in this great central region of 
Western Asia, four countries ^ere contiguous, which often 
formed separate empires — Baboon and Assyria, Media and 
Persia ; and which, when united, were governed sometimes 
by one, sometimes by another province, according to the coun- 
ty to wliich the nimig dynasty belonged; while the different 
capitals of these four countries, Babylon, Ninive, Exbatana, 
Susa, or Persepolis, a^itemately formed, during their flourisliing 
period, the centre of a great empire. This first Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian universal monarchy, as it is called, should not be consi- 
dered as a distinct period of history,” but rather as the most an- 
cient dynasty of a great Asiatic empire, which was succeeded 
by a Second, the Medo-Persian dynasty; in the same way as 
the successors of Alexander the Greo^ founded in this very 
country a new Greek kingdom, and as ^t a later period the 
Parthians, "whose original seat lay to the north-east, re-estab- 
Uished in this land a native sovereignty, that proved very 
Connidahle to the Homans. This great middle country of 
Weetem Au is the native seat of conquest; it was hence that 
emanated the spirit of ambition and enterpiiie, which found, 
indeed, in the very situation of the country most extraordinary 
focilities. And it is here, too, that Holy Writ places the 
abode of the first universal conqueror— the cradle of all ambi- 
tion and oooauesL In the very place where the ancient Ba- 
byW stood tlieie an now immense ruins, to which the inha- 
bitants of the country give the name of Nimrod's Castle, and 
which ioTohmtarily Drug to the modem traveUer’s mind Ihe 
old history of the Tower of Babel; as these ruins, in all proba- 
hility, foiined a part of the gnat Tmiple of Belus, which in 
eight lofty stories rose to s prodigioui height, snd on the pin- 
nacle whereof stood s adoaaal i do l of the nsiionsl diviiiity ■ 
the sun. Evmi now the mins of this temple, piled in i mm e n s e 
heaps CBD upon the othtf, and which see m as if glaad by same 
ragmg fire^ pmdnae n vny pwjhjnn d iap na aion on the mind; 
and to Mh » do th^ lies^ thni the domli wi on Ihdr 
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Ubtai^Mudk on the walli, or hannt the 
^ b69k>iK* ^ . Herei too» we look for the place where were 
thdr haa^^ or floating gardens, as the 
J which (n a country by no means 
the Assyrian monarch constracted from 
lljhIlilhMi t^US Median spoiiiM. Here the widely-scattered 
iwCMaiid mounds of bricki ins^bed with the cuneal characters 
pc Babylon, attest the existei^ and yast circumfereDCe of the 
hty capital, of whose dimensions no European city, but the 
tic cities only, can flirnish an adequate idea. This Baby- 
aish tower has been in every age a fignre of the heaven- 
•spiring edifice of lordly arrogance, which sooner or later is 
sure to be struck down and scattered afar by .the arm of the 
divine Nemesis; and in Holy Writ itselj^ the Babylon giddied 
1^ the intoxicating cup of ambition, drunk with the blood of 
nations, is a mighty historical emblem, applicable to every age 
from the earliest to the latest times, of the mad, people-destroy- 
ing career of a pagan pride, i Here did the evil commence, 
^tnough the first Assynan empire had no very extensive in- 
fluence on the nations westwara, and although the real epoch 
ef uniyersal conquest dates from the Persian Cyrus. Yet the 
•nsient Babylon contrived to maintain her power, for, as iims 
SO pftan been exemplified in history, she, by the moral conta- 
gion yolnptooui manners, conquered ner eonqueran, who 
•hnniontd the gods of their ancestors, to embraee the sensual 
natulw-worsbip of the Babylonians. In the new monarchy 
founded Cyrus, the Fenians f now the ruling nation) were 
doeely united, and politically, at Least, inoorpMted with the 
once more powwfol Medes, Yet. their r*o6 end language were 
originally very difibrpnt, and even at a later period we can still 
obrerve some traces of mutual jealousy in a oMnge of dynasty, 
or the forcible dethronement of the prince. The insatnte of 
tbo Magi, which Cyrus established in his new Ionian empire, 
iirftd^ outwardly at least, to cement this unkmi for the Magi 
ivi|0 of the Meman race, and thdr sacred amul-bo^wvre not 
opmoPed fo the Fmian language^ but in two dMootdlaleoto 
of if tndoed, were not rather BsKitriaii* 1m Magi 
^ wort apt S^ muA an hereditary aaoerdotpl 4l>lh m an of£r 
at 4ivii]ed bto yarioui and loWfiKre ranks and 

gyUfc m yostfi ?n the myi U sisp ^ t hn giado of appreo- 
tfPisMj^WMd of ttiiloohip— that of pirfbot mnUwthip. Fo- 
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reineii could not euOy gaSn idttiWoB ilito this nondoty 
or&T ; and it was only at ura express solicitation of the Kliuf 
of Persia, at whose court he resided, that 1h|l Otr dbt dl naiy 
fiarour was accorded to Themirtocles. VVhethOrlhb old Peifsba 
doctrine and system Ug^i* did not undergo matetial alteit- 
tionj in the ha^s of itS’Median|re8torer, Zoroaster j or whether 
this df>ctriiie were preserved inull its parity by the onler of 
the Magi, may well be question^. It u certain, at least, thtt 
that primitiYe veneration of nature is found completely disfigured 
and corrupted in the small existing remnant of the sect 
Gruebers, or fire-worshiiqiera. 

On the order of the Magi devolved the important trust of 
the monarch’s education — a trust which must necessarily have 
given them great weight and influence in the state. They 
were in high credit at the Pertianf/ales — for that was tho 
Oriental name given to the capital of^thc empire, and the abode 
of the prince ; and they took the most active part in all tho 
factions that encompas^ the Slirone, nr that were formed in 
the vicinity of the court. In Greece, and even in Eg^'pt, the 
sacenlotal fraternities and aaeociatinns of initiated, fomied by 
tlie mysteries, had in general but an indirect, though not 
unimportant, influence on afliurs of state ; but in the Persfin 
monarchy, they acquired a complete political ascendency. -The 
naxt main pillar of the Persian monarchy was its nobility, 0# 
the princip^ race of the Pasarguds, who immediately surromided 
the throne, enjoyed the highest prerogatives, and formed indeed 
the flower of toe Persian army. The strict moral and military 
education which this nobility received, and of which Xenophon 
has drawn such a beautiful ideal sketch, constituted the chief 
strength of the stale. And certainly the neglect of this old 
Persian system of education was one of the primary enuses of 
the dedine of the empire— a decline which the progressive 
relaxatioD and corruption of public morals accelerated with a 
fearful rapidity. After the nrst mighty impulse, and that 
■evere moral raaracter which Cyrus had imparted to Persia, 
hid disappeared, the same fate befel this empire, as hss befallao 
all the great Oriental monahrhies. The same evils, which tho 
dombu^n of provuiciai satruxi — a go v ei n m e nt of the sengfl# 
-•-tnvariahly brmg' alcAg with it — Che factioiifl, the coonmOMi^ 
the otumges of dynasty, and the other diMders incideBl 'ii 
» iB Uw OenuD ^ liditSMc.’* in' TridJUoo of Llaht— 7>#ia 
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deapotiim, appear ia exactly similar colours in the Persian 
annals ; and even in the modern king^dom of Persia, we find 
many offthose oharacteristic traits or usages of Asiatic govern- 
ment as they existed in the ancient empire. Even the army, 
for the most part, consisted of troops levied out of the conquer^ 
nations, and the greater were|its numbers, the less internal 
union did it possess. Hence yfjt can well conceive that a small 
army of Greeks, animated by patriotic valour, and commanded 
by generals possessed of a true tactical eye and genius, were 
able to oppose to the immense hosts of Persia a resistance, 
which, in a numerical point of view, appears almost incredible, 
and were oven enabled to gain uneitpected victories over their 
enemies. We can conceive too, how, in the time of Alexander 
the Great, throe battles should have decided the fate of this 
great empire ; fur its moral life and energy were gone, and 
the pillars of the state were completely decayed. 

The Persian empire lasted but for the short period of two 
hundred and twenty venrs, from its foundation by Cyrus, to 
the reign of the last t)arius, whose personal character and fate 
leave such an alTecting and tragical impression on our minds. 
The universal conquests of the Persians, rapid, but transient, 
acted on the age with all the violence of the elemental powers 
of nature. Sudden and rapid, like a wind-storm, they invaded 
and subdued all other states and kingdoms : — the expiation of 
Xerxes into Greece was a real inundation of nations — and as 
the deitruotive fire, after blaxing on high and desolating and 
consuming all things around, sinks quickly again — ^it was so 
with the Persian empire. The dominion in the Persians 
exerted no very pennaneut influence on those other nations 
whose civilisation was anterior to their own. Egypt, in despite 
of the violent persecution which she sustained under Cambyees, 
vecaained still the onoiont Egypt — and with yet greater fidelity 
did she cling to her ancient customs, under the milder sway of 
tbe Pudemies, whose govorniiient was so much more cougcuial 
to her roirit and character. Phamida, Paleatine, and Asia 
Minor, also ramained essentially unclianged. In an historical 
point of Tiew, the m ai n result of the Penian conqueets was 
thui t hey Inought tbe nations of Western and of Egypt 
into a ekiee oontaot, and a very active and permanent intercourse 
with the itataa of Oraeoe, and those shuated on the ahores of 
the MaditaiTanean. The Persian donunioo, and the contest 
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of that power with Greece, had indeed a very ^rent, though 
only iudiiect, influence on the latter country, inasmuch as it 
favoured the growth and development of Grecian libe^t^■, and 
at a later period produced the great reaction iinilcr Alexander 
the Great. This Greek re-action was, in its spirit and character, 
fiomewhat similar to the previov^ imiption and ambition? inva- 
eion of the Persians j in AlexOi^der at least, we can clearly 
discover an Oriental spirit, that hot content with the r.an inv 
boundaries of his hereditary kingdom of Mneedon, sought to 
transcend the sphere of Hellenic civilisation, JJellenic doctrkies, 
and Hellenic modes of thinking. And I call that an A'^iatic 
cuthusiosni which, with resistless impetuosity, bore awnv the 
Alacedouiari to tlie capital of Persia, and even beyond the 
banks of the Indus. » 
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LECTUritE VIII. 

/ 

Variety of Grecian Life and Intellect — State of Education and of the 
Fine Arts among t^e Greeks— The Origin of their Philosophy and 
Natural Science — Their Political Degeneracy. 

It would be difiicult to point out a more striking- diiference, 
a more decided opposition in the whole circle of the intellectual 
and moral character and habits of nations, os far at least aa 
the Bplicre of known history extends, than that which exists 
between the seclusivc n^id monotonous character of Asiatic 
intellect — the generally unchangeable uniformity of Oriental 
uianncrs and Oriental society, and the manifold activity — the 
varied life of the Greeks, in the first flourishing ages of their 
liistor}'. This amaung diversity in the moral and intellectual 
habits of the Greeks appears not only in their legislation, their 
forms of government, their manners, occupations, and usages 
of life, but in their various and widely dispersed settlementB 
and colonics, in their descent, which was compnaed of so many 
heterogeneous elemenU, in the first seeds of their civilisation 
— aa well os their distribution into hostile tribes and great and 
petty states, and even in their traditions, their history, and the 
arts and forms of art to which those guvs rise — finally, in m 
science, engaged in incessant strife, and marching from system 
to system, amid the noise and tumult of opposition. In Asia, 
even in those countries such as India, w^here the poetry, the 
-views of life, and the eystems of pliilosophy were extremely 
various, and bore in tliis respect an external resemblance to 
ihofte of Greece ; where even the country in ancient times was 
never permanently united into one compact empire ; yet the 
whole way of thinking, the prci'alent feeling, waa entirely 
monarchic^, proceeding from, and returning again to, un* 
changeable umty. On the other hand, in Greece, science, like 
life itself, waa thoroughly republican ~ and if we meet with 
particular thinkers, who leaned to this Asiatio doctrine of unity, 
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we must re^rd this as only an exception — a Bysteoi adopted 
from a love of change, or out of a spirit of opposition to the 
vulgar and generally received opinion that all in nature and 
the world, as well as in man, was in a state of perpetull move- 
ment, constant change, and freedom of life. Even the fabulous 
world of Grecian divinities, as it has been painted by their 
poets, has a republican cast ; .for there every thing is in a 
state of change, of successive renovation, and of mutual 
collision in the war of nature’s elements, in the hostility of 
old and new deities — of the superior and inferior gods — of giants 
and of heroes — presenting, as it does, a state of poetical 
anarchy. Hence, even the historical traditions of the Greeks, 
and the first accounts of their early seats, settlements, and the 
migrations of their different races, present to the eye of the 
historical inquirer a dense forest of truth and fiction, of 
fanciful conjecture, absolute fable, and ancient and venerable 
knowledge — a labyrinth of poetry ^nd of history, in whoso 
various and intricate mazes it is often difficult for the critic to 
find tho true outlet, and to hold fast by the guiding clue of 
Ariadne, wlicn ho wishes to adopt a lucid arrangement, and 
assign to each part its due place in the system of the whole. 
The Greek tribes and nations inhabited* not only the proper 
Greece, the Peloponnesian Pcuinsula, the contiguous islands, 
the southern plains of the Continent (on whose northern 
frontiers it is often difficult to draw tlie line of demarcation 
between the tribes of Greek and foreign extraction) ; and also 
the Western coasts of Asia Minor ; but they had founded a 
number of small states and planted many flourishing colonies 
in the remotest corners of the Euxine, in the Lower Egypt, 
^here, long prior to the Persian wars, many Greek settlements 
existed — along the northern shore of Africa, where the 
fiourishing Cyrene was situated, on the southern coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, in Sicilyr, and throughout the whole of Soutneru 
Italy. Tlieir navigation extended even to the Baltic, as the 
voyage of Pylheas evinces ; and, though they did not circum- 
navigate Africa, — a thing which it is still doubtful whether the 
Phoenicians accomplished, — they rather surpassed than yielded 
to the latter nation in the activity of their trade, and tba 
wealth and extent of their colonies. The stupendous monu- 
Dients and edifices of the Egyptians are indeed of more colossal 
dimensioiu ; yet the works of Grecian sculpture and archi- 
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tecture, while some of them are on a veiy large scale, are 
incomparably more various, more rich in ornament, more 
animate^d, and beautiful, than those of E^ypt. The Greeks 
were not a mere seafaring and commercial people like the 
Phoenicians ; nor did they compete with the Egyptians in those 
proud monuments of architecture whose erection required such 
thousands of human hands ; but they were from their earliest 
period a martial people, welJ^ trainea to war. IndepenJcutly 
of every feeling of patriotic, enthusiasm and national defence, 
they loolccd on war as a trade and a living, and they loved it 
accordingly. This is proved by the fact that, in the age 
preceding the Persian conquest, and long before the Persiahs 
waged war with Greece, the kings of Egypt had not only 
Greek squadrons in their service, but that the whole Egyptian 
army was for the most part composed of Grecian mercenaries. 
Such, too, was the case in Carthage, and, at a later period, in 
Persia, where whole legiqns and armies of Greeks were engaged 
in the service of the great king. This old custom among the 
G recks 0^ enlisting in the military service of foreign states, 
majr have been indeed an excellent preparation for their great 
national wars, thougli in these the first great exploits were 
Achieved by small companies of troops from Athens, Sparta, 
and other freo states, as well as by a select body of free citizens. 
But this custom could have had no vciy unfavourable iuflueuce 
on national opinions and feelings, and the mutual relations of 
the Greek tribes and states. 

The republican form of government mostly prevailed in the 
various Greek settlements and colonies, estabhshed round the 
shAes of the Mediterranean ; for it is to this species of govern- 
ment that maritime nations, commercial cities, and petty state# 
almost always incline, as long as their territories remain dr- 
Cumscribed. Yet In these states, we find a great variety of po- 
litical constitutions ; for along witJi that multitude of small 
oomniercial republics, there were many, like Sparta and others, 
that depended exclusively, or for tlie most part, cm ngricultnre 
and the riches of the soil. In these, the hereditary noblKty, the 
proprietors of the soil, formed the principal clas" ; for in general 
the Greoki attached a very high importance to the noble races 
and pnneely fiunilles that deduced their descent from the old 
herolo tinea. The original constitution of many, of almost the 
greater port of these small. Greek repnblks, was a tolmblj 
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mild aristocracy, headed by an hereditary prince, or clueftain. 
In some states, as for instance in Athens, the trauaition from 
this old aristocratical government, headed by an hereditary 
prince, to a thoroughly democratic constitution, was but slow 
and gradual ; as the memory of their ancient king^, for ex- 
ample, of Codrus, who fell in the defence of his countiy^, was 
ever cherished by the Athenian people with love and reverence. 
Tlie popular hatred in Athens was directed only ogninst those 
leaders of tlie state who, like Pisistratus, after having’ obtained 
their power by means of popular influence, sought to stretch 
and peipetuate it by force of arms and the use of forcigTi 
mercenaries. Yet even Pisistratus possessed g-reat qualities, 
and his sway was in g^eneral mild, and coinfomiable to the laws 
of Solon : — it cannot bo denied, however, that this was an 
usuq)Gd authority, and one founded on illegitimate force. At a 
later period, and wlicn the Athenian state became more and 
more democratic — as there is not a iTiorc thankless beiug in all 
nature than the sovereign people, in its lawless and capricious 
rule, the people of Athens, iemous of their freedom, and too 
cosily deluded by die arts of oratorical sophistry, pointed their 
hatred at all the ^eat men and deserving citizens of the state. 
The general Miltiades perished in prison ; Aristides the Just, 
Cimoii and many others, fell the victims of ostracism, and died 
in exile, os did die great historians, Herodotus and Tliucydidea. 
TheinUtocles himself, who hod been the liberator of Athem 
and of Greece, was oblig-ed to take refuge at the court of the 
Persian monarch, from whom he received, protection and hospi- 
tality. The wisest of the Athenians, the master of 
^who had ever proved himself on honest citizen and a vaTianb 
defender of his country, received the cup of pobon for hb 
recompense. 

But we nowhere discover in the eariy egee of AUienB, and 
of the other Greek republics, that hatred to kingi and to 
royalty in general, which even the primitive history of Rome 
displays Nay, in Sparta, amid a republican coustitutioii, the 
kingly power and mgnity were preserved inviolate down to 
the latest period ; while in Macedon a new monarchy gre^ up, 
which at nnt onerted a sort of protectorate over ^ oUiot 
states, and at last established a very despotic asoendeney over 
all Greece. Even in those states where the constitution was 
men democntical, that is to say, where it was founded, not oo 
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an hereditary nobility and the possession of the soil, but chiefly 
on moveable property, on trade, and manufactures, must 
not look for that sort of arithmetical freedom and equality 
which exists in some modem republics, for instance, in the 
United States of America. The number of citizens really 
free, eligible, and possessed of the right of suffrage, was 
exceedingly small when compared with the bulk of the popula- 
tion — by far the gieatcr part were not so, and a multitude of 
bought slaves, especially in the commercial states, was employed 
in manufactures, and in the tillage of the land. This univer- 


sally prevalent custom — the harsh treatment and oppression of 
slaves — forms a very painful contrast in the ancient republics, 
little corresponding to our own ideal of social happiness, and 
in itself very degrading to humanity^ In the interior and 
more aristocratic states, slavery assumed another shape— the 
remnant of the original inhabitants of the soil, tliat had 
survived tho conquest of their country, such ns the Helots of 
Sparta, and the Penosta; of Tl\essiily, were not merely reduced 
by the conquerors in their newly-founded governments to the 
condition of vassals, ^ we should term them, or even of serfs ; 
but were degraded (o a state of absolute slavery, aud gene- 
i^ally treated with great severity. If we except this one cir- 
cumstance, the aristocracy, that ruled in most of the aucient 
republics' of Greece, was, on the whole, tolerably well constituted; 
a number of accessory circumstances had tended to soften its 
■way, and even in some instances it was ennobled by high worth. 
Ancettral manners and customs — the very sanulneas of the 


» <^all tended to mitigate its rule — a wise legislation, like 
if Solon, and of other lawgivers animated by the same 
ipirit, had at once consolidated and tempered its [kiwer ; while 
it was adorned by repubUcan virtues, and many personal quali- 
ties in those older and better times, ere the ancient simplicity 
of manners was yet totally corrupted. 

In most of Uie Greek republics, besides, commerce daily 
acquired greater influence ana importance, and it was impoe- 


lible in such a state of things that any rigidly exclusive arb- 
toci^y could have been formed, or could have long tnaintained 
its ascendency. Even the priesthood in Greece (for there 
was no danger of the political predominance of an her^- 
tarv taotfdol^ eaite^ as m Egypt),— even the priesthood^ by 
muntaining anolent manners, custoQis» and laws, on whiofi. 
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indeed, their own existence depended, exerted a mild and be- 
neficiid influence in the state ; for they at least formed a coun- 
terpoise to a mere selfish aristocracy, and sometimes opposed 
the lost barrier to democratic t^’raiiny. 

The mysteries, too, in particular, which, although they did 
not at a later period, as in their origin, diffuse a sounder 
morality thau the popular mythology, yet certainly inculcated 
more serious doctrines, and more spiritual views of life, ex- 
erted, together with the Olynjpic and Isthmian games, a 
gentle, and on the whole, a very beneficial influence, and 
served as a bond of connexion between the variously divided 
and discordant nations of Greece. Nay, these public and gym- 
nastic games, which were celebrated in the festive poetry of 
file Greeks, serverl to knit more firmly the bond of national 
union, so exceedi iigi/ loose among this people; and many 
times, in a moment of danger, has tlie oracle of Delphi roused 
and united all the sons of Hellas. 'J'hcse political decisions of 
the oracle were not false, so far at least os in these critical 
moments they gave do other’ council to the Greeks, but that 
of patriotic courage, prudent firmness, and national concoitl. 

Widely dissinular as were the Greek'tribes and nations in 
their original seats and settlements, tlieir (Ibcupalions, and modes 
of living, their nmniicrs and political institutions, they differed 
not less ill tho primitive elements of their civilisation. Ihe PIke- 
iiiciaii Cadmus, according to tradition, brought tlie alphabet, 
and with it, undoubtedly, iiian^ other elements of knowledge to 
the city of Thebes — the Egyptian Cecrops laid the ground- work 
of the old Athenian manners and government — the Thracian 
Orpheus, though his doctrines had much analogy to th(&e of 
Eg^^pt, foiiniled the widely diffused mysteries that bore his name, 
while besought by song to mitigate the terrors of the lower 
world, and to Overcome the powers of darkness. To these many 
other names might be added ; and among them many which 
did not deduec their descent, like most, indeed, from Pnccnlcla 
and Egypt, but are clearly to be traced, os well as the doc- 
trines ana sacred customs they introduced, to the North ; and, 
though they sprang more immediately from Asiatics on the 
itoilliem side of the Caucasus, they were nearly allied to 
the nations dwelling further towai^ the north and wesL 
The profound and concurrent researches of many modern 
•cholora have adduced such numerous and repeated proofs frem 
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uitiquit^y of the existence of this northern stratum in Greek 
antiquities, that this branch of Grecian history, formerly neg-- 
lected, qiust no longer pass unobserved. The Greeks were of 
very various extraction ; and in the different countries of Greece 
■we may distinguish, along with the Hellenes, two, if not more, 
principal nations, clearly distinct from the former. These 
were the Thracians in the northern provinces, or at least 
in those immediately contiguous — a race for the most part of 
northern descent, and, together with the Indian, the most 
numerous on the earth, according to Herodotus — perhaps of the 
same origin with the nations on tho banks of the Danube, or 


BV0U those further northward. There were, next, tlie Pelasgi, 
tho real aborigines of Greece, the authors of those gigantic 
walls and constructions, which aro known in Italy by the name 
of Cyclopean, and in Greece by that of Pelasgic, and some of 
■which still exist, besides several others that existed in the Pe- 


loponnesus, and which nra? mentioned by the ancients. These 
aborigines, or this primiti\c pice of people, occur in many 
countries under the same, or at least^fery similar, traits— to 
thorn we must ascribe those monunients of architecture we 


have just spoken of, a certain knowledge of motals, some rude 
religious ntes, without any mythology, which was only of 
later origin, nay, without any names of specific divinities ; 
— hitman sai:rificos — manners and customs, if not absolutely 
savage, still very nulc and barbarous, and a constant restless- 
ness and disposition to roam. Deucalion alone is to be con- 
sidered os tho ancestor of the Hellenes, as all the noble fami- 
lies of ' kings and heroes derived their descent from him, and 
tho labor tribes of Greece, the pollans, tlie Dorians, and 


lonians, took their names from his sons. Accordift^ to eveiy 
indication, this people would appear to bo a Caucasian race of 
Asiatics, of Indian, or at least of a cognate, origin. When 
these Hellenes, .£olians, and Dorians, had taken possession 
of Thessaly, of the adjacent countries, and the Peloponnesus, 
and had there formed scttlomeiiLs the Polas^ were everT- 
whera (hspossessed, or oppressed, and thrown mto the back- 
ground. But they certniiily were not ontirdy extirpated, nor 
did they emigrate in full numbers ; and it is beyond a doubt 
that various causes coutributed to unite die old and new inho- 


bitan ts of Greece; for here intermarriages were not entirely 
prohibited and rigidly prevented, os in India or Egypt, by the 
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institnlion of castes ; and the two nations were graduaUj 
formed into one race and one people, according as the circnm- 
Btances or situation of one country or the other favoured such 
an union. And hence we can understand why Herddotus, for 
example, should have attributed to the lonians in particular 
much that was Pelasgic, as if under this new denomination 
they were in all essential points the ancient Pelasgi, or had 
ming-led more with the latter, and were not of such a pure 
Hellenic race as the Dorians ; f(^r in other respects, the Pelasgi 
and Hellenes are represented as being" originally two perfectly 
distinct nations. T^e people of Thrace, too, although they 
continued as a separate nation to a much later period, un- 
doubtedly mingled considerably with the Hellenic tribes that 
inhabited the borders of Thrace^ or that lived among the inha- 
bitants of that country. 

The primitive inhabitants of Greece were, in general, ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous in theii^manners and tenets ; until 
the noble race of Prometheus, the sons of Deucalion, who had 
come from the regioi^Mf MoAnt Caucasus, and colonies still 
more civihsed that h^emigrated from Phccnicia, Egypt, and 
other countries of Asia, exerted their beneficial influence, and 
gave by degrees an entirely new form and fashion to the people 
of Greece, and even to the country itself. For that region, 
which afterwards presented so beautiful an aspect, which was 
so richly endowed, and splendidly embellished by the hand of 
nature, was, until it had been well cultivated and fertilised, and 
until the power of boisterous elements had been subdued^ a 
complete wilderness, and the scene of many violent revolutions 
of nature; which were very naturally considered as a sort of par- 
tial and feeble imitation of *the destructive and universal nood 
of elder times, when water was the all-prevailing element on the 
earth. In Greece there was an old obscure tradition, of the 
original existence of a continent called Lectonio, which occnipied 
a portion of the subee^juent Greek sea, and of which the islands 
form now the only existing remains ; the rest of the continent 
having been sunk and destroyed, at the very time when the 
Black Sea, whidi had been originally connected with the Coa- 
piMiy burst throngfa the Bospboma, and precipitated its waves 
into the Mediteiranean. At this very remote period, all Thes- 
saly was one vast lake, till, in a natural c^astropbe a( a rimihg 
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kind, the river Peneus burst its way through a defile of rocks, 
and found an outlet into the sea. The lake Copais in Bceotia 
in an inundation overflowed the whole circumjacent flat country 
in the tiftie of Ogyges; and thus the name and tradition of 
Ogyges served afterwards to designate the epoch of those early 
floods. At a later period, and when the civilisation of the 
Greeks was more advanced, in the true flourishing era of their 
power and literature, the two principal races among this people, 
the lonlnns and the Dorians, were completely opposed to each 
other in arts and manners, in government, modes of thinking, 
and even in philosophy. Athens was at the head nf the Ionic 
race ; Sparta took the lead in the Doric confederacy ; and. this 
internal discord did not a little contribute towards the utter 
ruin of Greece, and towanls the consummation of that internal 
Qud external anarchy that dragged all things into its abyss. 

Now that we enter upon that period when all the great po- 
litical events have been s^ifficiently described, and partly, at 
least, set forth with incomparable talent, by the great classical 
historians of antiquity; by a multitude of writers that have 
borrowed from that source, nr have worked upon those lofty 
models ; it would be idle to repeat what is universally known, 
and to recount, in kng historical detail, how, after contests 
and struggles nf less importance, the glory of » Greece burst 
foiih in Hi its lustre in her resistmico to Peirian might ; how, 
soon after, she exhausted her best strength in the great Pelo- 
ponnesian civil war betwixt Sparta and Athens, and how both 
those states ruined themselves in the idle ambition of maintain- 
ing the iTyf/iDvid as they called it, or the superiority and pre* 
ponderonce in the political system of Greece; — how, after the 
abort dominion of the Thebans under their single great man, 
Epaminondas, the Macedonians liecame lords of the ascendant, 
and ruled for a long time with despotic sway; — and, finally, how 
Greece obtained an apparent freedom under the generous pro- 
teodon of Rome, and was soon after reduced to a state of per- 
roanent vassalage under her prefects and her legions : — this in- 
ftruotive and, we may well say, eternal history, may be read, 
studied, and meditated on in all its ample details and living clear- 
noBS in the pages of the great classical historians of antiquity. 
The knowleage of all these historical facta must be here pre-sup- 
posed, and I must confine myself to a rapid and lively sVetefa of 
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thq intellectual character and moral life of the Greeks, in their 
relation to the rest of mankind, and according- to the p|ace which 
they occupy in universal history. • 

In this point of view, all that is universally interesting in the 
character, life, and intellect of the Greeks will be best and most 
easily classed under three categories, ddio first is the divine 
in their system of art, or the iiiytliology that was so closely 
interwoven with their traditions and their fictions, their ivliolo 
arrangement of life, their ciLstorhs, niid political institutions ; 
and which so much excites our astonishment and admiration. 
The second is their science of nature — a science so natural to 
them, and which embraced all the objects of nature and the 
world, os well os nf history, and even man himself, with the 
utmost clearness of peijpeption, sagacity of intellect, and beauty 
and animation of expression — a science that, from its earliest in- 
fancy down bo its cvuiiplete perfection in the writings of Flato and 
Aristotle, has established the lasting ^ory of the Greeks, and lia» 
had a deep and abiding infiuenac on the human mind, through 
all succeeding ages. The third and last category, in this por- 
txait of the Greek intellect and cliaracter, ^ the political rational- 
ism in Greece’s latter days, founded on tl^se maxims and prin- 
ciples which Ipul finally triiiin[)hed after the most violent con- 
test of parties, and under which the state was entirely swayed 
by the arts of eloquence and the power of rhetoric, now bcconio 
a real political authority in society. All that can be said truly 
to the honour of the auriciit Greek states, and their republican 
virtues, has been briefly noticed above. Theh decay and gene- 
ral anarchy, and final subjugation by Rome, may DC well ac- 
counted for by the decline of the Greek philosophy, and the 
consequent corruption of morals and doctrine — by that dominion 
of Sophists, unparalleled at least in ancient fiLstory, whose 
pernicious art of a false rhetoric was the bane of public lifc^ 
government, and all national greatness. 

The marvellDUS and living mythology in the glorious old 
poetry of Greece justly occupies here the hrst place; for all arts, 
oven the plastic arts, had tlieir origin in this first Homeric source. 
And this fresh living stream of mythic fictions and heroic tra- 
ditions which has flowed and continue to flow, through ail ages 
nod nations in the W est, proves to us, by a mighty historical 
experience, which determines even the most difficult problema 
(and this has been nnivenlly acknowledged in Christiao Europe), 
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that all claasical education — all hig^h intellectual refinement, is 
and should be grounded on poetry — that is to say, on a poetry 
which, lihe the Homeric, springs out of natural feelings and 
embraces the world with a clear, intuitive glance. For there 
can be no comprehensive culture of the human mind, — no high 
and harmonious development of its powers, and the various 
farculties of the soul,— unless all those deep feelings of life, that 
mighty, productive energy of human nature, the marvellous 
imagination, be awakened and* excited, and by that excitement 
and exertion, attain an expansive, noble, and beautiful form. 
This the experience of all ages has proved, and hence the glory 
of the Homeric poems, and of the whole intellectual refinement 

i the Greeks, which has thence sprung, has remained imperish- 
le. Were the mental culture of any^ople founded solely 
on a dead, cold, abstract science, to the exclusion of all poetry ; 
such a mere mathematical people — with minds thus sharpened 
and pointed by mathematical discipline, would and could never 
possess a rich and various intellectual existence ; nor even pro- 
bably ever attain to a ffving science, or a true science of me. 
The characteristic exi^llence of this Homeric poetry, aud in 
general of all the Gr^ek poetiy, is that it observes a wise me- 
dium between the gigantic fictions of Oriental imagination, 
even as the purer creations of Indian fancy display ; and that 
distinotneM of view, that broad knowledge and observarion of 
the world, which distinguish the ages of prosaic narrative, when 
the relations of society become nt once more refined and ibore 
complicated. In this poetry j these two opposite, and almoet 
incompatible, ijualities are blended and nuited — the fresh en- 
thusiasm of the most living feelings of nature — a bloonung, 
fertile, and captivating fancy, and a clear intuitive pe r o op t l iqn 
of life, are joined with a delicacy of tact, a purity and harmony 
of taste, excluding all exaggeration — all false omament-^mtd 
which few nations since the Greeks, none perhaps in an e qaal 
degree, certainly odHto before them, hare ever posnsaed io a 
lilra extent 


'Thia poetry was most intimately interwovm with the erholia 
public hfe of the Greeks — the public ipeotaolea, games, sa4 
popular festtvals were so many theatres for poetry ; nay m o dt 
and the gyattastio exenaaes were the ^round-Woik, and formed 
ahuost the whole scope, of a high, pohte, mid liberal educalion 
amoiig ^ Otuelrs. Both were so m m werj wide, mnpov- 
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hensive, and significant sense of the term. The g}^mnastia 
struggles, the peculiar object of the public games, and where 
the human frame attained a beautirul form and eapnnsion 
bv every species of exercise — the gymnastic struggles had a 
veiy^ close connexion with, and may be said to have formed 
the basis for, the imitative arts, especially sculpture, wliicli, 
without that habitual contemplation of theniost exquisite forms 
afforded by these games, could never liave acquired so bold, 
free, and animated a representation of the human body. 
Music, or the art of the Muses, included not only the art of 
melody, but the poetry of song. Still the plan of Grecian 
education and refinement was ever of too narrow and exclusive 
a character ; and when at a later period, rhetoric came to form 
one of its elements, the Greeks considered it (what indoe<l 
never should be considered) as a sort of g^’mnastic exercise for 
the intellect, a species of public spectacle, whore eloquence, 
little solicitous about the truth, only sifught to display its art or 
address in the combat. And ^ the same way pliih>sophy, 
when the Greeks attained n knowledgi^^ it, come to be re- 
garded, according to the narrow and exclusive principles of 
their system of education, os nothing mcfe than a sj>0cie9 of 
intellectual melody, the internal harmony of thought and 
mind — the music of the soul ; till later, by means of the 
■ophists, and popular sycophants that deluded their age, it sunk 
into the all -destructive abyss of false rhetoric, which was iKo 
death \)f true science and genuine art, and which, in the shape 
of logic and metaphysics, hod as injurious an influence on the 
schools as a false and political eloquence had on the state and 
on nublic life* That principle or harmony which formed tho 
leading tenet of tho primitive philosophy of Greece before the 
introduction of sophistry, was not an ignoble — it was even a 
beautiful, idea, although it niight he far from solving the high 
pvobleDif and questions of philosophy, or satisfying the deeper 
inquines of Uie human mind. 

It was from there public games, popular festirals, and great 
po^M^ exhihitiona, which nad a mighty and important 
influence on the w^le public life of the Greeks, and which 
■erred to kmt to ■trongfy the hoods of the Hellenic confe- 
dermcY, tl^ by ineexia of the odes, ^tecifically designed for 
inch oocaaionB, the theatre, and the whole dramatic art of the 
Greeks, derived their origin. This poetry, whioh is lees gen^ 
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rally intelligible to other nations and times than the Homeric 
poems, because it enters more deeply into the individual life of 
the Greeks, does not display less invention, sublimity, and 
^epth of art, from that ideal beauty which pervades its whole 
character, and from its lofty tone of feeling. Even the Doric 
odes of Pindar, amid their milder beauties, rise often to the 
tragic grandeur of the succeeding poets, or to the comprehen- 
sive and epic fulness of the old Mzeonian bard. 

No nation has as yet been*able to equal the charm and ame^ 
nity of Homer, the elevation pf jEschylus, and the noble beauty 
of Sophocles ; and^perhaps itr is wrong even to aspire to their 
excellence, for true Deauty and true sublimity can never be oc- 
(^uired in the path of imitation. Euripides, who lived in the 
times when rhetoric was predominant, is ranked with the great 
poets wo have named by such critics only, ns are unable to 
comprehend and appreciate the whole elevation of Grecian in- 
tellect, and to discern ilstpcculiur and characteristic depth. It 
is worthy of remark, oait serves to show the general propensity 
of Grecian ihtellect fljpbe boldest contrasts, that tliese loftiest 
productions of trage^, add which have retained that character 
of unrivalled cxeellehce through all succeeding ages, were ac- 
companied by the old popular comedy which, while its inven- 
tive fancy dealt in the boldest hetions of mythology, and in tho 
humorous exhibitions of the gods, made it its peculiar business 
to f^ten on all the follies of ordinary life and to exhibit them 
to pilhlic ridicule without the least reserve. * 

That the sensual Worship of nature, the basis of all heathen- 
ism, and more particularly so of the Greek idolatry, must have 
had a very prejudicial induenee on Greek morals ; that the 
want of a solid system of ethics, founded on God and divine 
truth, must have given rise to great corruption even in a more 
simple period of society ; and that thyj already prevalent cor- 
ruption must hai!#'ipcrca5cd to a frightful extent in the general 
degradation of — is ^matter evident of itself ; and it 

would be no difiiSnt task to draw from the pages of iho popu- 
lar comedy wo have just sunken nf, and from other sources, a 
terrific picture of the moral habits of the Greeks. Yet I know 
not whether such n dbocription would be necessary, or even 
advantageous, for the purpose nf this philosophy of history — tha 
more BO, as it would nO^be difiicult to draw from simiUr sources 
of immorality, and from the now usual statiatics of vice and 
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crime, a sketch of the moral condition of one or more Christian 
nations, that would by no means accord with the pr a- conceived, 
notion of the ^reat moral superiority of modern times, Wo 
may thus the more willingly rest contented with a general 
acknowledgement of the great moral depravity of mankind, 
which exists wherever mighty po^ve^| and strong motives of a 
superior order do not counteract it, and which must have 
broken out more conspicuously t^re, where, as among the 
Greeks, the prevailing religion was a, paganism that promoted 
and sanctioned sensuality. In r^drd to the poetry mid plastic 
arts of tho Greeks, it must even strike us as a matter oi asto- 
nishment that it is in comparativtdy but few passages, and few 
works, this pagan sensuality appears in a manner hurtful to 
dignity of style and harmony of expression. It would not at 
least have surprised us had this defect been ofteiier appaient, 
when we consider the doctrines and yews of life generally pre- 
valent in antiquity ; for it was, in most cases, less the stenier 
dictates of morality that preven5?d tl^o ^HpjrencB of this defect 
than an exquisite sense of propriet), wbielTeven in art is the out- 
ward drajiery that girds and sets off bcaifty. Besides a mere 
conventional conecalnieiit cannot be iinposAl os a law^ on the art 
of sculpture ; our mornl feelings aie much less offended by the 
representation of nudity in the pure noble style of the best 
antiques, thau by the disguised sensuality which marks many 
spurious productions of modern art. In poetry and in oil, at 
least in the elder and flourisliiug period, the Greeks have, for 
the most part, attained to internal harmony — in philosophy 
they were much less fortunate — and least of all in public life, 
which was almost always distracted, and at last utterly jarring, 
dissonant, and ruinous. 

I called the science of the Greeks a natural science, and in 
this quality, which it pos^ssed in so eminent i^degrce, it affords 
us the highest instruction, and is of itself exi||imely interesting , 
for in its origin, this science procei^ed chiefl^H^ost exclusively, 
from nature — pursued a sequestered and solitary path— a 
stranger to noetry and mytliology which was there predominant, 
far reiiioveif from public and political liih — nud often even in 
on attitude ofhostlhty towards tho stato* The physical scieones, 
and particularly natural history, were olBiited by the Greeks— 
BO was the science of medicine, in which Hippocrates Is still 
honoured os the greatest master ; and geometry and the ancient 
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system of ostrunomy were handed down to posteri^, conside- 
rably ei^EU’ged and improved by the labours of the Greeks. In 
the second place, Grecian science may be denominated a natural 
science, because, as it directed its attention successively to the 
various objects of the world, of life, and to man himself, it ever 
took a thoroughly natural view of all things, and even in self- 
knowledge, ill practical life, and in history, sought to seize and 
comprehend the nature of nyin, and to unfold the character of 
his being, with the utmost precision of language, and according 
to conceptions deiivcd exclusively from life. Thus when Plato 
and his followers direct their philosophical inquiries to objects 
lying beyond, and far exalted above, the sphere of nature and 
real life, we must regard these inquiries as exceptions from the 
ordinary practice of Grecian intellect, Efnd from the ruling spirit 
of its speculations; in the same way as the expeditions of Alex- 
ander the Great form ai? exception from the usual routine of 
Grecian politics. Lastly, Grecian science maybe denominated 
a natural science, bfi^use philosophy, founded on the old basis 
of poetiy and classical culture, allied to history, and the lan- 
guage and symbols' of tradition, assumed in general a form 
dear, beautiful, anlRiated, and eminently conformable to nature 
and the mind of man; and however much this philosophy may 
at times have been lost and bewildered in the void of a fal^ 
dialectic, it still never porlshed in tho petrifying chill of abstract 
speculations. And even Plato, though his philosophy so far 
transcended the ordinary sphere of Grecian intellect, had been 
well nurtured in Hillcmc eloquence, art, and culture — and, in 
all these, was himself the greatest master. 

With this profound and lofty feeling for nature, did the early 
philosophors of Greece, who were chiefly lonians, like Tholes, 
Anaxiiucnes, and Heraclitus, consider respectivLdy water, air, 
and fire, u tho .primary powers of nature and ot all things ; 
and it was only Anaxagoras, the master of Socrates, ^^ho firat 
olsorly expounaed the nature of tlint supreme anit divine intcl- 
ligcDce which created nature ond regulates the world. Prior 
to this philosopher, Horaebtus Iiad asserted this doctrine, per- 
haps with greater purity — certainly with more deptli and pene- 
tration i bat in hia obscure writioga it is less intelligibly ex- 
pressed. With his supreme Intelligence in nature, Anaxagoras 
comoinnd Uie o^Mio^fpea, that is to say, not the real atoms of 
a lireleu mottar, but rather the animat^ substance of material 
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life. Thus liis dcxitrine was a simple system of dualism, quite 
in harmony, it would seem, with the feelings of those early 
ages, 03 we have noticed a similar system in the history of 
InHifin philosophy. These old Ionian philosophers in general 
regarded only the internal life in nature and all existence — 
the constant change and endless vicissitude in the world and in 
oil things ; and hence iiLaiiy of them hegim to doubt, and at 
last finally denied, the existence of any thing steadfast and en- 
during. According to that law and march of contrast, which 
Grecian intellect, whether consciously or unconsciously, invari- 
ably pursued, these Ionian philosophers were now opposed by 
the school of ramienides, which inculcated the doctrine of an 
all-pervading unity — and taught that this principle was the first 
and last, the sole, true, permanent, and eternal Deing. Although 
this system was at fii'St propounded in verse, it was by no means, 
m its essential and ruling spirit, a poetical pantheism, like that 
of the Indians — but more con^ciital with the intellDctiial 
habits of the GreeliS, it was a pantheism thoroughly dialectic, 
which at first regarded all change as an^illiision and idle phe- 
nomenon, and at last positively denied tho^possibility of change. 
Between these two extreme schools a[)p^‘ared the great dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who nought, by a path of inquiry completely 
new, comjiletely foreign to the Greeks — by a range of specu- 
lation which soared for ahoNe the world of sense, and outward 
experience, as well as above mere logic, t 4 :) returii to tho 
supreme Godhead, infinitely exalted above all nature — deriving 
tlie notion of tho Deity from immediate intuition, primeval 
revelation, or profound internal rcminiscendb. By this doctrine 
of reminiscence, which is the fundamental tenet of the Platonic 
system, this philosophy has a strong coincidence nr affinity with 
the Iiidioji doctrine of the metempsychosis, by the supposition 
it involves of the prior existence of tho human soul. To such 
a notion of the pre-exiatence of the soul, in the literal Eense of 
the term, no^ system of Christian philosophy could easily sub- 
scribe. But if, os there is no reason to prevent us, we should 
understand this Platonic notion of reminiscence in a more 
spiritual sense — u the awakening or resuscitation of the con- 
sciousness of the di\'ine image implanted in our souls— os tho 
BOul^s pero^tioD of that image ; mis theory would then per- 
fectly coidcuIb with the Christian doctrine of tho divine image 
originally stamped on the human soul, and of the inteniai ilhi- 
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minfftlon of the Boul by the renovation of that image ; ani 
hence we ought in no way to be astonished that this Platoni 
mode of^ thinking — for such it is rather than any excluaiv 
system, as it is the first great philosophy of revelation clothe( 
and propounded in an European form — should have ever ap 
neared so captivating to the profound thinkers of Christianity 
In Plato’s time, that host of sophists who had sprung out o 
the dialectic contests of the earlier philosophy, out of its rejec= 
tion and disbelief of every thing permanent, immutable, and 
eteriiiil in nature, in life, and in knowledge, as well as out oi 
the democratic spirit of the nge, and the ever-prevailing immo' 
rality — in Plato’s time, that host of sophists completely hewiU 
dered and confused the public mind, poisoned all principle and 
morality in their very source, and accomplished the ruin of 
society in Greece in general, and in Athens in particular. And 
the masterly portrait which Plato has given us of these sophists 
exhibits well this race, aii^ tl)0 peniicious iiifiueuce they exerted 
over Grecian intellect, and the, whole circle of Grecian states; 
and this political influence of the sophists forms the third epoch 
in the history' of Greece, which, by means of these popular 
sycophants, became ^ailymore and more democratic, till at lost 
it perished in anarchy. 

The more ancient philosophers of Greece lived almost all in a 


state of retirement from public lite, taking no part in political 
affairs, or evincing very evident sentiments of hostility to the 
governments and republics of their native country. Tliey were 
almost all unfriendly to the prevailing principles of democracy; 
mid the ideal govcritments, which they, as well ns Plato, have 
sketched. Wore all in the spirit of a very rigid aristocracy of 
virtue and law — evincing a ycry marked predilection for that 
form of government os it existed, though in a state of great 
degeneracy, among the Doric Greeks. Long before Plato, the 
Pytliogoreans had inculcated doctrines perfectly similar, or at 
least of a very kindred nature ; and irilh the xuew and purpose 
of introducing their principles into public life, by which un- 
doubtedly the governments and tlic whole frame of society in 
Greece, as well as the whole system of Grecian thought, would 
have assumed a totally new and different shape. But before 
the Pythagorean conftderacv, which was so widely diffused 
throu^ the Greek states of Southern Italy, was able to aceom- 
pliah itfl deaign, the violent re-action of an opposite party of 
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tliinkcra ilcstroyed if, or at least deprived it of all ascender 
and political influence. ^ 

Tile age of Aristotle concurred with that of the Macedoni 
Bway to terminate anarchy of every kind. To the old evil □ 
false dialectic, which had become an inveterate habit, and, 
itV'cre, a second nature to Grecian intellect, he endeavoui 
to oppose his ample aud substantial logic; and this must 
regTirded not so much els a wonderful organuniy a livdng ^ 
never-foiling source of scientific truth, but rather as a reme 
for that disease of a false, sophistical rhetoric, so prevalent 
his own age, and the one immediately preceding — and whi 
had brought about the ruin of all truths, and an univen 
anarcliy of doctrines, even in practical life. With a perspic 
cious, penetrative, and Comprehensive intellect, he has reduce 
nil the philosophic, and all the historical science of prccedir 
ages and of his own time, to a clear^ well-ordered system, fi 
the ample instruction of posterity: — in both these sciences, i 
well as in natural liistory, he has remained, down to the late 
lime, the master-guide. In chose parts of his philosophy whic 
lie between this natural science and the edd dialectic contest 
in its primary and fundamental principles, \he system of Arif 
totlc, when rightly understood, contains much tnat leads to th 
most dangerous errors, especially in his notion of Gwl : thougl 
we cannot with justice impute to him the abuse which hosbcei 
inaJe of his philosophy in subsequent ages. Notwithstanding 
the mniiy excellent things which are to be found in the Ethic 
of Aristotle, considered merely as an effort of unassisted reason 
in all the inquiries after a higher truth — after the firs 
no I ion of the divino which, in the elder philosophy of nature 
w.'Ls so imperfectly understood, and which in the consummAU 
Tutionalisni of Aristotle was completely mis^prehended — in al 
these important inquiries, the Stag^Tite is w from being lucli 
a j^ide as Plato ; and his philosopny b not like the Platonic, s 
scientific introduction to tne Cliristian revelation , and to the 
knowledfp; of divine truths. The later systems of philosophy 
among the Greeks were, with some sligDk Yoriationj of foimf 
mere repetitions, ofleu only mere combinatidns and coni' 
pilations, of the ancient philosonhy ; or they exhibited a 
thorough degeneracy of sdeiice and intellect, as in the atomical 
system of CpicuniSi which even on life morals bad an 
atomical influence. 
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syfitem of astronomy were handed down to posterity conBide- 
rably ei^^arged. and imjiroved by the labourB of the Greeks. In 
the second place, Grecian science may be denominated a natural 
science, because, as it directed its attention successively to the 
various objects of the world, of life, and to man himself, it ever 
took a thoroughly natural view of all things, and even in self- 
knowledge, in practical life, and in history, sought to seize and 
comprehend the nature of rryin, and to unfold the character of 
his being, with the utmost precision of language, and according 
to conceptions derived exclusively from life. Thus when Plato 
and hia followers direct their philosophical inquiries to objects 
lying boyoiid, and fur exalted above, the sphere of nature and 
real life, wo must rog^ard these inquiries os exceptions from the 
onlbiary practice of Grecian intellect, tfnd from the ruling spirit 
of its speculations; in the same way as the expeditions of Alex- 
ander tho Great form au exception from the usual routine of 
Grecian politics. Lastly, Grecian science maybe denoniiuated 
A natural scionce, b^use phflosnphy, founded on tlie old basis 
of poetry and classical culture, allieil to history, and the lan- 
guage and symbols* of tradition, assumed in general a form 
dear, beautiful, ani5iated, uiul eminently conformable to nature 
and tho mind of man; and however much this philosophy may 
at times have been lost and bewildered in tho void of a false 
dialectic, it still never porlshed in tho petrifying chill of abstmet 
speculations. And even Plato, though his philosophy so for 
tnin.‘]cended tlio ordinary sphere of Grecian intellect, had been 
well nurtured in Hellenic eloquence, art, and culture — and, in 
all those, was himself the greatest master. 

With this profound and lofty foeliug for nature, did the early 
philosophers of Greece, who wore chiefly loniaiis, like Tholes, 
Anaximcnoi, and Heraclitus, consider respectively water, air, 
and fire, as the .primary powers of nature and of all things ; 
and it was oulv ^axagoras, the master of Socrates, uho (nrst 
clearly oxpounooa the nature of tliat supreme adS divine intel- 
ligence which created nature and regulates the world. Prior 
to this philosopheri Heraclitus Imd asserted this doctrine, per- 
haps with greater purity — certainly with more deptii and pene- 
tration) bot in his obsenre wridngs it is less intelligibly ex- 
pressed. With his sapreme Intelligence in nature, Anaxagoras 
eomoinnd the oj^ioio^pfa, that is to say, not the real atoms of 
a Unless matter, but rather the animated substance of material 
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life. Thus liia doctrine was a simple system of dualism, quite 
in harmony, it would seem, with the feelings of those early 
Bgtjs, B .3 we have noticed a siinilar system in the history of 
Indian philosophy. Those old Ionian philosophers in general 
regarded only the internal life in nature and all cxistenco — 
the constant change and endless vicissitude in the world and in 
all things ; and hence many of them began to doubt, and at 
last finally denied, the existence of any thing steadfast and en- 
during. According to that law and march of contrast, which 
Grecian intellect, whether consciously or unconsciously, iin'ari- 
ably pursued, these Ionian philosophers were now opposed by 
the school of Parmenides, which inculcated the doctrine of an 
all-pervading unity — and taught that this principle was the first 
and last, the sole, true, permanent, and eternal Being. Although 
this system was at fii-st propounded in verse, it was by no means, 
in its essential and ruling spirit, a poetical pantheism, like that 
of the Indians — but more congenial with the intellectual 
habits of the Greeks, it was a pantheism thoroughly dialectic^ 
which at first regarded all change as ai/illusion and idle phe- 
nomenon, and at last positively deuiuJ the^posaihility of change. 
Between these two extixunc schools appeared the great dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who sought, by a path of inquiry completely 
new, completely foreign to the Greeks — by a range of 8[>ecu- 
lation which soared far above the world of sense, and outward 
experience, as well os above mere logic, to return to tho 
supreme Godhead, infinitely exalted above all nature — deriving 
tlic notion of tlie Deity from immediato intuition, primevu 
revelation, or profound internal rcminiscemfe. By thia doctrine 
of reiiiinisceuce, which is the fundamental tenet of the Platonic 
system, tliia philosophy has a strong coincidence or affinity with 
the Indian doctrine oi the metempsychosis, by the supposition 
it involves of the prior existence of the human soul. To such 
a notion of the pre-existence of the soid, in the literal sense of 
the term, nc^ system of Christian philosophy i^uld easily sub- 
scribe. But If, as there is no reason to prevent us, we should 
understand this Platonic notion of mminiscence in a more 
spirituid soiae — as the awakening or revuscitation of the con- 
sciousness of the divine image implanted in our souls — as the 
soul’s perception of that image ; this theory would then per- 
fectly coinode with the Christian doctrine of the divine imogw 
ongioally itunpcd on the human soul, and of the inteniAl Uiu- 
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m'lDiftion of the soul by the renovation of that ima^c ; and 
hence we ought in no way to be astonished that this Platonic 
mode off thinking — for such it is rather than any exclusive 
system, as it is the first great philosophy of revelation clothed 
and propounded in an European form — should have ever ap- 
pear^ BO captivating to the profound thinkers of Christianity. 
In Plato's time, that host or sophists who had sprung out of 
the dialectic contests of the earlier philosophy, out of its rejec- 
tion and disbelief of every thing permanent, immutable, and 
eternal in nature, in life, and in knowledge, as well as out of 
the democratic spirit of the nge, and the ever-prevailing immo- 
rality — in Plato’s time, that host of sophists completely bewil- 
dered and confused the public mind, poisoned all principle and 
morality in their very source, and accomplished the ruin of 
society in Greece in general, and in Athens in particular. And 
the mELstcrly portrait which Plato has given us of these sophists 
exhibits well this race, aiifi tl^e pernicious influence they exerted 
over Grecian intellect, anti the, whole circle of Grecian states; 
and this political infiucnce of the sophists forms the third epoch 
in the history of Greece, which, by means of these popular 
sycophants, became ^aily more and more democratic, till at last 
it perished in anarchy. 

The more ancient philosophers of Greece lived almost all in a 
state of retirement from public life, taking no part in political 
affairs, or evincing very evident sentiments of hostility to the 
governments and republics of their native country. They w'erc 
almost all unfriendly to the prevailing principles of democracy; 
and the ideal goverrfments, which they, as well as Plato, have 
sketched, Were all in the spirit of a very rigid aristocracy of 
virtue and law — evincing a very marked predilection for that 
form of government u it existed, though in a state of great 
degeneracy, among the Doric Greeks. Long before Plato, the 
Pythagoreans had inculoatod doctrines perfectly similar, or at 
least of a very kindred nature ; and with the view and purpoae 
of introducing their principles into public life, by which un- 
doubtedly the govemnientfl and tlic whole frame of society in 
Greece, ka well ns the whole system of Grecian thought, would 


have assumed a totally new and different shape. But before 
the Pytliagorean confederacy, which was so widely diffused 
throu^ tlie Greek states of Smthem Italy, was able to accom- 
pluh its design, the mlent redaction of an opposite party of 
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tliinkerg ilestroyed it, or at lesiat deprived it of eJI oscoodencj 
and political iiiBuence. ^ 

Tlie ag^ of Aristotle concurred with that of the Macedonian 
sway to terminate anarchy of every kind. To the old evil of a 
false dialectic, which had become an inveterate habit, and, bj 
it^vere, a second nature to Grecian intellect, he endeavoured 
to oppose his ample aud substantial logic; and this must be 
regiuded not so much as a wonderful organumy a living^nd 
never-foiling’ source of scientific truth, but rather as a remedy 
for that disease of a false, sophistical rhetoric, so prevalent in 
his o\^Ti age, and the one immediately preceding — and which 
had brought about the ruin of all truths, and an universal 
anarchy of doctrines, even in practical life. With a perspica- 
cious, penetrative, and t^mprenensive intellect, he has rediiceil 
nil the philosophic, and all the historical science of preceding 
ages and of his own time, to a clear^ well-ordered system, for 
the ample instruction of posteritpr: — in both these sciences, bj 
well as in natural history, he has remained, down to the latest 
time, the in aster- guide. In those parts of his philosophy which 
lie between this natural flciencc and the M dialectic contest, 
in its primary and fundamental principles, \he system of Aris- 
totle, when rightly understood, contains much tnat leads to the 
most dangerous errors, especially in his notion of God; though 
we eamiot with justice impute to him the abuse which has been 
luailc of his philosophy in subsequent ages. Notwithstanding 
the many e.xcellent things which are to be found in the Ethics 
□f Aristotle, considered merely as an effort of unassisted reason ; 
} ct ill nil the inquiries after a higher truth — after the first 
notion of the diWne which, in the elder pliilosnphy of nature, 
was so imperfectly understood, and which in the consummate 
mtiminlism of Aristotle was completely mls^prehended — in all 
these important inquiries, the Stagynto is far from being luch 
a guide BJ l^oto ; and hii philosophy is not like the PUtonic, a 
Fcientihc introduction to Cliristian reveUtion. and to the 
kiiowled^ of divine truths. The later systems of philosophy 
among the Gredu were, with some sligak variations of form, 
mere repetitions;, oflen only mere combinatii^ns and com- 
]iilalioDs, of the ancient philosophy ; or they exhibited a 
thorough deseneracy of scienoe ana intellect, asm the atomical 
B)'8tem of Epicurus, which even on life and morals had an 
oioininil influence. 
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The Greek states have long since disappeared from tlie face of 
the earth — the republics, as well as the Macedonian kingdoms 
founded by Alexander, liave long since ceased to exist. Many 
centuries — near two thousand 'J^ars, have elapsed, since a ves- 
tige remained of that ancient greatness and transitory power. 
If the celebrated battles and other mighty events of those ag^ 
are still known to us ; if they still excite in us a lively interest, 
it is principally because the^ have been delineated with such 
incomparable noauty, such instructive interest, by the great 
classical writers. It is not the republican governments of 
Greece, nor tho brief an 1 fleeting period of Grecian liberty, 
which was so soon succeeded by civil war and anarchy — it is 
not the universal empire of Macedon, which was but of short 
duration, and was soon swallowed up im the Roman or Parthian 
domination — it is not these tliat mark nut the place which 
Greece occupies m the g^^cat whole of universal history, nor the 
mighty and important part she lias liad in the civilisation of 
uiaiikiiid. The shore allotted to her was the light of science in 
its most ample extent, and in idl the clear brilliance of exposi- 
tion which it could ‘derive from art. . It is in tliis iutelleetual 
sphere only tliat the Greeks have been gifted witli extraordinary 
power, and have exerted a inlglity influence on after-ages. 
Plato and Aristotle, far more than Leonidas and Alexander the 
Great, contain nearly the sum and essence of oil truly perma- 
nent and influential which the Greeks have bequeallicd to pos- 
terity. It is evident that I iiichulc under these great names the 
whole classical culture which formed the basis of this Greek 
acienco — the general refinement of minds — the fine arts, and 
above all, tho glorious old piHjtry of Greece. \Ve have to men- 
tion auotlier dQ|iartmcnt of Greek science, wherein from its 
natural clearnoss and liveliness, its profound observation of 
man, tlio most eminent Buccess was attained. And the pre- 
Qminonco coDiists in this — that liistorical art, as well as histo- 
rical reaearch, was originated by the Greeks, and that both 
have ottaiuod a degree of perfection which hM been almost ever 
unknown to tho Asiatic nations, and which even the modems 
have only imitated 1>y degrees upon the mat models of anti- 
quity. The father of history, Herodotus, nas not been without 
reason compared to Homer, on account of his manifold charms, 
and die clearness and fulness of his norratiTe. We remain in 
utter oitonishmeut when we reflect on the depth and extent of 
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hu knowledge, researches, inquiries, and remarbs on the his- 
tory and antiquities of the various nations of the earth, and 
of mankind in general. The deeper and more compi^hcnsive 
the researches of the modems^havo been on ancient history, 
the more have their regard andesteeni for Herodotus incrcaswl. 
the latter classical historians display much rhetoric ; but this 
was natural, when we consider what a mighty influence rhetoric 
exerted on public life, and that it hod become an all-niling 
power in the state. This false jhetoric, that idle pomp nf 
words, the death of all genuine poetry and higher art, as the 
endless strifes of a false dialectic are the ruin of all sane and 
legitimate science, of all precision of iiitidlcct, and soundness of 
judgment — this false rhetoric, by tlic exclusively snplilsticril 
turn which it gave to the public mind anil public opinion, acce- 
lerated the downfal of ^vemmeut, and of all public virtues in 
Greece. 

Tlic third category or sphere »f Grecian intellect and 
Grecian life which 1 designated after that of divine art, and natu- 
ral science, and the variwl knowledge of man, wms political 
rationalism * I have used lliat expression, chiefly in rtTerence 
to the later ages of the Greek republici>J os it is tlic rjiiality 
which eminently distinguished them froiA the Asiatic Rlatcs, 
and those of tuodem Europe. 

In the later ages of Athens, and nf the other democratic 
states, the rationalist principles of freedom and equality were 
tlie sole prevailing and recognised maxims of government. 
Considered in tliis historical |>oint of view, the chief dilTcrencc 
Vjctwecn the two principal forms of go\LTnmcnt consists in this 
— that the republic is, or at least tends to be, the government 
of reason ; while mouEirchy is founded on the higher principles 
of faith and love. Bat tile distinction lies rather in the ruling 
Bpirit, the moral principle which aniiiiatea tbefe two govern- 
ments, than in their mere outward form. Republics which ore 
founded ou ancient laws and customs, on hereditary rites, and 
usages, on faith in the sanctity of hereditary right, on attach- 
ment to ancestral manners (os was undoubtedly the case with 
the Greek republics in the early ages of their history), such 
Btates, BO lar ^m being opposed to uie true spirit of monarchy, 

* In the Q if Ulan, Fcnnm/l^toal, the goTenuiiail of reason. 
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art?, to all essential purposes, of a kindred nature with it. Such, 
too, are those happy republics which, content with the narrow 
limits 0^ their power and existence, at peace with other states, 
devoid of ambition, firmly wei||ed to their ancient rites and 
customs, figure but little on the arena of history, and occupy 
but small space in the columns of the gazetteer. In a mo- 
narchy, attachment to the hereditary sovereign and to the royal 
dynasty is the corner-stone and the firmest pillar of the state — 
whole provinces may be conquered, and important battles may be 
lost ; but while this foundation of love remains unshaken — whilo 
this principle is in active operation, the edifice of the state will 
Stand unmoved. 

The next foundation of monarchy is faith in ancient rights — 
in the heritage of ancestral customs on^ privileges, according 
to the several relations of the diiTerent classes of the state ; and 
wo should beware, in a iiionarclilcal government, not to touch or 
violate with an incautious hand, or change without necessity, 
hereditary rights and usages ^\hicli time has consecrated, for 
BUi5h heedless changes shake the very foundations of the social 
edifice. When a monarchy is founded on a written contract 
(whether it bo intonJM as a sort of treaty of peace, with some 
party aspiring to dominion in the state, or be only the suc- 
cessful exjwnment of some scioutific theory of political ration- 
alism), such a government, though it may preserve the outward 
form, has ceased, in all essential points, to be a monarchy ac- 
conling to the old acceptation of tlic term. An ahsoliite go- 
vernment, whatever shape it may assume, whether it take tlio 
form of republicanism, and adopt the rationalist principles cf 
Trewlom and equality — prtnciples which in the nature of tilings, 
and according to the very constitution of human reason, are 
almost ever inseparable from a spirit of progressive encroacli- 
ment in foreign policy (os is sufficiently proved by the inordinate 
ambition, the insatiable thirst of pow er which distinguished the 
oreat republics of antiquity, in pro|>ortion ns they b^me moro 
democratic, and more n prey to anarchy), or whether the abso- 
lute government assume the lawless and illegitimate sway of a 
milit^ despotism — auch a government may indeed be esta- 
bliihe<j r in a sort of equipoise, circumscribed within tolerably rea- 
sonable limita, and preserved at least in its physical existence 
by means of inch a written compact as we have spoken {jS above. 
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But the old ChristiBo stnte — the state which is fouDded in faith 
and love — can be renovated and re-established, not by the mere 
dead letter of any theory, thoi^h it should contain noThinij; but 
the pun? dogmatic truth — bAby faith — by love — by the re- 
ligious energy of all the great fuudameutal principles of moral 
life. 


END OF LECTCRE VIII. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Character of the RninanB — Skctcli of their Conquests — On strict Law, 
anil the Law of Equity in its apj)lication to History, anil occoriling 
to the IJeaof Divine Justice — Cumraencement of the Christian Dis- 
qHinsation. 

JpfBTEAn of that astonishing variety in the states, the races, the 
political constitutions, the manners, styles of art, and mode^ of 
intellectual cultivation, which divided from its very origin the 
social existence of Greece -a division which gave a more rieh 
and diversified aspect to Greek civilisation — the ancient history 
of Italy shows ua, on the contrary, how every thing merged 
more and ninro in the one, eternal, imperishable, over-proape- 
roua, ovLT-progressivc, and at laat all-devouring, city — Rome. 
The first agea, indeed, of Italy — the primitive nations that 
Bottled ill that country — suchaathePelasgi, whose early historical 
oaiatcnco ia attested by those Cyclopean, or more properly, 
Peluflgic walla ami construcliona still extant tliere — the Etruacans 
(according to some authors, descended from the more northern 
race of Rlicntiaiis), from whom the Romans borrowed bo many 
of their idolatrous rites and customs — the Sabines and Samnites, 
the Latins and the Trrljtins — lastly, the Celts in northern, 
and the Grecka in Boutheni, Italy — all in their several rela- 
tions to one anotlior, and in the various commixture of their 
origin and progress, open a wide field of intricate investiga- 
tion and perplexing research to the historical inquirer. But 
from the general point of view taken in universal history, 
all tluj antiquarian learning soon falls into the background, 
in the presence of that great central city which quickly absorbs 
into itself all the ancient states of Italy, and Italy itself^ 
and which, though ori^tiolly composed of many heterogeneoua 
ekments — Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan — still was very early 
moulded into an unity of character — and whose ulterior growtn 
and progress, alow indeed at first, but lOon u feariuUy rapid bj 
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it was iiiimeasuraljly ^eat, principally attracts the notice of tha 
historical observer. In the later, and still more in the early, 
Bgt?s of Home, the national idolatry wOs less poetically ^rroiight 
and adorned than that of the Greeks — it was altogether much 
simpler, ruder, and more serious than the latter. Even the 
word religwy to take it in its first signification as a sccoml tie, 
corresponds to a far more definite and serious object than can be 
found in the g'ay mythology of the popular religion of the 
Greeks. Idolatrous rites were closely interwoven into the whole 
bfe of the ancient Romans. As the twins of Mars, Roinuliis 
and Remus, who were suckled by the sbe-wolf, were called the 
founders of the city ; bo Meits himself was bonnured by the 
Romans as their real progenitor, and principal national divinity 
— particularly under tjie name of Gradlvus, that is to say, the 
swift for battle, or the striJer of the earth. The sacred sliichls 
of brass which, on certain appointed festivals, were home in the 
military dances, the PallaJiiim, thS sceptre of the venerable 
Priam, formed, together uitb similar relics of antiquity, the 
seven holy pledges of the eternal duration and cver-flonrishing 
increBse of the seven-lulled city, wliicli^was honoured under 
three different names ; one whereof was |vcr kept secret, while 
the other two referred to its blooming strength and cver-cn- 
during power. The ancient cities of the Greeks, those of the 
Italian nations, whether akin to them, nr otherwise, |K)ssessed, 
indeed, their tutelary' deities, their particular sanctuaries, their 
highly revered Palladium, some ancient oracles, and certain 
religious rites and festivals consecrated to their honour. But 
it would not be easy to find another example where the tra- 
ditionary reverence, we might almoA say, the old hereditary 
deification of the city, had, from the oarliest period, taken 
inch deeu root in the minds of men ; and where such a formal 
worship was so intimately interwoven with manners, customsi 
and even maxims of state, os among the Romans. And when 
■D universal monarchy had sprung out from this single city, it 
was still that city — it was still eternal Rome that was ever re- 
garded, not moi^y as the centre, but as the essence of the 
whole — the personified conception of the state — the grand idea 
of the empire. The early traditions of the Romans which, thougli 
from the oonineiicemeiit of the city they the gvb of 

anthentic history (as in the pans of Livy for instance), yet an 
for a long time to be nganM mostly as moe traditMnu,— 
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evince a ffict well entitlotl to niir rnnsitlerati(1h, — as it serveg to 
flhow how that strong-, iiiflcxiblf, but harsh, Roman cliaruutcr, 
BUch as the later records of history display, niaiiifeste^l itself even 
in the earliest infancy of this people ; — it is this, that among- 
no other nation, diil fiistoriroJ recollections even of the remotest 
antiquily exert such a powerful influence on life, or strike so 
deep a root in the minus of men. Nearly five hundred years 
had elapsod Biiice the time of the elder Brutus, when, in the 
Homan world now so mightily changed, a citizen appealed to the 
second Brutus in these words — “ Brutus, thou slecpest" — as if to 
urge him to that deed which the first had perpetrutinl on the proud 
Tarnuin, and by which that celebrated name had become iden- 
tified ^v^tll the idea of a bold deliverer. An ardent hatred 
towanls all kings, and towanls royalty itself, which from that 
period remaiiuMl ever deeply fixed in the Roman mind, chai ac- 
teri*o<l this people even in the most ancient period of their his- 
tory. Not only in tho remarks and reflections of the later 
Roinaii historians on the first a^es of Rome, but in facts them- 
Bclvcs, ns in the ra'!c of Spunus Cassius, wo may trace tho 
natural concomitant of this hatred — a passionate jetdousy of all 
powerful pnrty-chl(‘f9, fuid demoenitic leaders, who were perhaps 
snsppoUHl, or pndiahly convicted, of aspiring to supreme [>nwcr 
ill tho state, and aiming at the establishment of tyranny — as if the 
RoniEUis even then hiin a clear presentiment of the inevitable fate 
that await^ an empire like theirs, aud of the quarter whenee their 
ruin would prtx’ml. Even in the first ages, the Patrician^ and 
PlebeiaiiB appear on tho historical arena, not only as separate 
classes, such as existed in almost all ancient states, and between 
whom no matrimonial ties could be forinwi Drlginallv at Rome ; 
but M political parties, in a state of inuluol Tiostihty, each of 
which strovo to nbtun the asceiidciiry in the forum Md in tliu 
■tate. 

Tho old RomanB of tiiese early times were Btran^rs to those 
vanoiiB lystcmi of legislation, those rhetorical treaBses of juris- 
prudence, conceived mostly on democratic principles, or to those 
opposite |H>litiral theories eomposed in an aristocratic spirit, 
vmich the Greeks then possessed in such abundance. On the 
obutrary, the Romans manifested oven then, in the primitive 
period of their existence, a deep, perspicacious, practi^ sense, 
and a mighty political instinct, which showed itself in their first 
inititations of state, Eveu in the Bnt idea of the Tribunate^ 
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OS a r^ilar mods popular representation, an element of 
opjMJsition introduced into the very eoustitution of the state — 
there was contained the genu of that mighty politii4al power 
and uctiDii, which afterwartU a man of energetic character, like 
Tib L’l lus Gracchus, knew how to exert. This power, had it been 
kept within due limits, might have proved most beneficial to the 
CDininiiuity ; and a single man, endowed w'ith such a character, 
and miiinatcd by the same sjurit of a true patriotic opposition, 
has often accomplished more at Rome, than whole parliaments in 
modern free states. The authority of the Censor, uegative and 
restrictive in itself, but still not merely judicial — and which 
over the conduct of persons was \ery extensive — the excep- 
tional institution of the DictJitnrship, in the early ages of Rome 
by no means so dangerous — were so many just, and practical 
political discoveries uT the Romans, whicli evince their states- 
man-like genius, and which evtm in later times, among other 
nations, and under various forms, hate sur>cd as real and effec- 
tuiil elements in the constitution uf stales. 

The interest of tho.se tv\o paitie^ — the Plebeians and the 
Patilclaiij — concurred full) hui in one jioint — the desire which 
both had of coirstantly invading the neighl^uring nations, and 
nhtaiuhig lauded ]xj:3session;) for theinsuTves in the conquests 
ihey mode for the state. The Plchelaus ever and again cherished 
the ho|>c of being able to obtain for tlieir profit, and tliat of 
the poorer citizens, a sort of distribution of tne state-lands won 
in war. But as the Patricians were mostly invesUMl with all 
the high offices and dignities in war as well as peace, they knew 
how to tuin all the opportunities of eoni}uest to their best 
advantage, however much tliey might on particular occasions 
|>o6t(>onc their private interests os individuals to the general 
interests of the state. Although, so long as their ancient prin- 
ciples remained unchanged, the Homans were distinguisheil for 
the utmost disinterestedness in regard, to their country, and 
for great simplicity of manners, and even frugality in jihvate 
life, they were in all tlieir foreign enterprises, even in the 
earliest times, exceedingly covetous of gain, or rather of land ; 
for it w'Oi in land, and the prodticc of tlie soil, that their prui<* 
cipal, and almost only wealth consisted. The old Romans wm 
a thoroughly agricultural people ; and it was only at a later 
period that oommerDc, trades and arts were introdueed among 
theni| BJid eren then they occupied but a subonlinato placo. 
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Agriculture was even highly honoured by the Rom vis ; and 
while almost all the celebrated, and, in general, most of the 
proper, names among the Greeks were derived from gods and 
heroes, and hod a poetical lustre, and glorious significancy, it 
is a circumstance characteristic of the Romans, that the names 
of many of their most distinguished families, such as Fabius, 
Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, and many others, were taken from agri- 
culture from vegetables; while others again, as Secuiidus, 
Quintus*eptlmuB, and Octavius, arc tolerably prosaic, and are 
derived from the numbers of the old popular reckoning. The 
■cienco of agriculture forma one of the few subjects on which 
the Romans produced writers truly original. That of juris- 
prudence, in which they were most at home, which they culti- 
vated with pceuhar care, and which ,thcy ver^' considerably 
enlarged, had its foundation in tlic written laws of the primi- 
tive jferiod of their lilatory; and in their elder jurisprudence, 
the A pmrian system vo^y evidently prevails. As a robust, 
agTiculturuI peo[)lc, they were amincntly fitted for military scr- 
ricc ; and in practised vigour, and constancy under every pri- 
vation, the Roman infantry, with the vigorous masses of its 
legion, surpa.sscd aJl^ military bodies that have ever been or- 
ganised. 

The Roman state from its origin, and according to its first 
constitution, was iiollilng else than a well-organised school of 
war, a permanent* establishment for conquest. Among other 
nations, os aniong the Persians and Gn.*eks, the desire of mili- 
tary glory and the lust of conquest was only a temporary cn- 
tliuaiaam, called fortli by sonic special cause, or some mlglity 
motive — a sudden sally — the thought of a moment. Among 
tile Romans it is precisely the systematically slow and progi'cs- 
sivo march of their first coiiquesL'i, their iuHexible pcrscvcruiice, 
their unremitting activity, the vigilant use of every advnii- 
tagcoiis opportunity, wliicli strike tlio observer, and explain the 
o&usc of tlioir mighty success in after-times. That unsbakcD 
oonsUiicy under misfortune, which ever characterised the Ro- 
mans, they dispUyod even at this early period, during the con- 
(ptast of tneir city by tlio Gauls; though this misfortune, like 
viat people itself, was but a transieut calamity. In genarel, 
Ule Romans never erinced greater energy than when they were 
overcome, or when they met with an unexpected resistance. 
Sometimes, in s moment of extremo mgeney, their generals, 
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like the Consul Decius Mus, takin? a chosen body of troops, 
invoked the national ^ods, devoted themselves to death, and 
rushed'on the superior forces of the enemy, whereby, thouj^ 
they fell the ^ictlIns of their zeal, they saved the army from the 
menaced i^ominy of defeat, and achieved a si^al victory. 
With such a chariicter, such unshaken fortitude and perae- 
vcnuice under misfortune, we can well conceive that in a state 
so constituted like theirs, the Romans, by their indefati^blo 
activity in war, should in no very great space of timAnave con- 

J uered and subdued all the surrounding nations and slates of 
taly. It was tlius they successively overcame the kindred and 
confederated tribes of Latium, and the rude Sabines; that, 
after a long- and obstinate siege of the Tuscan city of Veii, 
they became masters of the Etnirian league, lords of the beau- 
tiful Campania, and vanquished the warlike Samnites on the 
Apennino range, and on the coast of the Adriatic. They now 
cast their eyes on the rich nrovincc.^of Magna Gra^^ia. In tho 
war against Tarentum, which was in alliance with Ryirhus, 
King of Epirus, they came for the first time in contact with 
the great extra-italic Greek powers, and had to encounter, in 
the ranks of the enemy, tho iinwonteiTFpectacle of war* ele- 
phants, which were there employ e<l according to the Asiatic 
custom. After the loss of the first battleS) tJipy were victo- 
rious; and they now added Apulia and Calabria to their con- 
quests. Each step in the career of victory drew^ after it new 
embarrassments, new occasions, and new matter for future 
WOTS. The inhabitants of Syracuse, who had been for some 
time governed by tyrants, formed, on the retreat of Pyrrhus, 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, then masters □f half of 
Sicily, and sought their protection against tho Romans, who 
were confederate -with their enemies, another party in the 
island. This brought on tho first Punic war with tnat republic, 
then mistress of iha sea. In this warfare against Pyrrhus and 
the CRTihaginians, the Romans, who had been hitherto con- 
fined within the secluded cirde of the pett^ states of Italy, 
wpeored for the first time on the great historical theatre of m 
then political world. In that age which was immediately sub- 
■eouent ty the time of Alexander the Great, the different Ma- 
oeoonian and other Greek powen of importance formed, toge- 
ther with Egypt and Garobage, a variously connected syrtem 
of ftates, in one respect not nnKkc the political system oT mo- 
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dem Europe, at the end of the Beventeenth and during' the 
grater part of the eighteenth century. For, according to 
B principle of the balance of power, each state sought to 
strengthen itself by alliances, and to repress an oyerwhelming 
|iioed^ncy, without on that account at all relaxitig its efforts 
for its own aggrandisement. That on one hand, the fluc- 
tuating condition and internal troubles of those countries, and 
on the Other, the fresh youthful vigour, the steady perBeverance 
and constjUicy of the Roman people, would soon put an end to 
this system of equilibrium, to these political oscillations be- 
tween the different states, and bring about the complete tri- 


umph and decided ascendancy of the Romans, might, indeed, 
have been cosily foresocn, and was in the very nature of things. 
After the first runic war, the Romans to the conquest of Sicily 

f ed that of Corsica and Sardinia; and they next subdued 
Cisalpine Gauls in the North of Italy. When even Han- 
nibal, the most formidable enemy the Roman republic ever hsul 
to encounter, and the one who hod the most deeply studied its 
true character, and the danger threatening the world from that 
quarter ; when even he, after die many great victories which, 
in a long series of yenrs, he had obtained over the Romans, in 
thd second Pun^ war; though he shook the power, was unable 
to break the spiHLp^this people; — when this was the case, ono 
might regard th|gidwt political question of the then civilised 
world os settled; and it could no longer be a matter of doubt 
that that city, justly deooniiiiated btrength, and which, even 
from of old hod been the idol of her sous (who accounted every 
thing OB nought in comparison with her interests) ; that that 
oity, I Bay, was destined to conquer the world, and establish an 
empire, tne like whereof hod never yet been founded by pre- 
eooing oonquerori. The second Puuio war terminated under 
tko elm Supio before tlie walls of Carthage, rild it completed the 
d^ttruotum of that rival of Rome, at leasi os n politii^ poWer. 

priuoes end states that, while it was yet timef should have 
Ibi^od a firm and steadfast league ogoinit the qpmmon foe, fell 
TOW wparately under die sWqrd of die victors, and the yoke of 
In the further progrees of their triumphs, toe con- 
qu^tfqrt know to OBSume a certain chaiafiler of gener^ty, and * 
omtoin colour of magnanimity to^tbeir iota, in the eyes 
of n giudnffuid terrified world. Thns, for instanoe, after the 
doftil of nulip, King of MModoD, they declared to deluded 
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Greece that she was liee; and Q^ain, Antiochua the Great, 
uliose arroguDce had given offence to many, and whose over- 
Uirow \\as, in consequence, the subject of very general 
was compelled to cede the Lesser Asia as far as Mount Tauruii 
and the victors gave away the conquered provinces and king- 
doms to the princes in their alliance, and affected not to have 
the intention of subduing and keeping all for themselves. For 
it was yet much too soon to let the uiiconquered states and 
nations perceive that all, withoik distinction, were ^destined, 
one after the other, to become the provinces of the all-absorb- 
ing empire of Rome. Thus now overpassing the limits of 
Greece, the Homans had obtained a firm footing in Asia; and 
tliis first step was soon enough to he succeeded by other and 
still further advances. Historians have often remarked the 
cisivQ moment when Caesar, after an instant's reflection and 
delay, crossed the Rubicon; but we may ask now, when Rome 
herself hod passed her Rubicon, whci^ was that historical limit 
— that last boundary -line of an^hition, after passing which no 
return, no halt was possible; if now, when oil right, all ^'us- 
tiee, every human term and limit to ambition were lost, sight 
of, if now idolised Rome, in the fulness ^f her pagan pride, 
and in her rapid career of destruction, from one 

43'imD against the world to another, and deabtfpl&g’ deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of interminable fo^gn and domesdo 
blobbed, was, from the summit of her triumphs, to sink be- 
yond redemption, down to Caligula and Nero? We might 
point out, as on instance of this evCT-gTowing and reckless ar- 
rogance, the moment when the lost King of Macedon,* not 
more than a century and a half from the death of Alexander 
the Great, was led in triumph into the city of the conqueron, 
a captire and in cdioins, to sate the eyes of the Roman 
lace. ^It entered Rkto the high designs of IVovideDCe 
government of w o rtd, during this middle and second period 
id universal liift&y, that each of the conquering nations would 
receive its full yienoure of justice fhnn anomer worse than 
itoelf, emerging oudd^ily ftom ohoci^ty, and chosen as 
instrumeotpf ita onnihilatidn or sulijection. But a still morn 
decisive exmn^ of the spirit of Roman conquests was the cruel 
deotruction of Carihngeuan^thO' third Punic war, begun without 


popu- 
iD the 
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any assignable motive, and from pure caprice. In this case no 
ot^r msistauce could be expected than the resigtance of despair, 
wUeh h«re, indeed, showed itself in all its energy. For seven- 
teen days the city was in flames, and the numbers that were 
exterminated amounted to 700,000 aouls, including the women 
and children "sold into slavery; s^o that this scene of horror 
served os an early prelude to tiic later destruction of Jerusalem. 
The wiser and more lament Sclpios had been against this war 
of extermination, and had had to contend with the self-willed 
rancour of the elder Cato; yet a Scipio conducted this war, 
and was the last conqueror over tho oglics of Carthage. And 
this was a man, universally accounted to be of a mild cha- 
racter and generous nature; and such ho really was in other 
respects, and in private life. But this reputation must be ap- 
parently estimated by tho Roman sfandord; for, whenever 
Kofiian interests were at stake, all mankind, and the lives of 


nations, were considered’ as of no importance. Besides, it is 
really not in the power of a ge.neral to do away with tlie cruelty 
of any received system of warforo. 

. Tlie example of the first great re-action of nations, too late 
aremsed, was sot by Ilrccco in the war of tho Achaian league. 
It terminated like Bill tho preceding wars; — Corinth was con- 
sumed, and its Astruction involved that of an infinite number 
of noble and beautiful works of art, belonging to the better 
ages of Greece. Among the nations of the north and west 
that lived under a y^^t (reoaud natural form of government, the 
Spanish distinguisnod tliomselves by a peculiar obstinacy of 
resistance. Scipio wo^ unable to conquer Numontia; the 
people who defended their liberty behind this rampart, set.firo 
to tno city, and tlie remaining .defenders devoted tncmselves to 
A voluntary death. In the public triumph which the Romans 
oelebrated on thb occasion, they were able to exhibit only a few 
brave Lusitanioos of a gigantic size. Now commenc^ tlte 


fiivil wars ; — the first wtis occasioned by Tiberius Gracchus, then 
loader of the popidor party at Romo. To undertake the 
ooiaplote justifiOBtion of ouy one of'tho leading men in the 
Romoa parties, would be an arduous, not to say Impracticable 
took ; yet we may positively assert of the ddef Gnu^us, tliat 
he was the best man of his party ; os the same obeervation itill 
mdy to the Scipios in tho opposite party PalricianL 

Tbo proposal of Gracchus was Uus — that the rights of Roman 
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citizens should be extended to the rest of Italy. It was in tho 
very nature of things that such a change, or at least one rery 
similar, should now take place, as in fact it did somewhat later; 
for after the conquest or so many provinces, the disproportion 
betwoeii the one all-ruling city, and the vast regions wnich it 
had subdued, was much too great to continue long. The armed 
insiirrcctinn of all the Italian nations thnt occurred soon afler, 
sufficiently proves of what vital importaliee this measure waa 
considered. But the pride oP the nihng Patricians was 
extremely offended at this claim — they regarded it as an 
attempt to subvert the ancient constitution of the country-*— and, 
in the revolt that ensued, Tiberius Gracchus lost his life. Fnjra 
that time forward the principles apparently contended for on 
both sides were mere pretexts — w’hether it were the maintenance 
of the law, and of the ancient constitution, as asserted by 
the Patricians — or the just claims of the people, and the ne- 
cessary changes which the altered circumstances of the times 
demHiiilcd, as alleged by tho opposite party. It was now on 
open struggle for oscendency between a few factious leaders and 
their partisans — a civil war carried on between fierce and for- 
midable Oligurchs. , 

The effusion of blood was still greater in the' troubles which 
the younger Coius Gracchus occasioned, an& which had the 
some motive and the same object as the preceding commotions, 
though conducted with more animosity', and stained by greater 
crimes; and in the Patrician party, the noblu'Bcipio, the hero of 
the third Punic war, fell a victim of ailbssination. Murders 
and poisoning were now every day more common ; and it 
became the practice to carry daggers under mantle. On 
this Occasion we may cite an observation, made not by any 
fiither of the church, or any Christian moralist ; but by a cele- 
brated German historian, who was in other respects an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the republican heroism of the ancients; 
“ Rome, the miutrooB of the world,” says he, drunk with the 
blood of natioDs, began now to rage in her entrails.'' Of 
Marins and SyUa^ oflif Whom next devolved the conduct of the 
Potneian and Plebeian putiesjn the civil war, now conducted 
oD a more extended scale, it is difficult to decide which of the 
two surpaaed the other in cruelty nid blood-thirstineM. 
Manus was indeed of m rudN* and. nui i u savage choractini bwt 
Bylla eviiKed porhops n mors systeolBtie and relentless ferocity. 

B 2 
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Both wpro great generals; and it was only after obtaining 
splendid victorica over foreign nations that tliey could tliink of 
turning their fury against their native city, after having spent 
thoir rage on the rest of mankind. The victories of Marius 
had delivered Rome from the mighty danger with which she 
had been menaced, by the irruption of tJie powerful tribes 
of the Cinibri and Teiitones — the first forerunner of the great 
northern emigration. Danger served but to arouse the 
Roman people to more triumphant exertions; and every effort 
of hostile resistance, wlien once overcome, tended only to 
conGrin their universal dominion. The greatest and most for- 
midable of these efforts of resistance was made by Mitbridates, 
King of Ponlus — it began by the murder of eighty thousand 
Romans in his dominions, and the simgltonenus revolt of all the 
Italian nations against the Roman sway. No enemy of the 
Romans, since Hannibal, hod formetl such a deep-laid plan as 
Mithridates, whose intension it was to unite in one anned cou- 
fedonicy against Rome all the nations of the north, from 
the regions of Mount Caucasus, os far os Gaul and the Alps. 
By his victories ov<j^r this enemy, Sylla prepared to i-etum to 
Romo, tom and convulsed by civil war; and on liis entry into 
the city, he treaUnl it with nil the infuriated vengeauee of 
B conqueror, proscribed, gave full loose to slaughter, and perpe- 
trated the most execrable atrocities. We may cite os a slrango 
instoiicQ of the still surviving greatness of the Romnn diameter, 
the fact, that Sylla, immediately after all this immense blood- 
shed, as if every tliinj^had passed in perfect coiifomiity to law 
and order, laid down tlio dictatorslun, retired peacefully to his 
estate, and there propareil to write liis own history. lu one 
resivect, however, ha was a flatterer of tiie multitude — he seems 
to navo thoroughly uudentiXHl the Roman people, for ho woa 
tllo first to introduce the games of tho dicui, those bloody 
eomhats of animals tlioso cruel gladiatoriBlfighta, which after- 
wards, under the emperors, became, like bread, one of the moot 
l|ldis|>onsnb]D necessaries to the Homan people, and one of tho 
moft important objects of coiiecm to its ndeim. For theao 
nine#, where tlie Roman cyo delighted to contemplate men 
ae%*Qt(Ml to certain death contend and wrestle with the most 
lava^ animals, Ponipey on one occoakui introduces! six 
bund^red Ilona on tho sreno, and Augustua, four hundred 
iMAthen. Thus did a Ihint blood, iR«r haTing been long 
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tlip prodf>niiiin!it passion of the party- Icadera of this all- 
rulliip’ penp'c*, becnnie an actual craving — a festive ciitortain- 
incnt hir the nuiltltiule. And yet the Homans nf tliis iige, 
Mheii VC consider their conduct in war — in the battles and 
victories they w»m, or tlie strength of cliaracter tlicv evinced, 
whether on the tented field, nr nn the arena of political 
contests, displayed an admirable, we might sometimes say 
a Buper-human, energy; so that we are often at a loss how to 
reconcile our admiration with ihe detestation which their 
actions unavoidably inspire. It was i\a if the iron-footed god 
nf war, Gmdivus, so liighlv roered from of old by the people 
of Hnmulus, actimlly lK*strodc the globe, and at every step 
sinick nut new torrents nf hlr>od; or as if the dark I’lutu 
had emerged from the ^h>ss of eternal night, escorted by all iho 
vengeful spirits of the lower world, by all the Furies of passion 
and insatiable cupidity, by the blood-thirsty demons nf murder, 
to establish his vasible empire, and cfect his throne for ever on 
the earth. There can be no d^ubt that if the llomnii liistoiy 
were divested nf its accustomed rhetoric, nf all the patrioUc 
maxims and trite layings of |>oliticians, and were presented 
with strict and minute accuracy in oil ill living reality, every 
humane mind would be deeply shocked at sucli a picture of 
tragic truth, and penetrated with the profoujidest detestation and 
horror. The liccntlousne^ of Roman manaers, too, was really 
gigantic; bo that the moral corruption of the GrccUs appears in 
comparison ii mere infant essay in the school of vice. 

The civil wars that next followed in all essential points 
the same character with the first, though the fearful recollection 
which still dwelt in men’s minds, of the times of 3Iariiis and 
Syllo, tended to introduce at first a certain caution in all exter* 
nil prix*ee(lingB ; but in die course of their progress, dicse wan 
resumed the sanguinary character of the earlier civil contcitj. 
The proper circle of the Roman conquests, whnao natural cif- 
rumfinvnee was now marked out bv oil the couniries Ordering 
on the Mcditernmeon, was in the second period of the civil wan 
pretty well filled np by Cssar and Pompey— by Pompey on the 
ride of Asia, and by Cenr on the fide nf the incomparably 
more fimnidoble and more warlike natjons of the north-western 
frontier. The conquest of Gaul was achieved by on uncommon 
effurion of fauman blood, even ooooiding to a Roman eftimslion ; 
and in the fifty bnttlca related by C«tar to hare been fought in 
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ths Gallic war, in the complete subjugation of Spain, in the 
first wars on the Germanic frontiers and in Britain, as well as 
in the north of Africa against Juba, aud against the son of 
Mithridates, the number of men left on the field is computed at 
twelve hundred thousand ; and it is to be observed that as Cresar 
is his own historian, these estimates hiivc in part been given by 
himself. Yet he was praised for the goodness and mildness of his 
character ; but this praise must be measured by the Roman 
standard, and it is an fur trua tlmt Cirsar was by no means vin- 
dictive, nor in general suhjert to passion, nor cruel without a 
motive. I hit, whenever his interest required it, he was careless 
what blood he spilled. The war between Cu'sar and roinpey 
extended over all the provinces and regions of the Roman world ; 
but, when eomjULTor, Cavsar formed and followed up the plan 
of completing and Voiisnlidatlng his victory by a system of lenity 
and enneiliiition. ^^hth all his indefatigable activity and con- 
auniinate wlsilom, with al^the eipiiinlmity, prudence, and energy 
of his character, he appears toJia\e been still weak enough to 
imagine tlmt the laurels he had aetjuired, in a way unequalled 
by any, were insuflicient without the diadem — at least lie gave 
oeonsion for such a aij^qilcion. And so the stx'oiid BrutiLs perpe- 
trated dn his person the act, for which the elder hotl been so 
highly coiiimenih*il by all Roman historians. To relate tlie 
siibsequont civil war of Bnitiis and Cassius, the reconciliation 
between Antony and Octavius, wliicli involveil the death of 
Cicero, the now niptuiv and war between tlie latter ri\als, would 
Servo only to swell this account of Rome and her dwllnies. 
Thos« oontesta terminated in the estaldishnient of monandiy, 
when the blomiy pnm'riptions and civil wars of preceding times 
were forgotldhi, and Octiivius under tlie name of Augustus, 
mppeored ns tha restorer of gimcrul |>eaee, and the first absolute 
monarch of the UomOn world ; — a monarch whose long reign 
WU on the whole very happy, when eompared with previous 
tiinos, Olid who during his iif'e was half-deifieil by his subjects. 
Unlimited power was still clothed and ludf veiled in the old re- 
pnUican forms and expronsious ; and the recollection of Coaar'i 
tkto Was tno present to the mind of the cautious Augustus, for him 
0 Tor to neglect tluwe forms am) usages. It would really appear 
■i if the world destined to breath for a timo in peaces and 
to r o poae awhilo from those wher worn, before md a 

higher peace dMCcoded, and bojoine ruiUe on ike eaith^and 
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alonr with that other, higher eld(1 diviue ponce, a new anil spiritual 
combat, waged not with the w^arlike parties of olil, nor even 
with external and earthly pow'er, but with the secret and iutor- 
nal cauae of all thoso agitations, and all tliat injustico in the 
world. 

A golden age of literature and poetry served now to adnni 
the general peace, which the mighty Augustus kail conferi^l on 
the conquered world. Tliia poetry was, however, but a late 
harvest which flourislied towards tfic autumn of declining piigaii- 
iam. Plautus and Terence we can rogonl merely as tolerably 
successful imitators of the Greeks. Tlie beautiful diction and 
]>oelTy' of Virgil and Horace are In a gunenil survey of literature 
chiedy valuable, inasmui li a.s they gave a noble reKnement to a 
language which, in inodt-rn ages, and l•\cn still among ourselves, 
1ms l)ecii universally current; hut all this |H>otry, including that, 
which the richer, more c tjtioiH, aiij more inventive fancy of 
Ovid pnMlueod, can be coiimdcrcnl hv [Mislerity as only a very 
iliin gli juiiiig after the full hlistin and rich harvest of Gn‘ciaii 
poetry ajid art. The real poiMry of the Iloman |K*ople lay 
eUt*>v)iero ilian in tlioso arlifici.d eniii|Mi‘4ii^)nH of (ireek scholars. 
It must 1 m! souglit for in the festive games of the circus, wliicli 
tile prudent Augustus nocr negliH’t<sl — in those theatrical eom- 
bata, where the gloiliator, wr<‘stliiig with death, knew how to 
fall and die with dignity, when he wished to obtain the plaudits 
of the multitude — in tliat clrcii.< in (me, wliich tm often after- 
wanls resoimdeil witfi the cry ofiui infuriated pojnilace : “ Chrij- 
tiaiios ad leones!’' *' tlic ChrislioJis to the lions, the Christiaus to 
the lions!” 

In the department of histori', the case was ven' diiferent from 
what it was in poetry. Tliere (he strong practical sense of the 
Romans, their profound political sagacity^ the far wider circle of 
their |M>liLical relations, gave them a decided advantage over the 
Greeks, who can sliow no historian pK>ssesscd of the simple 
grandeur of Cffiaar', — a style as rapid, and ns straightforwaid, 
as iho exploits of Cksot himself ; or distinguished, Ime TaciUifl, 
by that deep insight into the abyas of human comiption ; while 
to Livr must be asaigned a place by the side at least of the meet 
iUustnoas Gredts. Among the Romana, politicaJ eloquenca 
and philoeophy, that uniAp of the two, such as prevails in 
Cicero's wntings, as wall as by (he greater magnitude and pM- 
tical impoftancs of An snlgects wlii^ boA ftnuid for ducoanniy 
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possefli A peculiar charm and value. At this period, the study 
of Greek philosophy was regarded and prosecuted by the Romans 
merely os an useful auxiliEuy to eloquence ; and in the general 
depravity of morals, and amid the utter indifference for public 
misery and universal bloodshed, the philosophy of EpicuruB 
naturally found the most admirers. It was only at a later 
period, when, under the better emperors, some men hod under- 
taken the task of the moral regeneration of the Roman people 
and the RomEui state, that those who entertained this great 
design sought for tlie last plank of national safety in the stoical 
philosophy, which harmonised so well witli the austere gravity 
of the Roman character. Then this philosophy obtaiiiwl nume- 
rous followers among tlio Romans, as in earlier times it had 
found favour with many of them, esjMHially among the Jiiri‘>t3- 
* In the whole circle of human seieiices, jiirispnidenee is that 
deportment of intellect, ii^whirli the Romans have thought with 
the moat originality, and have exerted the greatest iiiKuence ; 
oud which, by means of their Writci'S, has obtained at once a 
very great degree of refinement, and a very wide diffusion. 
Ccesor had formed thi^ pnqect of a general digest of Roman laws; 
but this great design, like so many olbers he bad cntcrtaineil, 
was loft unexocutwl ; nml the ago of Augustus at least w'ns dls- 
tinguisliD<l by two gn^at lawyers of op|>osite sebrnds. It is by 
the scientific jiirispnidenee which they have bequeathed to |>os- 
tority, more tlion oy any tiling else, that the Romans Im^e ex- 
erted n mighty inlluence on nfter-oges. It must strike us at 
first sight as smgidar tliat a nation which, in its exteninl rela- 
tions, niid risen to gTcatiiess, and iiuU^l hail foiiiuleil its greut- 
ncss, on so fearful an access of iiijustiee, shoulil have risen to 
such eminence in the science of jurispnidenee, as the Homans 
undoubtedly hare, the inju.^itiee of their conduct towards 

other stutes and nations this |>eople well knew how to conceal 
under Imd fornks, and establish on legal titles ; and it often 
happened that, by the inroiicislcnt conduct of other nationss 
th^ were able to give a colouring of equity to their acts, and 
show on their side the strirt letter of law. 

In the next plact\ the Roman junsprudenco refmrded more 
immediately the relations of private life, and all me artificial 
forms of civil Iaw ; and we ran well conceive that i people liko 
tho Romans, distinguished far lo sound n judgment and such 
strong practical mse, and whose minds wure eo exduiiveJy benl 
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ou civil life, and iLs varioiis rclotiona, sliould have attained such 
dlsluictinn in the science of. civil jurisprudence, notwithstanding 
the ciiominus iniquity of their conduct in the wider historicu 
de|>artmciit of international law ; and here we may End an ox- 
plaiiution of that apparent contradiction l)etwDen law and injus- 
tice, such as wc find frequent examples of in liuman nature and 
in the records of history. 

There is also another element of contradiction in the Roman 
law, considered both in itself, and in its relation to other'codes 
— a enntraJictlon which strongly |>ervadcil the whole theory of 
that legislation, and may furnish us with a clue to a right 
juilgmeiit on the Roman jurispnuleiire, and on the influence it 
li.Ls c\creisoil on |K)slcrity. This is the distinction between 
stric t or ahs'ilute law, and the law of equity, that is to say, the 
law r|iialiliid by historical clreumstauces. In the Germanic 
law, as it is a law of ciistun and ain^ent usage, a law ijiialified 
hv times and cimimstamvs, the principle of equity is mop© 
pR'domlnajit ; and wc have, imlecd, reason to regret , that this 
natuc mid original legislation of the inoilern European nations 
shoulil, hy the |)revQiling influence of llnj more scientifle juris- 
pnuli iice of ancient Romei lm>c been castiinto the background, 
in pmporlion ns tliosc nations began to mistake the true cha- 
meter of tliclr historical antiquity. The Roman jurisjiruilcncc, 
os it deals in rigid formulas, and adlieres to the strict letter, 
inclines more towards rigid and absolute law ; and its spirit 
lias something okla to tlie stem international policy of the 
ancient Romans. Dut is this strict and absolute law a fit cri- 
terion lo apply to cartldy concerns, can it bo a true itandard 
of liuinan justice, in its more large and general appbcatioiis to 
the great Iroiisactitms of universal history, and in its relations 
to divine justice 7 Ever^' tiling absolute^nd such undoubtedly 
is s/rirf law, in the relations of private, and Btill more In those 
of public life), — every tiling absolute is sure to provoke its con,- 
trary, and if continued^ will occasion smxressivo reactioai, that 
can terminate only in the mutual destruction of cemflicting 
parties — the inevitable result of all contests carried to extreme 
lengths — unless some higher principle of peace inlerrene to 
compose and determine them by a divine law of equity. 

But if tills coiicihatiug principle do not pronoanoe its seo* 
teuce, or if it be noC attended to^ extretfie iiyustioe only OD 
sprijig from this rigid and inflexible application of extnma law ( 
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and thii ia quite in the spirit of the old saying of the Jiiriste, 
which we must here apply in a more general sense, in order to 
estimate with truth and accuracy the nature of the contests 
which divide the world. “Let justice be done,” they say (and 
the word is here used in the juridical sense of strict and abso- 
lute law), — “let justice be done, though tlie world should be 
ruined.” And we may well say in reply: — Woe to mankind, 
woe to every individual, woe t^) the world, were they doomed 
to bo finally judged according to this rigid justice, and this 
rigid justice only, by Him who alone has the power and the 
right to dispense Hum severe justice unto inen; and judge them 
by its ndes. But Hlnce such full and inexorable justice belongs 
to God only, who is incapable of error; and since all human 
justice is hut the temjmrary delegate the divine ; it should 
uacCBsarily bo mild, indulg<*nt, qualified by circumstances ; and 
should on tlie principle of, equity be as lenient as possible, and 
be over mindful of its duo limits. And this principle is appli- 
cable to the most important os*^ well as the most insignificant 
relations of life, and is ho thoroughly eonnccte<l witli them all 
that, acconling as wq adopt the one or the other principle of 
strict and absolute luw, or of mild equity, the whole of nur 
conduct, opinions, and views of the world must diffiM'. The 
power of the state is only a temporary and delegftteil power, 
destined to accomplish Inc emls of divine justice ; and ibis 
dignity, indeed, is sufficiently exalted, and llio resiHmsihility 
attached to it sufficiently groat; but this Biiprcme liummi jua- 
tico, unleos it disroganl its own limits, as well as tlnxso of 
mankind, ia not divine justice, nor the immediate authority of 
Gi'ifi, nor God himself. 


The old hereditary vice and fundanimtal error of the Roman 
government and, indrtri, of the Roman j>enplo, was that |>o- 
litieal idolatry of the state. In which tin* false theory of strict 
and abaoliite Uw was of itself calculateil to lead. Although 
th« abaoluts power of Augustus was still somewhat veiled under 
thn old fiinivs of the republic, vet even in bis reign comnieiicod 
the ftirmal deification of the person of the prince, and, under 
the Buoceeding emperors it exceeded all bounds, and descended 
to the bewit. loiius of adulation. And even if this idolatry hud 
been pudl| not lo exclusivelv to the person of an Aiipistus or a 
'^benua, il to the idem of the state ideotiSed with that person; 
mud if thm the red object of that pegnn worship Imd l^n in 
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the latest, as in the earliest timcji, Rome, the eternally pro- 
sperous, the everlastingly powerful, the wurlJ- destroying, ami 
people-devouring lloiiie, to which every thing must frill a saeri- 
firo; still it was not the less a thorough ]xilitical idolntry. 
And f&s a sensual worship of nature ciiiincntly cliaraetcrised 
the piielical religion of the Greeks — as the ahusive rites of 
magic were peculiar to the false mysteries of Eg> pt — so this 
thinl and greatest aUerration of paganism — political idolatry iu 
its most i’rightrul jliape, formcc} the distinguishing cliQroctcr 
and leading j)rinciple of the Roman state, from the earliest to 
the latest peniKl r»r its liistory. 

Under Augustus, the Roman empire was well-nigh rounded 
off ill extent, sinre the g<-H)grn|dilcaJ sltimtion, as we before 
observed, of all the coyntries bonlering on the Meditciranean, 
might be ronsldered a siifhcientlv wlile natural frontier. The 
omutnes on tlie mast of Alnca were protected by the contiguous 
deserts; on the iiorthcni side of the empire, whirh was more 
menaced bv invasion, the strongly fortHied borders of the 
Rhin e and the Danube formed a secure barrier. Tou nrds the 
eastern anil Asiatic frontier, the I’arthians were indeed a 
powerful and formidable enemy; but therl was no jiroljjibility 
they would ever seek, as the I’ersians liad unco done, to lauie- 
tnite so far Ix'yond their iKiundaries; while, oil the othrr liand, 
the Roniaiis had in) real interest In exieiiding their ei)nt|iiesU 
further into that region, or into the interioj' parts of rentral 
Asia, as such a |>oliey would only lead them further fmin the 
centre of their empire and their pjwer, now unalterahly fixed 
in lloJv, and the old etemaJ city. The thoughts and feelings 
of ali the better Romans were no longer tunicil on the aggran- 
disement of their empire, but solely and exclusively on a great 
intemai regeneration of public morals, and, as far as was prae- 
ticable, of the state itself, according to lliose ideal coneeptioiij 
which they formed of old Rome in her better and more ,pro- 
vp^Dus flays. These projects of social regeneration were 
nearly in the jrame spirit and of the some tendency as those 
wbicfi the belter emperors of succeeding ages, a Trajan ajid a 
Manms Aurelius, actually' attempted to accomplish. Others 
ogam were filled with apprehensions for tho future ; olid ^U, 
indeed, might they entertain the most alarming presentiments; 
for when the lirenbousiieBs of public morals was growing to a 
inOfv and more frarful height, and a focoevion of indcdellt 
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emperors was liaateninf^ the rlnwnfal nF the state, the strong” 
foilificalions of the northern frontier could alford little protec- 
tion, and the nations oF the north must burst in without resist- 
ance upon the empire. This event did really occur, though at 
B much later period; hut all that was to precede that event — 
tlio quarter whence the new principle would rise up in the 
world, that was to overcnine Home lierself, and regenerate 
mankind — all this was certainly not anticipated by any Roman 
of those times, however gencrt)us and cxalt^l might be his sen- 
timents, and profound ninl penetrative his undcistamling. Nav, 
when this phenomenon did actually appear, it was but too evi- 
dent that tiiey were at (ii'st unable to seize and eomprehend its 
meaning and purport. And what was, then, that new power 
which was to cniu]uer, and ilid really conquer, tlic earthly cni\- 
quorors of the world? The old universal empire of Persia, and 
tne Biibsoquent one of Maec<lon, had long since passed awav, 
and disappeared from the face of the car th. Tl lie oppressiM; 
military ilespotisiu of Rome lied to fear no rival that would at 
all equal her in j)ower. The iiillueiiee of the (ireck pliilnsopliv, 
which had preMously sunk into great degeiiemcv, was com- 
pletely dehaseil umler tho yoke of Roman domination, and 
narely sulhred to adorn and dlgiilFy the Roman sway, still 
less to work a fuiulameutal cimiigo and reform in the Roman 
government. 

It was tho divine power of love, tried in sufferings, and sari i- 
licing to high love itself, not only life, but every eartlilv desire; 
fuiil from which prooewltHl tho new wonls of a now life, a new 
light and moral and divino scionce, that was In unfohl new 
viowfl of thi world, introduce a new organisation of society, 
find give A new form to luiman oxistenee. And such wns that 
primitivo energy of Christian love, which displaycil itself in tlio 
internal harmony and ch^ union of the Christian church ; in 
the rapid diffusion of \{» doHriiies through oil the countries and 
among all the nations of tlio then known world; in its couragoous 
roeiataiieo to all the assaults of persecution; in ilie careful pre- 
•arvotion of its purity from all alloy and corruption; in its finuer 
consolidation and more manifola doreJopment in words, and 
work** tmd deeds ; in writings and in life; that not many genera- 
tion*, and but a few eenturitaii had passed away, before ChrUtianity 
became a ruling power in the world — an indirect and apirituid 
power, indeed, but moro than any other actiro and influifiitiml. 
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A on Eliaa in the Old TLStnniciit, uhicli wc linvo 

rJreailv had ix ia-siDu to Litc,iiiay be applietl to the imporceptihlc 
he^niiings of this preat itiorul levolulioii, produced iu the 
world hv a new efl'ort of GihI’s power. Wlien tlio prophet, 
from the bottom of Ills 'ioul, lind slplied after deatl), ami had 
jounievcd for the space of forty days to^^ards ilie holy nonni- 
tiiiii of Jloieh, tlie splcMidoiir uiul omihpoleiiee of the Deity 
were revealed to lilm^ and poised bcfoie his iiioilal c) es. 
Tlicre came a preat and strong wiinl, winch overthrew the 
niouii tains niid split the i-ocks; hut, as the Scripture saitli, Gixl 
w:is not in tl:c wind. There came afterwariis a violent earth- 
quake with liip — but God W4is neither in the carthi]uuke, nor 
in the Hre. Now there arose the soft breath and gentle 
wliistl'ng of a tender ^ir : in this, Klias recognised the imine- 
diiite presence of his Gml, and in awc and reverence he veiled 
iiis fai-e. 8ucli os the oiipiu of Christianity, os compai’cd with 
tlic all-aubduinp and w r)i Id-eonvulsiiTg sway of the conquciiiig 
nations i»f iiixixHlliip ages. , 

In the last years of Augustus, the first deified emperor, 
occurs the hlrtli of our 8a\iour; in the lime of Tibcria?, the 
foumlatmii of the Christian religion; anJ^ii tlie relgii of Nero, 
the lirst |)erfe€tJy auihcntic rc'cord of that great event in the 
Roman History. I'lierc is, indeed, mi account which says 
that, previously, Tiberius, on the rc|>ort of the riomaii go- 
vernor, Ponlius iMale, had received inFomiatiuii of the new 
Tvligiou, and had made a fonrud proposal to the senate to jiloco 
Christ arnoiig the gods, according to the Roman custom, and 
io declare him worthy of divine honours. It is true, indeed, 
tiiBt the siiigld tefltinioiiy of TeKulliaii, on which this account 
reals, is not of lucli weight and historical importance os not to 
be obiioxioua to many serious doubts, which perhaps, however, 
have been carried somewhat too far. It still rciunias a clear 
historical testimony on a matter of fact; and os long hj this is 
susceptible of a natural explanation, it argues a penerse spirit 
of histnriemi mticism, or rathiT a total absence ol all crilicisui, 
to bo ever su^>ecting labricaiions and Buppoeilitious writings. 
That an occouat ol tliis great event might, nay, must ahnost 
neoesaarily', have been transmitted to Ibnno by the Roman 
procurator of the province of Judea^ is proved by iluJ narrative 
of Tacitus, who coiinecls the name of thia gorenior with the 
first meDtioo of the Christians. Such oo occooat may liavo 
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been CEisily Bcnt even by the Roman captains, who were in 
Palestine, and one of whom we know, as an eye-witness, gave 
such a memorable testimony in favour of the Son of God, who 
had died upon the cross ; for, according to the general tradi- 
tion of the church, this man afterwards l)ecame a Chribtian. 
There is, again, in the character of Tiberius, nothing at all at 
Tariance with this account; for, however dark, and mistrustful, 
and cruel, and corrupt might be the character of that emperor, 
WB cannot deny ho was possessed of a powerful and pro- 
found understanding, lie was by no means nnsuseeptihlc of 
religious impressions, nor indifiVrent on matters of religion; 
but ho followed therein his own peculiar views and opinions; 
and hence it is quite natural that )ns attention should be easily 
drawn to any extraordinary religious evpnt. He detested, and 
oven persecuted, the Egyptian idolatry and the Jewish >\oishlp, 
and ordered that the sacerdotal robes and sacred vessels of their 
priests should be burned. ' lie had a strong faith in destiny, 
was somewhat addicted to astrology, and dreaded signs in the 
heavens. If his hostility tnward.s tne Jews, and his persecution 
of that nation, bn alIcgo<l tis an objection to the truth of this 
narrative (ns if it we^Jj absolutely necessary that he should hav'e 
confounded the ChristiaiiR with the Jews), wo may reply that 
this is a purely arbitrary hypothesis, and that it is far more 
natural to conclude, thnt when Tiberius had received from 
Pilate, dr other Roman captains, certain intclligenee of the lifc 
and death of our Saviour, he was, no doubt, informeil by these 
eye-witnesses of the hatre<l and pereecutinn which our L^avlou^ 
had Biistainod from the Jews. The single fact, indeed, that 
Christianity WM so much opposed to ih? pagan worship and the 
political idolatry of the Romojis — as, for inslancc, to the sneri- 
nce before the image of the emperor— was in all probability 
not Itated nor cleariy expliuBcil in this first account, composed 
Vy persons very Kttlo orquaintctl with the tnic nature of the new 
raTclation. Otherwise such nn accoimt wrudd have produced on 
a mail imbued with Roman prejudiccsi, no other impression but 
that of aYefsion ^d disgust. The idea and proposal itself, of 
regarding an extraordinary man, endowed with wonderful and 
divine power, as God. and as worthy of divine Iionourt, haa 
nothing at all improbable in itself, or at all inconsistent with 
Roman ritiBS and usages, or with Roman opinions respecting 
gods and dtiSed men. The only thing rcidly impndMle in 
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tlic ^holc affair ip, that the senate at tliat time should have 
dnrr*d tn npj)05e and contrwlict Tiberius in this matter. How- 
ever, if the ‘Senate, os wc may easily imagine, were hostile to 
the jirnpnsal of TiU'rius, it was easy for them to adopt some 
evasive form, and indireetly to impede and set aside this niat- 
Ur, ^^hirh, as it regarded old national rites, fell entirely withiD 
tlicir jurisdic tion. J 3 ut this cireiinistanrc, as we said before, u 
tlip only thing whirh apjiears at nil exaggerated in this oc- 
enunt. It is easy to understand from this how the proposition 
nf Tiberius, which was never carried into execution, should 
Im^ e fallen into complete oblivion, and should never have come 
tn the knowletlgc of Taritus; as we may conclude, from his 
nceount of the Christians, that he would not otherwise have suf- 
fiTcd this cimimptance to pass nnnntietHl. Singular and re- 
markahle as this fact nfliy be, it is of no importance in itself; it 
forms niilv a single incident in the strange and contradictory 
impresslnns whirli the new religion pwolueed on the minds of 
the Ilnmaus. A |\assage nf Suetonius, in his history of Clau- 
diu«», would shnw that tlie Cbrisfians were confounded with tho 
Jews; fnr, .«iiK>aking nf that emperor, he says, ‘'he expelled tlio 
Jew s from the capital, for, at the instlj^tion of Chmtus, they 
were ever exciting tmuhlcs In the stale.’ tTirrshis, in the Greet 
pronuni'lnlioii, has the same sound as Christus ; and we may 
easily conceive, that what the Christians said of their invisible 
Lonl and Master, that he interdicted them such and such paguQ 
rites, mav, in a matter so totally strange and unintelligible to 
the Romans, have been easily misunderstood, bj applying to a 
chief and party leader actually in existence. In the some wav, 
by the troubles sjxiken of in the passage above-cited, may oe 
mider^tixMl the accustomed and ju^ refusal of thd Christians to 
comph with the illicit demands of the jMiguns. 

A (idler light is thrown on this subject by the narrative of 
Toeilus in his history of Nero ; and, however much the Chris- 
tian religion may bo misrepresented by the Roman historian, 
his account has still a character thorou^ly historical, and amidst 
its very misropresen Lation.^ is perfectly intelligible, if we lake 
rare to distinguish tho chief historical traits. When Nero, at 
the height of nis crimes and presumption, had act Rome on (iiw 
in order to hare a llrely and dramatic spectacle of the burning 
Troy, he aAer wards strore to screen himself from the odium of 
this misdeed, and to throw the blame entirely upon the Chris- 
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tiauB^ who miub liave been then tolerably numerous in Home. 
TEMntui thinks they were not the authors of the conHagration 
laid to their charge ; and his feelings revolt at the inhumau 
cruelties which .Nero inflicted upon them ; but, he adds, many 
horrible things were said of them, and that it was known in 
jwrticular they were animated by sentiments of hatred towards 
the whole human race. That we arc to understand by this 
hatred towards the human race nothin? more than that rigid 
rejection by the Christians of all the idolatrous rites, maxims, 
aod doctrines nf the heathen world, is perfectly evident of it- 
self. Among the horrible tilings of which the Christians were 
accused, we are in all probability to imderstand tlie repasts of 
Thyestu^ fox their enemies make use of that very term in their 
accusations j — accusations which were received with eager cre- 
dulity by a populace that held them in abhorrence. Although 
this charge was no doubt afterwortls the effect of inalieious 
calumny and deliberate fpjschood, yet it is very possible that a 
misconception may originally have given rise to it, and 
that this accusation, cgregiously false as it was, proceeded from 
nn obscure and confused knowledge of the mystery of the holy 
socriBco, and of the ^pception of the sacrament in that divine 
feast of love solemni.^ed in the Christian iLSseinblles. 

Even in the official report, which the better and well-meaning 
younger Pliny transmitted to Trajan in the year 120, while he 
was governor of Pontus ami llitnynia, wc can clearly discern 
tho embarrassment of the generous Homan, who was at a loss 
how to consider the new religion, so perfectly mysterious 
and totally inexplicable did it np|>enr to him ; and who in 
consequence was ({uite undetermined what he was to do, n.nd 
how he WHS to treat tho matter. He writes that, according to 
the confessions wrung from the Christians by torture, after tho 
Roman custom^ they were found to entertain an excessive, 
■tran^, hoteremneous, and very perverse, faith or su|)crBtition ; 
but that in other respects Ihev uero iieople of irreproacluiblc 
morals, and who, on a certain day of the week, Sundav, assem- 
bled in tho morning to sing Uie praises of their God, CkrisL, oml 
to engage tlicmselves to the fiilHlment of the most important 
precepta of virtue, and that they met a^n in the evening to 
enjoy a nmple and blameless repast. He odds that tlieir num- 
bers had already increased to such an extent that tho altars of 
pagoniom were nearly abandoned ; and that a great number of 
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womeD, boyi, and children belonged to their sect. He ia at a 
loss to know, with respect to the latter, whether he should niakd 
njiv dilference in the degree of punuhment which, it nppeara, 
they have inevitably incurred uncicr the old Romans laws against 
all societies and firatemities not sanctioned by the state ; and 
cm this subject he demands further instructions from tha 
emperor, in this memorable oHiciol letter, which is still extant, 
and contains the most ancient portrait of the Christians drawn 
by a Roman hand. 

Thus then, in this period of the world, in this decisive cciiia 
bctwc^en ancient and modem times, in this great central point 
nf history, stood two powers opposed to each other. — On one 
hand, we behold Tibenua, Coiigiiln, and Nero, .the eartlily gods, 
and absolute masters of the W'orld, in all tlio pomp and splendour 
nf uncient paganism — sAinding, as it were, on the very summit 
and verge of the old world, now tottering to its ruin : — and, oi> 
tho other hand, wo trace the obscure* rise of on almost imper- 
ceptible jwiiit of light, from which the whole modem world was 
to spring, ojid whose further progress and full development, 
through all Bucceediug sges, constitutes the tnio purport of 
modern huiory, I 
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LECTURE X 

* On the ClmBtinn Point of Vieyv in the PhiloRophy of History. — The 
OriKiii of CliriBtiaiiity, considered in referent e to the Political World. 
— Decline of the llomau Empire. 


A KEfiULAn history of tliolife of our Saviour, ri3coun ted like any 
other historical ucciin eiice, would, in my opinion, be out of plate 
in a philosophy of history. The subject is either too viLst for 
profane history, or in its first beg-inning-s too obscure, wlietber 
we coualdor its internal importance, or in a mere historical point 
of view, its outward appearance. A thinking, and in his way 
well-thinking Homan, when 4ie had obtained a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the life of our Saviour from the accounts 
of the Hon;an procurator, or otltcr Roman dignitaries in Pales- 
tine, miglit have cx^iressed himself respecting the whole trans- 
action in the following terms : “ Tliis is a very extraordinary’ 
inaHi endued with \>ondcrful and divine power (for such vague 
and general admiration might well be indulged in by a heathen, 
wlio yet adhennl to the fundamental doctrines of fiis ancestral 
faith), a man who, lie would continue to say, has produced a 
great moral revolution in minds, and was, according to the most 


rrcHliblc testimony, of the purest character and most rigid morals, 
who taught inucii that was Bublimc on the imniortuJity of the 
Bou\ and the sdcrcts of futurity ; but who w as accused by bis 


Boui ami tno sdcrcts ol tutunty ; but wlio w as oocu 
enemies, and dellvcrol over to death by his own peopl 


accused by bis 

enemies, ann ueiivcro a over lo neain uy iiis own people.” Sucli, 
pcrbai>R, would have been the judgment of a Tacitus, had he 
orawn his infomialiou from belter and less polluted source. So 
long, however, ds all these transactions were confined to tlic 
sniul province of Judea, tJio soundest and best conslltuted Roman 
mind could Iiayd scarcely felt a more thou passing regret at th« 
perpetration of so signal an act of nrivatc injustice, and w'OulJ, 
in other respects, have not rcgnrdco it aa an event which could, 
in a Roman point of view, be termed historico], or wortliy to 
occi^y a place in the more extended circle of his o^vn world. 

It wai only when Christianity hod become a power in the 
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^orld — the principle of a new life, and of a new form of life 
totoJly diFFering’ from all preceding- fomiB of existence, that it 
began to attract the attention of the Romans, as a remarkable 
historical occurrence. How perfectly unintelligible, strange, 
and mysterious, this mighty event at its oripn, and for a long 
time afterwords, appeared to the Romans; now erroneous and 
absurd were their opinions and conduct in regard to the Chris- 
tian religion, we have already shown by some characteristic 
examples. . 

On the other hand, when wo itcw the whole transaction with 
the eye of faith — when wc consider all that lia.s since grown up 
ill the world out of beginnings apparently so small — the case 
changes its sis|>cct in our regard ; and we arc then inclined to be- 
lieve that the mvsteries and miracles of our Saviour’s life and 
death — nav, the whole system of his do<;trine, which is intimately 
oonnectetl with tlmsc mysteries and miracles, and is itself tlie 
greatest mystery and miracle, should he abandoned exclusively 
to religion, and, as they transcend the ortlinory sphere of history 
would be misplaced in a work of*this nature. 1 will, therefore, 
pre-8upp<isc a knni\ ledge of these sacred mysteries, and, without 
cmteriiig into any examination of them, w^ll eiidcavoiir to de- 
seribo tile state of the world, and the aspect of society, when 
the Cliristian religion Brst made its appearance. A notice of 
some particular points of doctrine, connected with politics and 
history', either in respect to the post or to the future, is by no 
means incompatible with my plan ; but a complete cxaminalioa 
nf the whole system of Crmstian doctrines, as of any other 
great system of doctrine or philosophy, would, for the reason I 
have alleged, be quite misplaced in a w'ork of this description. 
I will, in the next place, endeavour to show the historical 
iiidueiico which this divine power has exerted, and point out 
how, from its very origio, and still more in its progress, it 
entirely renovated the face of the world. 

Doubtless, the philosophy of history forms an essential part 
of the sciencalpf divine and human things — things the 

mode of conceiving or treating diem, should be rarely and even 
never entirely separated. For bow is it possible to attain to a 
just and correct knowledge of human things, in any deportment 
□f life and science, unless they be viewed in relation to, and con- 
nexiou witl^ tbe divine principle which or directs them? 

A certain medium, however, Is to be obe ci red^ and tbo limits 
t2 
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must be clearly and accurately traced between divine and human 
things^ lest the one department should be confounded with the 
other. For as it is very prejudicial to religion to make it merely 
a matter of learned historical research ; so it is inconsistent with 
the object of historical philosophy to transform it into a mere 
Beries of roli^jious meditations. Undoubtedly, historical philo- 
sophy can, and ought, to assume the divine principle in man — tho 
divine image planted in the human breast — as the great pivot 
of human nestiny, the main and essential point in universal his- 
tory, and the restoration of that image as the proper purpose of 
mankind. 

Th\is tho philosophic historian may endeavour, ns I have 
attempted, to point out tho divine truth contained in the primi- 
tive revelation, tho original word which was current among tho 
nations of the primitive age, in the seednd period of the world — 
the decisive crisis, between ancient and modern times — he will dis- 
cover in the Christian rclfg-ion, the sole principle of the subsequent 
progress of mankind: and tho distinctive character and intel- 
lectual importance of tho third or lost epoch of the wnrlil, he will 
find only in that light, which, emerging from the primitive revela- 
tion, and the rcligiq;! of love established by the Redeemer, has 
ihone ever clearer and brighter with the progress of ages, and has 
changed and regenerated not only government and science, but 
the whole system of human life. Here is the principle which 
furnishes tho plan of classification for all the great epochs of 
history. From this philosophic survey of lustory, the historian, 
in the aocnmpriahmeiit of his task, may, witli great propriety, point 
out and illustrate tho ways and view's of Diviuo Pitividenee in 
Uin conduct nf particular nations and ages, nnd in the destiny 
of remarkable personages, nr historical characters, when thoso 
views and ways are stnkiiigly perceptible to our feelings. Yet 
it is better tliat this train of obserrations should not be too sys- 
tematicolW prosecuted, but slioiild be introduced oocasion^y 
only, and aa it were episodically, in those passages of history, 
where inch reflections naturally present themsell^ : and they 
should ever be confined within tne limits of a modtft sug;^tion; 
for all these reflections ore only the esoteric spifit— the internal 
religious idea of hIston\ Otherwise, tlie historian will be ex- 
pos^ to tile danger intrcKluciug a system of providential 
designs prematurely formed according to human insight and 
humUi sagacity, into the yet unfinished drama of the world's 
hiatory, vniooe comprehoniiii'e vostneas and hidden mysteriesii 
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l^ides, far exceed the narrow limits of all tliat man can (5on- 
celvc, judge, and know, with certainty. And this ia a defect 
whii’h many writers have not entirely avoided in their otherwiso 
very religious meditations on univers^ history. So far, how'cver, 
[LS tlie lii^jtorian confines his train of reflections within the modest 
limits of a mere partial explanation, and di>es not prematurely 
anticipate the general scheme of divine polity, or plunge too 
deeply, and with presumptuous confidence, into its details ; he 
will find much and obvious matter for such considerations, in 
the visible selection of particular individuals, and particular 
nations, and even ages, for the accomplishment of ccrtuiii ends, 
for the attainment on their part of prosperity, glory, or some 
high object in some particular sphere. Ihit this power thus 
idloltetl to particular individuals or to particular nations, exerts 
even at the time a general influence on the fate of mankind, and 
evidently accompllancs the designs of ^Jrovldenec with regard to 
the world at large, forms a point of transition from post ages, 
or 0|R'n3 a passage to some inanirestation of Divine Power, with 
rcsiK.*€t to the future. In the progress of human civilisation, 
such designs are frequently manifest. Nay, on the great ques- 
tion of tlic permi&sion of evil, when it cxertJ« widely destruetive 
influence in the moral and pliysicol world, and on the views of 
God in that permission, the enlightened historian may some- 
times succeed, if not in penetrating into the hidden decrees of 
divine wisdom, yet at least in uplifting a corner of the mysterious 
Tell which covers them.. In particular phenomena of history — 
such, for example, ns the destruction of a whole nation, the Jews 
for instance; or in the overwhelming calamities, the general 
miseries iiiHicted on a corrupt age, manifesting, clearly os they 
do, the retributive justice of God — calamities which, when re- 
garded from this point of view (and it is only from this jmlnt of 
view they can be rightly judged), appear like a partlHl judgment 
Ilf the world — in all such historical phenomena, a modest refer- 
ence to tJic final caoBcs of such events may be exceedingly ap- 
pnipriatc. T^is idea of divine justice, and of God’s judgments 
on tile world exemplified in history, belongs undoubtedly to the 

f iroviiice of liisUjrical philosophy ; and, as man’s reuemblaiice to 
Its Maker constitutes the first founclation-stone of histor}', this 
more practical principle, relating as it docs to real life and all 
ill mighty plicnnmenn, forms the second. 

But tlie mystery of grace in the divine redemption of niankind, 
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transcends tlio sphere of profane history. The Christian philo- 
sophy of history must indeed tacitly pre-suppose the truth of 
that mystery, and assume it as known, and indeed as self evident 
to all well-thinking persons — it must even, under the inspira- 
tion of this faith, refer it to very many, the greater part, indeed 
almost all, of the facta and phenomena of history — but it should 
forbear to introduce it into its own province, and should leave it 
to the sanctuary of rclig-ioiw In tlie same way, whenever philo- 
sophy attempts to iiieorporatc and rank tins mysteiy with her 
own speculative conecptions, the coiisequenee must ever be hurt- 
ful to religion; for, as philosophy thus attempts to explain and; 
as it were, deduce this mystery from her own speculations, the 
mystery of redemption ccfLses to be a divine fact, and it is only 
as such tliatit is, and can be, the tmeWd eternal foundation of 
religion. I wish here expressly to do away with an opinion 
wliich is completely urillis tori cal, and even subversive of all liis- 
tory. I cannot more truly and suceincLly designate this opinion, 
than by.fltatiiig it os follows: — Christ, to say it in one word was a 
Jewish Socrates, and this purest, noblest, and sublimcst of all 
ethical teachers (arcording to the nvhonalists’ interpretation of 
liis history) mot with a fate no less deplorable for mankind than 
that wliicn befel the Athenian philosopher, andtlie wisest of all 
the Grecian sages. In reply to this, one observatiou only need 
be mode — If Christ wire jwt more than a Socratciy then a 
Socrates he was not.* But tliis opinion is not only unhistorical, 
or, to speak more properly, auti-hiMioi^caly because it is in utter 
opposition to all covenants, testunonies, authentic records, and 
oven Christ’s express declarations; but fully os muohj and even 
still more on tins account, tliat if we ouce remove this divine 
key- stone iu the arch of universal history, the whole fabric of 

* In confirmalion of this pitlij sentence of Schkgel's, I mnj dte a 
remorkol^ pa tinge lYoui the celebrutcd Lessing, which, at mming ftnm 
an infldcl, mivy perhaps hnv« iiiore weight with the UnltaruUL ^ If 
Christ," he toys, “is not truly GmI, then Moliammedonism was an nn- 
doubl<^ Improvement on Die Christian religion: htahoinet, on such a 
auppodllon, would Indisputably have been a greater Tn«n than Christ, 
as TO would have been far more veracious, more ciicumspect, and moio 
aealous lor the honour of Qod, since Christ, by his expreasioiis, would 
have given dangerous occa&iou for iddatir; while, on Uie other hand, 
hot a single eimreaalon of Die kind can be hi Id to the charge of Maho- 
inet."~£:ssi'iijrs mr OfscA^lt tmd LiiteratMr. VoL IL {k 41(k 

— IVoJis. 
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the world’s history falls to ruin — for its only foundation is thia 
new manifestation of God’s power in' the crisis of time — this 
hope in GihI abiding’ unto the end. For, although 1 do not 
consider a formal demonstration of the truth of the Christian 
religion as falling within the province of profane history ; yet 
the Ixilief of its truth, ?. faith in its dngma.=, is the only clue in 
such investigations. Without this faith, the w’hole histoiy' of 
the world would be nought else than an insoluble enigma — an 
inextricable labyrinth — a huge nilb of the blocks and fragments 
of an unfinished edifice — ainl the great trugc<ly of humanity 
w ould remain devoid of all proper result. 

Confining myself writhin those limits w hich the very nature of 
the siihjpct, and the force of circumstances prescribe, and w'hich 
I have here thought it necessary to mark nut with exactness, I 
shall now, in order tnsce under what circumstances Christianity 
first anise in the world, and appeared on the domain of history, 
direct your attention more immediately to the Jewish state. 

Dependent at first on the Gnecian dynasty of Egypt, and at 
a siib 50 f|iiont period subdued by the sovereigns of the new 
Syrian monarchy, which sprang out of the dismemberment of 
the Macedonian empire, the more rirtuous {Mrtion of the Hebrew 
people evinced, under the religious persecution they had to blu- 
tain from the latter monarchy, much constancy in the old faith 
nf their fatliers ; for which, indeed, several of the heroic family 
nf the Maccabees had the courage to Jay down tJieir lives. 
From these rulers they were rescued by the Homans, who took 
them under their powerful protection, winch, with the Jews, as 
with all other nations, was Boon transformed into a Bystematic 
and very oppressive domination. The Jewish people were so 
hir involved in the civil war between Cssar and Poinpey) that 
each party favoured that aspirant to the throne of Judea, mOst 
favourable to its own designs. Under the monarchy of AugiLstuB, 
Ilemd, who was created tributary sovereign of Palestine about 
forty yean before tbe Christian era, was the last who had been 
promoted to roverei^ty amid this conflict of parties. The 
temple of Jemsalem, th^ had been rebuilt with the permission 
of Cyrus, Btill remained in all its pomp and grandeur. If a 
profime enrioBity had tempted CrassuB and Pompey to intrude 
within its nnetuary, on the otiier band, the munificence of 
Herod bad added to its fixe and incraaBed its decorations. Ai^ 
though Herod ever retained a partiality for Roman custoniB, and 
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still more for Grecian opinions, yet the temple of Jerusalem — con- 
sidered, not os the august sanctuary of Heaven’s revelations to 
the chosen people, hut os the centre of attraction for the Jewish 
nation, situated ns it was in the midst of a great commercial 
olty (one of the largest in all Western Asia), and forming at 
once the treasury, and by its close proximity to the citadel, the 
rampart of the city and of the state — must have been regarded 
by H erod as the scat of his power, niid the nearest object of his 
ambition. There were at that period among the Jews two par- 
ties, which, lihe those of the Patricians and Plebeians in the civil 
WOTS of Romo, bear some resemblance to the parties that at 
pMenb divide tlie world: although in their relative position 
towards each othci^ ns well as in their internal character and 
tendency, there arc many important p^iints which distinguish 
them from the parties at present existing. Though from the 
predominant spirit and peculiar constitution of the Jewish 
people, the aubjects of contention between tlie two parties 
related chiefly or more immediately to matters of religion ; yet 
politics were not entirely excluded from their disputes, which 
embraced in general the whole of human life and its various 
relations. The Pliai^ees were the cliief scribes and doctors of 
the law, and in the state, the lionoured patricians of the Hebrews, 
who sought to maintain the ancient faith and ancient constitution 
of their country with its rights and jurisprudence adhering in- 
deed with A rigid scrupulosity, and iv contentious subtlety to the 
letter of the old law, while they had long forgotten its divine 
spirit, and were notorious for their attachment to their own in- 
terests, their selfish feelings, and false and contracted views. As 
they acknowledged, and respected with tlie most scrupulous 
fidelity all existing laws, they sided, apparently at least, with 
the Romans, though they never entertiuncd a cordial attach- 
ment for those conquerors, luid indeed they ever cherislied the 
hope of being able to ensnare tlic great teacher, so beloved by 
tlie Jewish iieople, into a declamtion against the Roman rule, 
os in their linuted views they ronceived he must, sooner or 
later, bo nocessorlly driven to that expedient, in order to sustain 
his popalority. But it cannot Ik; doubted that the cause which 
the WioriseoJ defended w.as, on the whole, the legitimate cause of 
the^ Hebrews of that period, since our Saviour himself expressly 
acknowledged this, when he said of the Pharisees, — "Tney sit 
m the choir of MoeeSj Oud whatooevor they command you, that 
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4 I 0 VC.” It wa^ precisely because they had made the old laWi 
and the cause i5F GcmI, their own cause, that'ao much was ex- 
acted of them ; and that they were judged with^ much seve- 
nty by our Saviour ; .apparently with greater seVArity than were 
the Saddiicees themselves, who by an Epicurean j^ilosophy, and 
a Jiititiidinariaii sVstem of morals, had fallen plmost entirely 
from the faitli, ^lad affixed n mere human interpretation to 
Scripture, and had even called in question- the doctrine of the 
iijnni>rU|^ty of the soul. If in this sect there- w^re individuals 
eutortumiiig purtf^ and more ^xjdted notions of the truth, wo 
must regard them rather as happy and liouourablc exceptions. 
AVe must noi, b(*^idc3, forget, that the severe judgments on the 
Pharisees, whiqh occur in Scripture, refer only to the more 
degenernJie among them — a great [>ortion, doubtless, perhaps 
the greater port ,*• but *by no means include the whole sect or 
body, among whom were many w orthy individuals. 

We ought also to recollect thaP the Apostle Paul was a 
Pharisee, and though a well-in^iitioiied, yet a very jealous one, 
for all his writing^- show' the man who had sat at the feet of 
Guiiitdlel : the latter again was the grandson of the illustrious 
Ilellel, who is named as one of the las| great doctors of the 
Hebrews, who was profoundly versed in tlieir sacred traditions, 
mid was, indeed, oue of the lost pillars of the synagogue. Tlie 
Jewish history or tradition mentions seven species of false 
Pharisees, tn whom all the reproaches of our Saviour are per- 
fectly applicable. Many other PJiarisccs, besides the Apostle 
Paul, are mentioned with honour in holy writ, as friends and 
disi lplea of our Redeemer, though they hod not tJie courage 
cppcnly to declare themselves Ids followers. ' 

Wheuever, in the history of mankind, we arrive at Borne 
epoch of great crisis, or momentous collision, we find invariably, 
and in all countries, two contending parties like these oppear- 
Lug at once on the historical arena, mough in forms or positions 
Tariously modified. The party defending antiquity, often odlieres 
cmly to ilie dead letter of rigjd law, forgettingits inward sense and 
living spirit ; while the opposite |iarty, which has a strong con- 
viction that the world stands in need of a new legislation, and 
tliat tlm e|Mich of a new legislation appro^hes, is not entirely 
in the wrong. But when we members ofAbe latter party have 
lost all faith in the sacred traditionsior the^past, and have 6on- 
aequently forgotten that the great wo^|^ of regeneration cna 
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emjuiate from God only ; they conceive that it is in their power 
to a€complish this work — nay, they fancy they have already suc- 
ceeded in their enterprise, while all their futile attempts can 
accomplish nought but a total revolution in the past — a revolu- 
tion brought ^bout either by external violence, or, in its best 
and mildest fom, by the internal ruin of moral principle and 
feeling. Between these extreme and conflicting parties, indivi- 
duals ore often found who fly from tho field of contention, and 
seek out a higher asylum, least for themselves. Such were 
those small communities of holy contemplatiVes that then ex- 
among the Jews, the Esseiiians in Palestine, and the The- 
rapuntos in Egypt ; but those iLscetics, limited in number, formed 
a trilling exception by the side of the two great predominant 
lects. it was between these two leodii^g p^ies — on the one 
hand, the narrow-minded and selfish Jewish legitimatisU — stiff 
adherents to the letter of the law; and, on the other hand, the 
liberal iUumin^s ; — betwefen the old promises and expeetations 
of tile nebi^wa, and the Honf\an dominion, now be{X)me and 
acknowledged to be legitimate) — that our Saviour had to steer ; 
and it required a more tlian human prudence to traverse this 
oritical period, unafppeted by the spirit of contending factions. 

Give unto Ca^3a^ wliat belongs to Csear,’' was his simple 
declaration, when men sought to entrap him by their lAirldly 
minning : and tliis declaration has remained a fundamental pre- 
' Qepb of Ghrutianity, and will continue unchanged to the end of 
time. And so wul tliat other oracle, "Thou art a rock, rmd 
upon this rook I will build my church in this there is h clenr 
and distinct precept how Christians were to treat thoso pagan 
pretensHms bl the Romans which regarded nets of political idol- 
atry, such os the sacrifice before the image of the emperor, and 
McU of a similar kind ; and how, as witnesses of the tnitli against 
all tha powers of earth, they were to seal their testimony with 
thbjf blood. The capital error of the Jews lay in this, that in 
tb^ DeliVeror, promised to thorn of old, they now generally ex- 
peoted on earthly liberator destined to emancipate them from 
tho oppressive of the Homans, and to restore their nation al 
fflnpffeio.its nighest glory and splendour. And, indeed, had 
they not onrried their notions on this point to such extreme 
lengtlUy jmd with mdi unyielding obstinacy, much might have 
be<9i alkged ia their excuse. According to the usual uiarooter 
of propbrac speechi thp portrait of a spiritual Deliverer, invested 
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with Teal glory and pomp, had been drawn in such vivid colours 
in those ancient prophecies, that the description might, in many 
passages at least, be easily mistaken ^or one of on earthly 
monarch. Or, to express my meaning with greater accuracy 
nml precision, as it is the peculiar character of sacred prophecy 
to represent events about to follow, in immediate contact with 
the ultimate objects to which they tend, there are often in those 
prophetic descriptions of the future prosperity of the chosen 
ppoj)le, many passages on the refmote period of the last ages of 
the world, and on the universal triumph of Christianity through- 
out the earth at the end of time ; there are often, we say, many 
of those passages which also refer and indeed contain the closest 
allusions to the commencement of the Christian redemption. 
In the same way, although in a different sort of subject, we see 
our Saviour himself foretell the impending ruin of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish nation, w'hile his lamentations are closely 
linkcKl, and almost confounded with* prophetic warqgui^ respect- 
ing the awful and terrific scenes of latter times, and the ap- 
proaching day of general account ; although both these events, 
the mill of tho temporal Jerusalem, and the last glorious trans- 
formation of nature, when creation shalUbe consummated, and a 
new heaven and a new earth sliall spring into existence, are to be 
8tri#ly regarded as real and historical. So close an attention, and 
BO great a power of discrimination are requisite to distinguish 
between parts, to combine the whole, and place each particular 
fuct in its proper point of view. But the best excuse that cau 
he offered for the Jews, in this respect, is the fact, as the Scrip- 
ture clearly showeth, that all the followers of our Saviour, and 
his most tnisty disciples, were at first under the ^ome delusion, 
■nd for a long time believed that, though the right moment had 
not vet arrived, still their master would certainly appear as the 
eartlily Deliverer and Monarch of his nation ; and indeed the 
idea of his sufferingB and death was so abhorrent to their feel- 
inn that they even dared to express their disapprobation, and 
upbraid their Saviour for entertaining such thougnts ; for it was 
only at a much later period the bandage fell from their eyes. 
And the great reproadi which we ore to make the Jews is that 
they should have adhered with such obstinacy to an error, wety 
-excusable undOT certain cLrcumstaDces, and that after all they 
had heard, seen, and expcfiencod, they should have stfll doied 
their eyes against the light. 'Hie conduct of our Saviour to- 
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wards the Jews is often represented in a manner little conform- 
able to historic truth, and to the spirit and character of this 
mighty revolution, whAi it is said that he entirely abrogated the 
whole system of the Mosaic law. The outward scaffolding- was 
indeed removed, when it had ceased to be necessary" j such were 
nil those laws which applied only to that state of strict separation 
from heathen nations, Avhich at an earlier period had been of 
Such absolute importance. Very many things were still retained; 
and all now received in the fulfilment a higher spiritual signifi- 
cation; and this was natural, when we consider that in Judaism 
itself every thing which had not been designed merely for local 
and temporary wants, from the very commencement of that dis- 
pensation, was typical of Christianty. The twelve apostles, as 
well 03 the first seventy-two disciples -^re taken exclusively 
from -the chosen people, and even, in this respect, the divine 
promises were completely fulfilled, and literully observed. The 
constitution of the ancient hierarchy has very evidently furnished 
the pattern for that of the Christian priesthood ; though this of 
course has been adapted to the wider circle of a higher and 
more spiritual aystem. The expression, “My kingdom is not 
qf this world," does riot imply that it was not to be in this 
world a real and effective pow-er, with a form and organisation 
clearly defined. Many have read so much, or inferrea so Aich, 
from this declaration, that they could not adopt an easier or 
more polite mobhod of shutting out tliis divine empire of truth 
from the world. In the hours of the greatest solemnity, the 
divine Master revealed to his disciples the hidden sense of tlio 
luicient revelation in all the plentitude of its mysteries. As the 
Saviour himself said that every woni and syllable of the old 
law must be literally fulfilled ; os in general the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the divine oracles is by no means inconsistent with 
their literal truth oud inviolable sanctity; so the same remark 
will apply to the new revelation, in whim every word and everj' 
vyllable of prophecy will receive a full and practical accomplish- 
ment before tlio consummation of time. Even in another point 
of view particularly worthy the consideration of the historian, 
Christi^ty must be repanled only os a divine continuation, a 
fiiglier Und more expansive form, or spitituol renovation, of the 
Mosaiejnititutlon; and was so intended by its divine Founder; 
namely, in those aspirations after futurity, which now so oxelu- 
olvely directed the whole of human life, and its various views. 
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The law of ilivine wisdom, by Avhich earthly existence is to 
be looked upon only as a state of expectation, of preparatioo, 
and of struggle — a view of life alone accordant with human 
luiture — that law haj retained its full force in the new covenant. 
For the primitive Christians, death was what the Saviour said 
f>f himself, a return, a passing unto the Father, but life was ono 
ceaseless struggle. For him who unto the end fought steadfast 
ill this struggle, the angel of death was divested of his terrors ; 

I e was a celestial messenger of peace, that brought to the 
Cdiristiaii the bright garland of victor^', and the crown of 
eternal life ; in this faith and in these sentiments, did the saints 
live and the martyrs die. And os every human soul is con- 
ducted to the I'calma above by the gentle hand of its divine 
guardian ; so the Saviour liimsclf has announced to oJl mankind, 
ill many prophetic passages, that when tlie period of the disso- 
lution of the world shall approach, he himself will return to the 
earth, will renovate the face of all things, and bring them to n 
close. So lively an assuraneg had the first Christians of the 
inmicdiate presence of their invisible lord and guide, so vivid a 
hope did they entertain of his speedy return to the earth ; that, 
in order to check the aspirations of a ze^ tliat would accelerate 
the period of consummation so ardently desired. Divine Provi- 
dcuo« judged it necessary that the Prophet of the New Testa- 
ment should close the volume of eternal revelation with that 
long succession of ages that were to witness the progressive 
strugg-le of humanity — all those centuries of Christianity that 
mankind was yet to traverse, before the promise should be ful- 
fiUcd, and in the fulness of time the final and universal triumph 
of Christianity throughout the earth should accomplished, 
for all mankind must be gathered into one fold, and under one 
SheplienL According to the spirit and precept of the Christian 
religion, man must at every moment be prepared ; but he must 
not, in a presumptuous ardour, accelerate the term of existence 
fixed by tW wisuom of Almighty God. Thus, all those Chris- 
dans who, during the times of the most violent persecution of 
the church under the Romans, courted the danger, and would 
not await the honour of martyrdom, were warned that such 
conduct was by no means conformable to the will of God ; as it 
oRen happened that those who, by such an overweening confi- 
dence in their own strength, hail wantonly rushed to the field 
iT danger, foccutobed imider their torments, and fell from the 
faith. 
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■wards the Jews is often represented in a manner little conform- 
able to historic truth, and to the spirit and character of this 
mighty revolution, wh^ it is said that he entirely abrogated the 
whole system of tho Mosaic law. The outward scaffolding was 
indeed removed, when it had ceased to be necessary ; such were 
all those laws which applied only to that state of strict separation 
from heathen nations, which at an earlier period had been of 
fluch absolute importance. Very many things were still retained; 
and all now received in the fulhlincnt a higher spiritual signifi- 
cation; and this was natural, when we consider that in Judaism 
itaelf every thing which had not been designed merely for local 
and temporary wants, from tho very commencement of that dis- 
pensation, WHS typical of Chris Li an ty. The twelve uj>ostlcs, as 
well as the first seventy-two disciples \Yere taken exclusively 
from -the chosen people, and even, in this respect, tlic divine 
promises were completely fulfilled, and literally observed. The 
constitution of tho ancient hierarchy has very evidently furnished 
the pattern for that of the Christian priesthood ; though this of 
course has been adapted to tho wiucr circle of a higher and 
more spiritual system. The expression, "My kingdom is not 
this world,” does riot imply that it was not to be in tliis 
world a real and effective power, with a form and organisation 
clearly defined. Many liave read so much, or inferred so Aich, 
from this decliiration, that they could not adopt an easier or 
more polite mctliod of shutting out iliis divine empire of tiaith 
from the world. In the hours of tho greatest solemnity, the 
divino Muter revealed to hia disciples the hidden sense of tlos 
aneiont revelation in all the plentitudo of its mysteries. As tlw 
Saviour himself said that every wonl and syllable of the old 
law must be literally fulfilled ; as in general the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the divine oracles is by no means inconsistent ^vith 
their literal truth oud inviolable sanctity; so the same remark 
will apply to tho now revelation, in whim every word and every 
vyllihle of prophecy will receive a full and practical accomplish- 
ment before tlic consummation of time, ffven in another point 
of view particularly worthy tlie cousideralion of the historian, 
Christiumty must be regarded only ns a divine continuatiou, a 
higher BLnd more expansive fomi, or spitituol rcuoTation, of the 
Mosaic institution ; and ■n-os so intended by its divine Founder; 
Tuimely, in those aspirations af^cr futurity, which now so exclu- 
sively directed the whole of human HTc, and its various views. 
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The law of Jivine wisdom, by which earthly existence is to 
be looked upon only as a state of expectation, of preporatiou, 
and of stni^g-lo — a view of life alone occonliuit with human 
nature — that law has retained its full force in the new covenant. 
For the primitive Christians, deatli was what tlie Saviour said 
of liimself, a return, a passinj^ unto the Father, but life was ono 
ceaseless striigg^lc. For him who unto tlie end fought steadfast 
in this struggle, the angel of death was divested of his terrors ^ 

I n was a celestial messenger of peace, that brought to the 
( hrisLiaii the bright garland of victory, and the crown of 
eternal life ; in this faith and in these aentimeuts, did the saints 
live and the inortyi's die. And as every human soul is eon- 
(IucU‘d to the re^dms above by the gentle hand of its divine 
guiu'dian ; so the Saviour liimself has anuouiiccd to oil mankind, 
ill many prophetic passages, that Avhen the period of the disso- 
lutinii of the world shall approach, he himself will return to the 
earth, will renovate the face of all ttiiiigs, and bring them to a 
close. So lively on ossunmeg hod the first Christiana of iho 
iinniediate presence of their invisible lord and guide, so vivid a 
liofK! did lIicv entertain of his speedy return to the earth ; that, 
in order to ciieck the aspirations of a zc^ that would accelerate 
the period of consummation so ardently desired. Divine Provi- 
den<x judged it necessary that the Prophet of the New Testa- 
ment should close the volume of eternal revelation with that 
long succession of ages that were to witness the progressive 
struggle of humanity — all those centuries of Christianity that 
mantund was yet to traverse, before the promise should be ful- 
filled, ouil in the fulness of time the final and universal triumph 
nf Christianity throughout the earth should bfi accomplished, 
for all mankind must to gathered into one Ibid, and under one 
Shephenl, According to the spirit and precept of the Christian 
religion, man must at every moment be prepared ; but he must 
not, ill a presumptuous nnfour, accelerate the term of cxisteneo 
fixed by toe wisdom of Almighty God. Thus, all those Chris- 
tians who, duniig the times of the most violent persecution of 
the church under the Romans, courted the danger, and would 
not await the honour of martyrdom, were warned that sucdi 
conduct was by no means conformable to the will of God ; as it 
often happened that those who, hv such on overweening confi- 
denixT in their own strength, baa wantonly rushed to tne field 
t'f danger, morumbed under their tormailB, and fell fitnn tho 
faith. 
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Had tbs Jews but opened their eyea in the ri^ht time ; had 
they acknowledged the divine fulfilment of ancient promises in 
the muaion of Christ, which was in fact far more exalted and 
more splendid than any thing' they had expected ; and htid all, 
or even the greater part, of tlie nation embraced Christianity ; 
they would have become the mighty stem — the great founda- 
tion — the central point of all modem history, and all modem 
life. But as they did not correspond to this call of Divine Pro- 
vidence, a coll fully justified by their circumstances, their early 
history, and the prerogatives which the Almighty had once ac- 
corded to them above oil other nations : the justice of God re- 
quired that they should now receive a signal chastisement, that 
they should he deprived of their national existence, dispersed 
among all the nations of the earth ; and that, in this state of 
ruin and dispersion, they should serve as “a memorable example 
to the world. But this humiliation of the Jews, which was cal- 
culated to draw down the contempt of tlie heathen, who looked 
only to outward things, should Iwve never given rise to oppres- 
sion or ill-tfeatinent among Christian nations ] and the more so, 
as it is still a problem whether any otlier people placed in a 
similar situation, and yvarped by scllrth prejudices, and old and 
de«p-rooted errors, woidd have done better ; or whetlier man- 
kind in general, subjected to a similar trial, would have come 
off more successfully. 

The old temple of the holy city was not, like the idolatrous 
temples of tile heathens, a mere magnificent monument of 
national glory, adonml with nil tlie splendour of art-, but the 
idea and plan of the whole stmeture, its minutest parts, every 
stone, and bvmv cipher, were clearly indicative and profoundly 
symbolical of Uiat invisible temple, that mighty city, that divine 
kingdom of i>eaoc, which Clirist was to establish on earth, and 
which he liou now at length come to establish. Even the name 
of Jerusalem, according to the Hebrew signification of the word, 
has the emblcinaLie sen^e of roveJAlioD and foundadon, or city 
of peace, by ivlhoh is understood not a mere earthly and tnm- 
aitoiy peace, but tlint higher nnd divine peace wbndi ibrins the 
subject of all the promises made unto the chosen people. This 
propheiio tense and typical design of the holy city is so closely 
ooimaoteil with the ondu and whole idea ol the city, that in 
some pastagos of the Old Testament such figurative exprcfsiona 
an uaed, as if'ihe whole business, nay the whole life, of man had 
no other object "than to build up tne walla of Jerusalem in 
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the same way na if a Christian moralist wore to say, the proper 
end and ultimate object of mankind, and of tho history of all 
nations and is the kingdom of God, that is to say, the 

ever wider diffuainn and firmer consolidation of Clirijtiaii truth 
and Christian perfection tlirou^hout the w orld. When the spiritual 
and internal sense of this mighty and historical hieroglyph of 
tile Jewish people was no longer understood ; when tho mighty 
truths which it embo^ed, at the very moment they were about 
to receive their full explanation and perfec t development, were 
misuiidprstood and rejected; wliat was more natural than *that 
the emblem, whifdi h^ lost its meaning, should be effaced, the 
temple destroyed, and the city itself levelled and razed by the 
arm of divine justice ? This is tlie view which the Christian his- 
Lorion miLst L^o of that mighty and fearful catastrophe which 
now befell Jerusalem, itudthe whole Jewish people, under Ves- 
p^isiaii -, and indeed the impression which this event made on the 
Jew^^ though somewhat th versified by national sentiments, is, in 
all essential points, confoimable to our own feelings. That in 
m ery such widely destructive disaster, wliich by diTiue^miission 
ma> adliet any portiou of the human race, the loving wisdom of 
God w ill know how to take each iiidividiu^ soul under its special 
protection, and will guard and spare it, aOeast, in its immortal 
part, is a truth so evident to every religious mind, that it is unue- 
ne&sar^' to eufo^ it at any length. If, os the Scripture saitli, 
the naira ou a man's liead are numbered,” so will eaeli day, nay 
each hour, each pulsation of human existence, be counted ; yea, 
every heartfelt tur the eye of sorrow sliall shed, will be reckoned 
by the guardian spirit of eternal love, liut this religious regard 
for the fato of individuals, and this humane Bym||||Mhy with their 
misfortuneti, must be kept within its propier sph^^ in historical 
disquisitions, where the principal design is to study and observe, 
as far 08 the limited perception of man will permit, the mighty 
course of divine justice, through all ages of the world. 

^Vhell the Jews were disappointed in tlie hope they had en- 
tertained of a liberator, who was to be sent from above armed' 
with divine power to deliver them from the item yoke of lioman 
domiuatimi; exasperated by the ever-increasing tyranny of their 
maitan, after several partial insuirections, tho whole nation, 
three-and- thirty yean after the death of our Lord, broke out 
into open rebellion ; and the whole country, tom by infuriated 
factioni^ which fanatic hate inspired with the oouram of despair, 
exhikut^ aU the bonon of the nwst temfio renJiitian. The 
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Bavag^e 'warfare of the Romans in such a deadly stiiig^te, we 
have already learned from the example of Carthage ; for how- 
ever mild and benevolent might be the perBonal character of 
TitUB, itwaa out of his power to introduce any change in the 
BjTBtem of war; and the number of men that perished in the 
Hiege and ravages of the holy city is estimated at 1,300,000 ; 
including the snmll number that were led JJLway captives, or re- 
served to grace tho triumph of the conqueror. The Emperor 
Hadrian rebuilt tho city, which hod been totally destroyed, 
under the new and pagan name of jElia Capitolina, and even 
erected within it a temple to Jupiter; bub no Jew was permitted 
to enter within its walls. At a later period the Emperor Julian 
hod intended to re-establish the Jews in their ancient cirty, and 
in all probability it was his hostility to Christianity which liad 
inspired him with the design ; but unexpected events and phy- 
sical obstacles* opposed the execution of this plan. 

The Jewish covcuoiit uAd ilie old revelation of the Hebrews 
formed the chief conior-stone on.whieli Christianity was founded; 
and the first apostles of tho new rebgion were all chosen 
from among that people. Tho Scriptures of the new covenant 
wore composed in th^, Greek tongue, and the first apologies, 
and other expositions of faith, or books of inBtruction by the 
nrimibive fatliers, were mostly written in the same language. 
We may therefore consider tins language as forminr the second 
foundation-Btoiie of the Christian edifice. Though the politi- 
cal consequences of tlio Macedonian conqueats in Asia were not 
of any permanence, yet tho infiuenco which those conquests 
have exerted pn the intellectual chamoUr of nations, the as- 
cendency they ^VB to the Greeks over the whole civil- 

ised world of^at period, were by no means unimportant. It 
was by means of tlicse conquesta tliat tlie philoeopny and lite- 
rature of the Greeks become, along wdth their language, pre- 
dominant in Egypt and the western coantries of Asia ; and 
hence this language was adopted as the originld tongue of 
’Chnitianity ; because no other at that period b^d attained such 
in t^ectual refinement, or sucii general diffurinn. As in human 
society every class and coudilion of life, nay, eve^ individual, 
by the peculiar rights and advantages whicn each exclusively 
enjoys, itUi serves the community, and contributes to the weal 
of others, unconsriously and wit^ui precisely wUhiug it; so 

* Bj this ezptesskm, Bchkgel does not mean to qnesUun the luper. 
natoral agsiioy that produced thoso obstadss^IVaM. 
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in the history of the world, and in the progress of nations, all 
things are closely interlinked, and one serves as the instru- 
ment, airtiliary, or bond of union, to the other; and it was not 
one of the leajt important results of the Greek science and 
language, that the two points wherein that nation had risen 
to the greatest eminence, and was endowed with the greatest 
power, should both liavc been so nearly allied with the cause of 
Christianity, even from its origin. The Homan empire was 
the third foundation-stono of the Christian religion ; for its 
vast extent foeilitatcd in a singular manner the early and veiy 
rapid diffusion of Christianity, and formed, indeed, the ground- 
work on which the fabric of tho new church was Orst con- 
structed. 

In the history of the^rimitivc cluircli, historians are wont to 
separate the differeiit braiiehes of their subject, which form so 
many JifTi-reiit parts of a single whij)c, and thus to descrlbo 
separately the dogmas and doctrines of the church, its holy 
rites aniT sacraments, its liturgies and festivals, and next its 
moral condition and external relations ; and this division of tho 
subject may, no doubt, very well answer the special design of 
such ecclesiastical histories. But if wo vfnh to take a more 
general view of the subject, to seize the spirit of Christianity, 
and form a just, true, and lively conception of the priiiiitivo 
church, we must be particularly careful not to forget in the 
investigation of those several heads, that they formed one un- 
divided and living whole in the eyes of the first Christians, amid 
tho overflowing fulness of a now moral life ; and of this spirit 
of unity, as well as of tho wonderful energy of fi^Hh and love 
which was its never-failing source, it is almost impRsible for us 
to form a full and adequate notion. Christianity, in its primitive 
influence, was like an electric stroke, which traversed the world 
with the rapidity of lightning — like a magnetic fluid of life, 
which united even the most distant members of humanity in 
one animating pulsation. Public prayer and the sacred mys- 
formed a stronger and closer bond of love among men, 
than the still sacred ties of kindred and earthly affection. Some 
persons have affected to compare the secret assemblies of tho 
primitive Christians with the pagan mysteries ; and undoubtedly 
It was oidy in secret, and in the retired and obscure oratory, 
that the first followers of Christ could gather together arotd 
the fury of geoml persecution. But, from a oompeirat 
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knowledge which we possess oF the Import of those pag^n mys- 
teries, they had about as much resemblance to the religious 
assemblies of the primitive Christians, as the divine sacrifice of 
holy commemoration, and the chalice consecrated with the 
blood of the eternal covenant, bore to the human sacrifices of 
the Cainites. The Christians saw and felt the presence of 
their invisible King- and eternal Lord; and when their souls- 
orerflowed with the plenitude of spiritual and heavenly life, 
how could they value earthly existence, and how must they not 
have been willing to sacrifice it in the struggle against the 
powers of darkness ; for that struggle formed the whole and 
proper business of their lives? — Hence we can understand the 
reason of the otherwise incredibly rapid diffusion of Christianity 
through all the provinces, and even sometimes beyond the limits, 
of the vast rnipire of Rome ; — like a heavenly flame, it ran 
through all life, kindling, where it found congenial sympathy, 
all that it touched into a kindred fervour. Hence, along with 
that mlphty spirit of love wlrich produced so rapid a spread of 
the Chnstiaii religion, and which united in the closest bonds 
the first Christian communities, that energy of faith which 
inspired such heroio 'fortitude under the dreadful and oft-renewed 
persecutions of the Romans. The first persecution under Nero 
was only a momentary freak of blood-thirsty tyranny — a poss- 
ing trait of that nlonster’s cruelty. The fii^ regular edict 
against the Christians in the Roman empire waa passed by 
Domitian in the 87th year of our era, and, according to a 
custom which had been borrowed from the Jews, he assimilated 
the offence of dissent from tho national religion to the crime of 
high treason. The better Nerva softened the rigour of this 
law, and declared that the denunciations of slaves against their 
masters were not to bo received, but^ on the contrary, such in- 
formers were to bo severely punished. Trajan also, on the 
before-mentioned report of the younger Pliny, decided, in the 
I20th year of our era, that the Christians, who were then un- 
oommoiily numerous, wore not to be sought oftor, but that, 
when denounced, they should be punished according to tho law 
exiating omnst such religious associations and communities. 
But DotwitDstandiug all tliese apparent mitigationB of severity 
IDtrodueed by tlie better emperors, the criminal jurispmdenco 
of the Romans, like their foreign warfare, ever remained most 
itrodous ; uhI in tho passages and lUuiioiia which sre to fbund 
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IJ 1 ancient liistonAna, concur with the general Toice of Christum 
tradition in stating the prodigious cruelties inflicted on the 
Christians in those persecutions. In general Hadrian pursued 
Uiat mililcr and middle course of policy which Trajan had com- 
menced before him ; he approved of legal and judicial perse- 
cutions against the Christians, but he strictly prohibited those 
tumultuary attacks which were the mere ebullitions of popular 
hatred. With many vicissitudes, Christianity remained in this 
state until the reign of Diocletidn, who, pursuing a far more 
systematic plan than most of his predecessors, attempted entirely 
to root it out ; but this w as no longer possible, and the growing 
church received its first formal edict of pEu:ification at the hands 
of tlie emperor Constantiue. The pagan enthusiast Juhan 
attempted a siM^ond tii^e to subvert it, but it was now too late. 
In tlie struggle against pagan cruelty and Roman persecution, 
Clirislianity had come oil victorious ; in bondage, and under 
every species of sufTcring, it had proved the invincible might of 
the divine arm — and, neat tg the apostles, the martyrs, so 
highly revered by the gratitude of Christians, must occupy the 
second place among those who were instrumental in bnuging 
about this mighty renovation of society. ■a.nd who sealed Dieir 
efforts with their blood. 13ut we must not imagine that 
the martyrs, as mere men, and by their unassisted strength, 
could have endured such dreadful torments with such unshaken 
constancy ; ur, again, that they were the mere unconscious 
instruments of a divine fatality, without the co-operation of 
their free, clear, and steadfast will. By the side of those who 
were constant, many individuals were found that were not so, — 
many, who, overcome by suffering, delivered up the holy Scrip- 
tures, or entirely apostatised from the faith and sacrificed to 
idols ; so that it was afterwards a matter of dispute, how far 
the lapsed could be pardoned and received again into the 
church. 

After that period was past which had witnessed the reign of 
those inhuman tyrants that immediately succeeded Augustus, 
several of the more virtuous emperors sought by various expe- 
dients to bring about the moral regeneration of the people and 
onpire of Rome. Trajan, who possessed much of the recti- 
tode and old martial virtues that belonged to the elder and 
belter period of Rome, smight to introduce these again ; and, 
though the eflerte of his policy were transieot, they were Still 

V 2 
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beDeficioI. Hadrian endeavoured to re-animate paganism, and 
bo make it once more the basis of the empire and of public 
life ; for this purpose, he had recourse especially to the more 
profound and austere theology of Egypt ; and that new 
Egyptian stylo which characterises the later monuments of 
Roman art, was connected with the emperor’s predilection for 
the old religion of Egypt. But the healthy vigour, the moral 
regeneration of public life, and of the empire itself, could not 
now be obtained the maintenance or firmer consolidation, 
of the pagan religion ; on the contrary, it is in the erroneous 
nature of the primitive paganism of Home that we must seek 
for tile principal cause why, even in that elder period now so 
highly extolled, and which certainly was at least better, a true, 
pure, and stable system of morals and politics could never take 
root and flnurisb. Under the two Antoiiiiies, the severe 
morality of Stoicism was regarded os the vital piinciple of 
moral regeneration and [Political reform, and a practical appli- 
cation of its principles was ^uglit for on all sides. And 
certainly if tlie Stoical philosophy, with its mere dead letter of 
rigid justice, and correct morality, unsupported by the divine 
maxims of nght fiittl»» and that spirit of exalted love which 
true faith alone can impart, could have accomplished this high 
design ; — if it had possessed within itself this mighty source ; 
this creative energy of moral and social life ; the serious deter- 
mination and personal virtues of those imperial Stoics might 
indeed have promised to the declining age of Rome the fulHI- 
ment of the lost hope to which paganism yet clung. But 
tliat which docs not rest on the basis of truth, can receive no 
life from any external cause ; and it can impart no life to any 
thing without, because it is decayed witliiu, and when the 
illusive bloom of hrst youth has fleil, it sinks inevitably iuto 
its native coirupdon. " When the Lord doth not build the 
house,” sal th the Psalmist, "those mIio would build it labour in 
Tain/' To the better times that liad witnessed the rule of the 
three or four great nionaixhs wo have mentioned, the reign of 
a Cominodus succeeded ; and thus the empire, down to the 
time of Diocletian, beheld a constant mutation of rulers, some- 
times benevolent, or at least comparatively good, whose reigns 
however were often but of short duration, sometimes weak and 
spiritless, and sometimes again tyrants of the roost abject and 
atrocioua cast« Among those latter sovereigns however, who 
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in cniclty and arbitrary caprice resembled the first successors of 
Augustus, there were no characters possessed of that strong 
Roiimn sense whicli distinguished Tiberius ; and the empire 
in their hands assumed daily more and more a thoroughly 
cfTeiniiiato and Oriental complexion. 

Nothing was more subject to chance than the right of suc- 
rassion in the Roman empire, where the arbitrary apniieatinn 
of the Roman principle of adoption opened a wide field to the 
contention of parties ; without ineluding the frequent recur- 
rence of conspiracies in a military empire, which, as it was 
formed by a military conspiracy, ever retained the stamp of ita 
origin. Augustus had employed his whole life, not without 
apparent suecess, for a time at least, in endeavouring to give 
to authority, acquired W force of arms, the colour and forms 
of legitimacy. Rut fiow could it ever be forgotten that 
he, Ob «ell as Cresar, hod been raised to the imperial throne 
by the nrmy, and aiiiid the strugglcs*of factions, conspiracies, 
and ci> il ^^a^8. The soldiers kiij^nv this, and recollected but too 
Mcll tile source whence the supreme power in the state had 
emanated. The iiinuence of the Prirtorians, eapecially, woa, 
from their origin, verj' cnnsidcrable, as ^liey silrmunded the 
cm|)cror, and fonned nis body-guard. By virtue of Ills oflico, 
the leader of the Prxlorians hod a sort of negative and con- 
trolling power, like that of the censor and jmpular tribune in 
the ancient republic, except that this functionary wielded the 
sword, — a power in some degree acknowledged by the emperor 
himself, as it was accounted one of tho highest merits of Trajan, 
that to the chief of that troop which defended the person, and 
often decided the fate of the emperor, he delivered the sword 
with these words ; "For me, if 1 govern well — against me, if 
1 should become a tyrant.” 

Thus the empire was entirely abandoned to chance and 
caprice, and as its origin was military, it remained unto the 
end essentially a military despotism. Tho more powerful 
legions that were quarter^ in the most important provinces, 
especially in those of the frontiers, soon benn to feel that llicy 
were far superior in numbers and strengui to the efTemiiiate 
Prxtorians of the capitaL Several emperors were elected and 
proclaimed by these legions ; and in tlie number, such even aa 
were not Romans, and were of barbarian extraction ; for it hap- 
pened that, in the provincial legions, many foreigoen, especially 
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Germans, were en^a^ed in the Roman service in the provinces 
on the north-western frontier. Several of the emperors thus 
chosen by the legions, continued to reside where the centre of 
their power existed — in the station, or in some provincial 
capital conveniently situated. The senate had long- been but 
a mere shadow of its former greatness ; even the capital began 
to lose much of its importance. 

At the same time the repeated incursions of the northern 
nations ever rendered a general invasion more imminent, and 
the disaster, which men had foreseen from afar, appeared ever 
nearer its accomplishment. Already the first irruption of the 
Cimliri and Teutoiies, when not merely an army for the sake 
of booty, or to plant a military colony, but a whole tribe with 
wives and children had migrated intjj the Roman territory, 
threw Rome into consternation during the civil wars, when she 
was at the very height of her military prowess. Co^ar hod 
spared no exertion to reduce Gaul to complete subjection, and 
this country had ever since adopted more and more the lan- 
guage and customs of Rome. He experienced from no people 
such vigorous resistance as from the Germanic tribes; and to 
protect against thew nations the safety of the empire, by 
strongly fortifying the banks of the Rhine and Danube, con- 
stitute afterwards the first concern of the Roman emperors. 
What a shock Augustus rcreived from the defeat of Varus, by 
the Gorman Arminius in his native woods! Even under the 
martial Trajan, who was kimost the last conqueror in the lino 
of Roman emperors, men began to entertain serious appre- 
hensions of tho invasion of the Germanic tribes. The first 
great irruption was that of the Alemanni, who, under Marcui 
Aurelius burst into the Rhietinn provinces, while similar move- 
ments occurred in Noricum and eastward towards Ponnonio. 
However, Marcus Axirelius, by an energetic and successful re- 
■iitance, repelled tliis first attempt, and thus was the means of 
deterring the barbarians for a long time from similar enter- 
prises; and a hundred years elapsed before Aurelion diwe 
them again from Italy, over the Alps os for os the Lech. Among 
the Goman nations, tlie Goths, who from the Bcandinarian 
iiles had penetrated for into the interior of Germany, particu- 
larly towards the eastern, os afterwards towards the western, 
parts of that ooiuitry, were pre-eminent in power. They ccmld 
not be preven te d mm obt^ng a firm fuo tlBg in the nordi- 
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eutem prorinces, by the Black Sea. The Emperor Decius 
perished ia the war ag^nat this people ; and the Komans were 
obliged to surrender to them, by a formal treaty, the further 
Dacia. Coastaiitine, indeed, was victorious in the war he 
waged against tliem; but he preferred to conclude an advan^ 
tageous peace, to gain their friendaliip, and enlist their youth 
in tlie service of the Roman armies. Of the later reigns that 
of Diocletian displayed the greatest energy ; but this cruel per- 
secution of the Christians was, even to judge from the mere 
external state of society, as little adapted to ihe spirit of the 
age as it was reprehensible in itself, and hence his design ro- 
niaincd unaccomplished. Although, after his abdication, Dio- 
cletian showed himself a thorough Roman in private life, yet, 
while ho swayed the sceptre, lie deemed it expedient to sur- 
round the throne w ith 011 the pomp and forms of Asiatic homage. 
The diMsion of the empire among several sovereigns appeared 
then, as aftcrwanls, under Coiistantilio ami his successors, iin 
UTiiunidable and iiecessar\ cvilj^or, in otber words, the several 
parts and members of the vast body of tbe Roman Empire, 
wbicli approached nearer and nearer to its dissolution, began to 
fall to pieces, and that di\ision itself accelerated again the de- 
stnietion of the state, os it became tlie occasion of internal 
discord, and universal eonvuUiou in the Roman world. The 
resolution accomplished by Constantine, indeed, might have 
become a real, and by far the most comprchcasivc regeneration 
of the Roman state, as it substituted for its originally defective 
and now completely rotten foundation of paganism, a new 
principle of life, a higher and more ^lotent energy of divine 
truth and eternal justice. But Christianity bad not yet near 
become the universal religion of the people, and empire of 
Rome — otherwise the great re-oction, which took place under 
Julian, had not been possible. The peasantry in particular, 
continued for a long time yet attached to tlie old idolatry ; 
and hence the name of pagans was derived.* Even Constan- 
tine, though he publicly declared himself a convert to Chris- 
lianity, still did not dare to receive baptism immediately, and 
thus enter fully into the great community of Christians. The 
rndmioistratioEi of the Roman state was so completely intnr^ 
woven with pngan ritee mnd pagan doctriucs, mm on 


* Fiom the word a rural district 
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act of thii public nature, dangerous collisions might bare a1 
first easily ensued. On the whole, the old Roman maxims and 
priociplea of state-policy continued to prevail, even for a long 
time after the reign of Constantine ; and the period had nol 
yet arrived when Christianity was to work a fundamental re- 
form throughout the whole political world, — and a Christian 
government, if I may so speak, was to be established and or- 
ganised on that eternal basis, and to strike deep root and grow 
into the faith and life of th^ people, and into their habits and 
their feelings; kut tliis great revolution was reserved for an- 
other and alater period. 


END OF LECTURE X, 
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LECTURE Xr. 

of tlie Ancient Gcmiana, and of ihe InrHsion of the Northern Tribcj — 
The Miirt'h of Niilurc in t\»e llistorii'.ii Development of Naliona — 
Kurllier Diffiiaion and Internal Consolidution of Clirislianily — Great 
Corruption of the World — Kisc of MahonictaniBm. 

Tiif idolatry of the ann^nt Germans, like the less pocticftl, less 
artificial, and less elaborate pagTinisin of all primitive nations, 
rnn.'iisted in a simple adoration of natyre, such as existed among' 
the Pci'sians, with whom they had a very close affinity in raco 
and in langaiag'e. 'I'hus the objects of tlicir w orship were the 
stars, the sim, and the moon, the celestial spiriLs, the various 
powers and elements of nature, and in particular the mother 
earth, under the name of the g‘od dess Hertha. In the German 
and English names for the days of the week, the names of the 
gmls, Thun, Wodan, Thor, and Freva, arc still preserved ; and 
these in tlie Germanic mythology correspond to the planets, 
most clearly visible from our globe — Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
and V'^enus ; as it is also fixim these the Romanic languages 
have taken the names ot the week days. It docs not appear, 
indeed, that there existed in Germany quite so |)owcrfiil, influ- 
ential, and well-organised a body of priests, os the Druids com- 
posed in Gaul ; and we can only discover the existence of cer- 
tain secret rites and mysteries of a very primitive simplicity \ 
as, for instance, the human sacrifice whicn was offered to tne 
lake Herthm, in the Isle of Rugen, when a young man and 
maideQ were thrown into its solitary waters. It was in the ob- 
scurity of woods, uuder the sacred oak, or by the IJndcn, the 
tree of northem enchantment, and on the mountain tops, they 
celebratefl their rites, festivals, and entertainments, or arranged 
the Runic sticks to >|arch into futurity ; and as, among the 
Greeks, the Delphic'OTarle in moments of general danger was 
consulted, and gave its advice on the most important ooDccrne 
of the nsdoD ; wo the prophetesM and sybils iff the north, like 
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the Velleda mentioned by the Romans, exerted a very decblye 
Influence on the public councils. Old poetical traditions of 
gods, heroes, giants, and spirits (in many respects like those of 
Persia), formed the key-stone of the sacred recollections and 
national existence of the Germanic nations. 

Their original descent from Asia remained eyer strong* and 
lively in their remembrance, and allusions to it were interwoven 
into the whole body of their traditionary poetry ; and as in the 
Persian traditions, the Arii are celebrated os the most generous 
and heroic nation of the primitive ages, so the Asae occupy the 
most distinguished place in the northern mythology. In the 
Scandinavian north, which remained pagan for many centuries 
after Germany had become Christian, there arc still extant 
many Ihonumcnts and songs of a similar purport and strain ; 
and of these, indeed, abundant vestiges arc to be found every- 
where. Those old historical traditions and this hereditary 
poetry had often a very pbwerful influence real life, and on 
the martial enterprises aud achievements of the tribes ; and os 
in the heroic ages of the Greeks, according to the Horn m i * Je- 
Bcription, so in those times the bard, proclaiming the history of 
gods and heroes, am] ,at ten ding on the person of the prince or 
general of the army, was by no means on unimportant per- 
sonage. 

A monarchy of such wide extent os the ancient kingdom of 
Persia, did not exist in Germany. The constitution, if we can 
apply such a term to tlie wild frcedoni of those early ages, was 
more like tliat of Greece in tlio heroic times, when die was 
governed by her noble families, and lier territory was divided 
into a imnil^r of petty kingdoms, wliich only rarely united in a 
great leii^e for a common onterprise. Tliis primitive Germanic 
constitution was a very simple and free aristocracy of nature. 
The tribe that oom|)ooe<l tlie nation was on union or confederacy 
of freemen and nobles under on hereditary tribe-prince, or 
ohosoii leader ; and it was only at a later period that among 
some of the Gennanio nations, this confederacy gave way to a 
regular regal government. Every freemani ana every hay- 
ing a light to bear onus, was a member of the Hennanoioi 
which wai afterwords called the arriere-ban ; and it was thU 
ancient Hermannia that ^ve rise to the Roman name for Ger- 
many. The land was estivated by bondimen and slavee, who 
bad MU eidiar puxishaeed, or taken priaonm in war, or weee 
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the conquered remnant of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, or even men who for some crime had forfeited their 
freedom and nobility. When the Romans became better ac- 
qiiainied with the Germanic nations, the latter had partly 
l^ome an agricultural people ; and they observed that very 
primitive custom of letting , their fields lie altcmalcly in fallow 
— a custom which lias been so long retained in the north of 
Germany, under the name of drcyfdder-wirth-schaft. Pri- 
vate property in land itself was noC yet marked out nor enclosed 
within any exact limits — there was still much common land, 
and this was naturally an inducement for the different tribes, 
whenever they had a favourable opportunity, to change their 
abode and migrate. But this infant agriculture was shll held 
siiliordinatc to the Dedications of the chase and of the pastoral 
life, which furnished the principal means of subsistence. The 
different forests that still exist in Gerjnany arc merely the re- 
maining fragments of the one, vast, boundless Hcrrynian fo- 
rest, that once extended through the whole interior of the 
country. From tlic quantity of wood that yet remained, the 
soil of Germany was miiidi more marshy, and its atmosphere 
incomparably colder, than at the present day. The buffalo 
and tile elk, which at present are so very rarely to be met 
with in Germany, were then animals indigenous to our eoiiiitry. 

That this cnodition of the soil, and this unsettled mode of 
life, in a growing population are circumstances quite sufficient 
to account for a partial, though (without other co-operating 
causes) not perhaps for the general emigration of a whole tribe, 
must be evident to every person. Internal factions and wars 
ore quite adequate causes for the emigration of a whole tribe, 
or, at least, of a considerable portion. In the early ages it 
was customary, when the population became too numerous, 
for the younger brothers, or a certain number of youths 
chosen by lot, to quit their country under the guidance of a 
leader of their choice, or of one marked out by fame, and, pro- 
ceeding on an expedition of adventure, conquer Other homes 
for themselves, and seek out their fortunes towards the east, or 
towards the west, or beneath the fairer sky of a southern 
region* Even in a more advanced, nay, in the most ad- 
vanced, stage of dnlaatiofi, every state and nation is necea* 
utated nalBie, if I may so speak, to disburden itself of a 
ledundmi popakium, and to extend itself in new sKtiemePto 
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—in one word, to found colonics, and to possess colonies. 
This is the standing law — the fundamental rule of health in 
the progressive development of nations ] and where this neces- 
eity does not exist in an equal degree, we must consider it 
only a case of exception, and we shall be sure to find out that 
Borne special cause precludes the operation of this principle for 
a time: for, sooner nr later, nature will force us to this ex- 
pedient. The commercial colonies of the Phirnicians and 
Greeks were in part founded; and certainly at least defended, 
extended, and consolidated, by force of arms ; and it is only 
by similar moans, that in modem times, Mexico and Peru 
have become colonics of Spain. 

Hut in those early ages, and among those northern, warlike 
cliildren of nature, this natural necess^y of emigration could 
take no other course, nor have any other object but a military 
settlement. Such was the result of the first irruption of the 
northern nations, mentioned in history — the expenitinn of the 
Gauls into Thrace, which was soon succeeded by a second of a 
■imilar kind under llrcnnus; when that Gallic general marched 
at the bend of his troops into Macedon and Greece, and be- 
came master of the r rich temple of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
all its accumulated treasures. A remnant of these troops 
finally fixed their abode in Asia Minor, and established a 
Gallic settlement iu a province which from them received 
the name of Gfilatia, In this first great expedition, or irrup- 
tion of the unrtlicm ntflions, the names of almost all the tribes 
and their leaders are Celtic ; still some few German names aro 


found amongst them ; and this may be easily accounted for, 
when wo recollect that the Gauls, who >vero ^then widely 

north of Italy, were un- 
the Alpine countries, and 
, their service some Gorman 

tribes. Who Knows but what bdiiio marvellous tradition, and 
fabulous account of the lovely rlimate and dolicious fruits of 
the southern regions, together with recollections of. their 
original deocent from the southcni nations of Asia, may have 
contributed to bring the Cimbri and the Teutones from the 
islands of Scandinavia to the plains of Italy? Hod the Ro- 
mans not dreaded the dangerous procedont, and bod they but 
allotted lands to thoae nations, lltey might sa&ily have kept terms 
of poioQ with themi and enlisted their moot Taliont youth in 


Bpronn, onn innabited even me 
doubtodly in posscuion of most of 
thus mav eniilv have eiitrnired in 
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the service of their legions ; as, indeed, under the later em- 
perorB, the flower of their troops was selected from the Gothic 
tribes. 

But the case was widely difTcrent when the relations of 
peace and war, the proximity of frontiers, and the occupation 
of tile German Icmtoiy, brought the Homans in closer contact 
witli the Germanic nations ; as, for instance, in the campaigns 
wliicii C.Tsar conducted against tho clilef of the Suevi, Ario- 
vistiis ; Tiberius against Maroboilnus, king of the Marc o man in •, 
and the general of Augustus against the Saxon prince, Her- 
mann. Here both parties diligently studied and observed 
each other's excellences anil defeats, and mixed in tho most 
various intercourse. Thus Hermann’s father lived among the 
Romans; his brother Imre a rioman name; and his nephew 
was educated at Rome. 3Iaruboduus himself repaired thither, 
desirous, like a prudent foe, to examine with his own eyes 
the capital of Roman greatnoss and f>owcr. Among the Ger- 
man tribes anil their leaders, fiiietions were sometimes formed 
even a/^lnat Hermann and Maroboduus; and, at a later period, 
these divuions hod no inconsiderable influence on the relations 
of tho Genuojiic nations with the Romans^ god on their foreign 
enterprises. The Roman frontier on the banks of the Rhino 
and the Danube, furtifled by a long line of eastles, fortresses, 
and cities, lay for the most part within the German territory, 
and was inliaijited by some German tribes, or German settlers 
lliot hod been attracted thither. Here tho notions of Germany 
saw their brctlircn of n kindred race, living, indeed, under 
the control of Roman laws, whicli those who still retained 
their freedom, sought to re|>el by force of arms; but on tho 
other hand, they observed the high cultivation of a country, 
blessed with all the advantages of civilisation, and adorned with 
so m.aiiy nf the arts of life, with the culture of the vine, and a 
vnriely of the most exquisite fruits. And when in the course 
of the almost incessant wars waged on the frontier, they eitlier 
encountered a feeble resistance, or observed some defect in the 
mode "of Roman defence, the desire to prosecute their fortune, 
and penetrate into those beautiful countries, must have eon- 
siderubly augmented. As, three ceuturies ago, the fabulous 
account of trusurcs of gold, and rich ores of silver, to be found in 
America, drew hosts of Spanish and other European Bdveoturen 
orer the Atlantic to the shores of the newly-ducorered conti- 
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Dent ; so the charms of a southern sky, the rich fruits, the 
vineyards, the blooming gardens of a warm, lovely, and highly- 
cultivated region, wrought powerfully on the imaginations of 
the northerns, and were often the motive of their expeditions 
and armed niigrations. . 

The first irruptions of the Alcmanni in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, and subsequent to it, appear to have arisen imrpedi- 
ately and naturally, (as I have saltl,) nut of the perpetual wars 
waj^ed oil the frontier, on the first advantage which those bar- 
banans obtained over the Romans, and on the first defect or 
weakness which they espied in the defensl\e operations of their 
enemies. That the warfare on the frontier was perpetuated 
almost without intermission, it is the more natural to suppose, 
since the Germanic nations, by two arny^l cniifcileracies of their 
tribes, had on their sido opposed to the fortifications of the 
Roman honndaricB a living frontier-wall. The name of the 
Maroomnimi served to designate not a particular tribe, but an 
armed confederation for the dejcnce of the whole nation ; and 
the same remark holds good of the Alemanni. In the de- 
scriptions which the Romans have given of Germany, they were 
occasionally led, by.tJieir igmornnee of the language, to mistake 
a league for a people, and to apply to a tribe the denomination 
intended to denote a district or a custom. Rut in these 
accounts it is very easy to trace the three or four leading 
nations of Germany, that figure aftcrwaids in its history, and 
which, on the dissolution of the Roman empire, possessed them- 
selves of its provinces, spread through tlie difTcrent Romanic 
countries, and in the course of time became the founders of the 
moil cm European statos. 

These three principal nations of Germany (and such they 
were considerod by the Romans,) were the Suevi, the Saxons, 
and the Goths, who may bo best distinguished by the course of 
tho rivers, which flowed through the countries they inhabited. 
The whole of that extensive countiy% afterwords called Ancient 
Sa.xony, and which lay along the course and embouchures of 
tho Elbe, the Eyder, tlie l^is, and the VVeser, including the 
whole BOA-coast with Jutland and Denmark, oil the Rhenish 
Nethorlonde with the Datavian shores, was inhabited by the 
Saxons j a pOoplo (For it was only later their name was explained 
imm a peculiar national weapon, or species of sword,) attached 
to the ioi]| and who were of all the Gannank tribofl the least 
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prone to emi^TEtfon; for, aa raarineTB, they kept to the sea- 
coafiU, and the banks of rivers. It was only at the period when 
the tide of emigration had reached its highest point that the 
Snxnns, issuing from their native seat, not only possessed them- 
selves of, but tu it were, peopled anew, the great British isle; 
and it is very |>os5ible that this not widaly-dispersed, but elosely- 
coniiccted low-German mco, then out-numbered all the other 
nations of Germany. It was on the banks of the Upper Rhine 
and the Upper Danube that lay the original seat of the Suovi, 
a race perhaps more mixed, who occur in history under the name 
of the Alemanni, and were distinguished for a restless spirit of 
adventure and migratory enterprise. The name of the Franks, 
a people occupying so import^uit a place in later history, de- 
noted originally rather a league than a particular nation ; and 
as their geographical lhat lay between those of the Suevi and 


the 8axon0, they were akin m character ana descent to botti 
those nations. In their manners and teode of govemmont they 
rcheinbliHl the Alemanni ; while in race and language they 
were originally more nearly allied to the Saxons. If the 
Franks are to be considered a distinct nation, it Is the ancient 
Catti or llesaiaos (who have ever been included among that 
people) that we must regard as the main stock of the whole race. 

But the second great primitive and leading race amon^ the 
Germanic nations were the Gotha, a people whose temtory 
roread Eirom the Scandinavian peninsula, and the shores of the 
Baltic, along the whole course of the Vistula, as far as the 
Black Sea. Their language, as it exists in the yet extant 
G4)thic Bible of Ulphilas, is what we would now caJl the hijgfa 
Dutch dialect ; though its form is more ancient, and is distin- 
guished fur a certain purity of structure, not without its peculiar 
charm. This Gothic dialect is, in tone and form, less akin to 


were akin in character and descent to both 


the Saxon aud Scandinavian languages, except in so far as the 
branches of a stem, the nearer we approach the roots, reveal 
more clearly their common origin. In the Scanilinavion north,' 
the territories of these two principal Germanic races, the Goths 
and the Saxons, were contiguous ; and, proceeding from this 
common source, the two notions branched out into separate and 
various streams. Of a siinilar, or at lost of a kindred, neo 
to the Goths, were the Burgundians and Vandals, who after- 
wards rounded the kingdoms of name in Gaul and Spain. 
Hereditaij mnoaichy to ^ man settled form 
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the Geths than among any other of the Germanic nations; 

mvided between two different dynasties, the Ostro- Goths 
were subject to the heroic famiW of the Amali, and the Vial- 
Goiths tv that ^ of the Dalti. The Homan historians of that 
jige often speak of their martial courage and magnanimity, as 
well os of their lofty and commanding stature. 

The real emig^^tion of the northern tribes originated solely 
and immediately with the Goths ; and, in the first peiiod, was 
.AOt pi'oduced by any coipmotioii among the Asiatic nations, as 
W9S< afterwards the -case. As early as the third century, the 
potlfs took possession of the countries situated on the northern 
coast of the Jitixine, and penetrated into Greece as far as 
A.thens. The ^itiperor Dccius fell in the war against them, 
and in Hhe^ peace which they concluded with Aurelian, they 
retained tHe fu^or Dacia which had ' been previously surren- 
dered. They now became allies of the Romans, who were 
. happy enough' to ‘cultivate the relations of peace with them, 
ana to recruit their legions >vith the Gothic youth. A hundred 
yeai\ later, the Goths, on the death of their king Hermaniic, 
wore disturbed in their scttlemeuts near tlie BlaCk Sca by 
£ho Huns ; a people who, according to the Chines^ annals, 
origiiially inhabited! the northerly frontier of China towards 
iAiterD parts Sf the Middle Asia, and who afterwards, 
be^rihg down- westward, took up tlie& abode for a long time on 
tho shores of the Qispian, till at lost they jbroed their 

way into th^Caucasion regions, aud the territory of the Goths 
on iho bordacf of the Black Sea. 


li was ody now, when the minds of die German, tribes of 
the were at the same time^rising to a higher and higher 
pitchW elcitemeiHt, and tho old empire of Rome was on every 
side crumbling r^in^*that the tide of northern emigration 
T>unt out in im its fhljad. fourful violence. In the first imjp- 
^^iOQS, the names of tbe different tribes, as well is of tbeir 
Toaders, wore almost all without exception German ; but now- 
we meet with many foreign names, which discover not only 
tbe Asiatio Huns, but tlie Sdaronian, imd even perhaps, occa- 
rionaUy, the Finnish tribes, that were undoubtemy then inter- 
miogled with the Goths in the vast empillb of the latter. For 
fifty yaara after tbe first invasion, the iIudb remained at peace 
dmir MW settlementi between tile Theiss and the Danube, 
Mr did thayi- diitiitb;^ Roman empire till tiaie tt Attila. 
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rhe Gothfl offered to defend the frontier ag^ainst these barbft- 
rijkns, and received in return the province to the south of tho 
Danube. 

Tile Goths readily embraced Christianity ; but"the^ receivo«i 
it in the Arian form; for at the time when religious instructors 
and the Gothic bishop Ulphilas were sent from Constan tingle, 
the Arian party had the ascendency in that capital. This 
circumstance had afterwards the most fatal influence on the 
destinies of the Roman empire; ferr one of the chief causes of 
its downfal was this new contest in religious matters. It was 
on this very account tlie second conrjucst of Rome by tlio 
Vandal King Goiiseric was attended with far more .devastation 
than the first under the Visi-Goth King Alaric ; for the former 
persecuted the Catholic cliureh with all the ailimosity of an 
Arian. The Goths were not animated by feelings of hostility 
towards the Romans ; but were rather disposed to admire thi^ 
excellence and superiority of their civilisation. AVhen the 
Emperor Volcns perished in lljp Gothic war, which Roman 
treachery hod occasioned, T1ieo<losids contrived to conclude an 
advantageous peace with this p^plc, when they stood at the 
ver^’ of Constantinople, took fortv thousand of their 

trooM into his pay, and renewed the armed.confederBcy of the 
Gotfu which Constantine hod formed. AVhen the Gdtliio 
prince Athanaric had contemplated with astonishment the 
pomp and splendour of Constantinople, and had conOeived sen- 
dmeuts of respect for the personal character of^TheodosiuB 
the Goths, moYed by the representations of Ihet^ prince, de- 
clared to Theodosius that as long as he Kved, th^ wish^ to 
have no other but himself. But the case was a^^red 

under the sons of Theodosius ; and, to defend themselves from 
this people, these princes knew no otffer expedient than to Ipt 
loose oo l|aly these barbarians, a^ i^feS^divert and jioint the 
storm of iDmsion towards that fmaiicr. This policy produced 
the expedition of the \lsi-Goth King Alaric to Rome, and the 
first coDi^uest of the eternal, and seven-hilled city. 

The dimutes between Rome ’and the new Ryzantine court 
did not a EttJe contribute to the downfal of the Ronutti empire; 
and the dextentv, ot^^n^tber craftiness, which the polibciani of 
Constantinople displayed on this, on many other oocajion% 
wne dial a t tem i ed with flrt is e< |ii eneeg the most ndnmf 
llaljb Aj tba umTeni] emigre d Rom^^had g ro w n out of 
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ciril war, so it was undermined and ruined more by internal 
discord and corruption, than by the power of the Grotha ; a 
nation with whom the Romans mi^ht easily have contracted 
Telations of amity, and induced to fraternize, and become by 
de^ees one people With themselves; and indeed, at various 
periods, the policy of the better emperors had prepared the 
way for such an union. As, of all the Germanic nations, the 
Goths were the most powcHul ; and their assistance would 
have enabled the Romans toTesist dJI the other tribes ; such an 
alliance, as I here speak of, would liavc accomplished by pacific 
means the purpose of the jgreat uurthem migration, namely, 
the unia|^ of the sound, vigorous, native spirit of the Germans 
with the civilisation of the Romans (then, indeed, sunk to the 
lowest state of debasement), and whbse polity and public life 
Christianity itself was unable totally to regenerate. And thus 
a long intermediate period of conflict and confusion would have 
been rendered unnccessai^. 

Duiing the troubles which followed the first conquest of 
Borne by Alaric, the Romans invoked from Africa the aid of 
Qenseric, King of the Vandals — a prince who, both as a war- 
rior and as a ruler, wn^ fai* nioro cruel than Alaric, and who 
everywhere ^reod terror on his march. Jealous and suspi- 
cious of the Goths, he invited into Italy Attilo, with all the 
nations which his martial prowess had subjected or attached to 
his authority, and occasioned the expedition of the latter into 
the west, where, in the great battle on the bonks of the Mama, 
the Goths constituted the main portion of both the contending 
armies The Huns and some other of the invading nations 
were still pagans ; and the history of that age amply demon- 
strated that wan are over more destructive in proportion si 
the armies ore more numerous, the throng of armed multitudes 
more dense, and the naUons composing them more various and 
disaimilar. Sdll the general oppression, anarchy, desolation, 
and misery in those times, ore not to be traced solely to wars 
and battles; for during the most flourishing and civilised agoe 
of ancient Rome, won were almost perpetually waged, and 
ware gmiarally more, and certainly not less, bloody and de- 
stmotiTa t h a n the piesent. The Dishop of Rome contrived to 
avm^ttha tmrent of hostilities from his capital, and the lity was 
spared. On the death of Attila, the Huns eeased to he for- 
nddaUet forth# power of that prince, wfakh dep«M far Ion 
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on their nombcrs, Aan on hij own military prowess anil g’lory, 
perish etl at once with him. 

Odoocer, Prince of the Henili and Rugians (nations also 
Gnthlc), WBJ c&IIimI to the empire of Rome from the hanks of 
the Danube. From hia conquest dates the downfal of the 
Western Fiiipire, and the last Roman youth who was yet dig- 
niRed with the name of emperor, was called Romulus, 122^ 
years after the first Romulus — the founder of the eternal city — 
a city which, after it had lost its outward and political power, 
became the centre of a vast sacerdotal dominion, and again 
occupied in succeeding times a mighty and important place in 
history. When the sway of the Herull became an onjcct of 
deteatation in Rome and Italy, the Greek emperor, Zeno, in a 
formal document, conferretl on the Ostro-Goth king, Thoo- 
doric, who had been cdifeated at Constantinople, the dominion 
of Italy; and the latter, after his victory over Odoacer, assumed 
the Hoinnn purple, in lieu of the Gntlife dress. He was liighly 
esteemed in Rome, and by all the Germanic nations; his name, 
like (hat of Charlemagne after* him, was celebrated in the 
heroic songs of the Germans, while |)olilical writers and histo- 
rical critics commend alike his talents and his virtues. His 
rule was generous and noble, ho loved ahd honoured the arts 
aud sciences which his nge still possessed, and the last of Roman 
writers, Casaiodorius and Boethius, were the ornaments of his 
reign. Factions which arose on the death of this great prince, 
uihI a crime perpetrated on the relies of his house,* afiToraed the 
active emperor of the east, Justinian, an opportunity to re- 
oatablish the Greek sway in Italy, by means of his successful 
genera], Belisarius. Military commanders like Belisorius, and 
some worthier and more enterpris'mg princes on the throne 
of Byaanlium, os well os that systematic course of policy 1 have 
before described, maintained the Byiantine empire; wliilo Rome 
itself WBJ mined, and Italy fell under the dominion of the Lom- 
bards, who BDGceeded the Goths, and were succeeded in their 
tom by the Franks — under whom the Roman empire of Ger- 
many was re e stabl ish ed, and Rome became, and continued, 
amted with that empire during the middle ages, though for the 
most part only in name. 

Tins rapid hot ^thinl dtotali of the migration of the 

* SoMb^oI iilnAa le tile Border oC Amelawiotba, dsn^bter of ^loa* 
doric^adiD Uia wpotko of^nieodatae,i — Trsos. 

X2 
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northern nations, seemed necessary to enabfe us to form a ri ght 
opinion on this subject. For this period, which laid the mig-hty 
foundation on which the whole Teutonico-Romanic structure of 
the institutions, laws, manners, languages, opinions, and even 
the peculiar imaginative character of modem European nations 
has been raised, has not always been fully understood, or justly 
appreciated by many writers, either led away by a partial en- 
thuBlasm for the antique, or enthralled by mi^em opinions and 
prejudices — writers who wish to trace in all parts of creation, 
ana even in universal history, the same dead uniformity and 
monotony of plan. It is by no means common to meet with 
on historical inquirer, possessing a flexibility of fancy, a just- 
ness of reeling, and a soundness and correctness of juilgment, 
capable of transporting him into the remote ages of history, 
and the mythic antiquity of nation^. But in the present 
instanre, and throughout the whole of this chaotic epoch, when 
the old fictions of the ‘Titanic wars appear to be actually 
realised, and when the marvellous of events and sentiments 19 
to be found in the obscure and meagre chronicles of that ago, 
which often unite fragments of popular mythology and pagan 
tradition, with real historic incidents ; it is perhaps still more 
difiicult to form an' accurate judgment, and to discrimioate 
between the elements of truth and falsehood. As we cannot 
figure to ounelvcB such a state of anarchy, we are unable to 
comprehend it. We should bear in mind how oflen in nature 
the fairest bloom of vegetation, and the richest fulness of 
OTg^anic life, spring out of a state of confusion and chaos, when 
the elemental powers, after a long strife and conflict, settle at 
last into a stato of harmonious equipoise, unite and fructify, 
and in some creative moment, when the struggle of labour is 
over, give birth to new and more bcaiitifiil forms of existence. 
Ancient Egypt was indebted for its fertility to tlie periodic 
inundations of the Nile, which, had they not been provided 
against by mounds and dams, would have occajiioned the utmost 
desolation. Nay, doth not this earth we inhabit, and which 
nounshes us, with all tliat fair and blooming vegetation spread 
over its surface, with all that boundless wealth and variety of 
iDimal life, and irith all the civilisation and refinement of man'i 
eaistence, whose abode it constitutes ; doth not this earth, I 
ny, teemiog as it doth with fertility and life, rest 00 Um 
gigantic remains of a primitive wori^ lubmergisd hj the old 
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floodi, ani] which was often torn, convulsed, and rent asunder 
by the eruptions of subterraneous fire? Well, the migration 
of the northern nations brought about a sort of chaotic struggle 
between the various elements of society — it was a new 
Ogy gean inundation of nations in the historical bges — but it 
laid the fruitful so'd — the historical foundation of a new moral 
and intellectual form of life. This vast flux and reflux of 
nations, rolling in incessant waves from the east to the west, 
and rn)m the north to the south/ and back again to the east 
and to the north, this emission of immense armies issuing in 
all directions from a common centre, and returning again to 
that centre from every side — all tliis vast movemer^Pinust be 
looked upon os a strife and eontenlioii between the elemental 
powers of human socit^'. The first effect, indeed, of such a 
strife of nature’s elements let loose, is to destroy, or at least, 
to impair, all existing organie forms ;^and it must be confesbcd, 
this wild and protracted slate of eonfusioii and anarchy does 
not present tlie most pleasing luid iiuspieious aspect to the eye 
of the historical observer, ^^'itll respect to tlio latter circum- 
stance, w e must recollect that the extremely slow progress, and 
often unexpected delays, in tlic advanecmvit of human society, 
correspHind not always, and indeed rarely, to our wishes and 
expectations ; while, on the other liaiid, there arc epochs in 
liistor^’, when we are amazed by the sudden out-burst of the 
most extraordinary events, and when a great splendour of moral 
and intellectual life surprises us of a sudden, like a brij^ht 
morning in spring. In other words, llicrc is a strong, wise, 
and fatherly ^nd which guides and conducts the destinies of 
individuals, as well as the march of society, and the course of 
ages ; or, as the Scripture with touching simplicity saith, the 
Father hath reserved tiuies unto lumself and time in his 
march keepeth not pace with the rapidity of our desires, nor 
moveth according to our views and hopes. But wliatcver may 
be, if I may so speak, the fearful tardiness wherewith the views 
of Providence over the destinies of the human race are accom- 
plished ; — a tardiness whereof man has to bear the greatest 
blame; or whatever may be, if 1 may bo say, the Jong delays 
of divine justice — the procrastination of the period or grace ; 
—it cannot be doubted that the general result of the great 
nOTihem migration was most salutary, and that mixture of 
Oomanic tribes with the degenerate population of Borne — that 
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alliance between the healthy, vigorous, and native intellectual 
energy of Germany, and the rapidly decaying civilisation of 
Rome, were productive of the mightiest and most beneficial 
consequences. Whoever doubts the truth of this observation, 
may cure hA scepticism by comparing the splendour, activity, 
and variety in the political and intellectual existence of the 
modem EuropcEUi states, that have sprung out of this union 
of the Germanic and Romanic nations, with the dull monoton jr, 
the thorough moral and intellectual stupor which prevailed m 
the later Byzantine empire. 

But I have more than once observed that, independently of 
that prdj^rcssivo pow er of reason, inherent in all the forms and 
departments of human activity ; and independently of the ope- 
rations of Divine Providence, which ff>vm that high mysterious 
chain of unity which links together the different periods of man's 
social progress ; iiulepeiyleiitly, I say, j)f all these, there is a 
law of nature — a high, and secret prim iple of nature, presiding 
over the life and growth of human society — which, if kept in 
duo subordination to the higher principle of Providence, will not 
he found incompatihle wKn it. The prevalence of this law of 
nature may bo cleanly traced in the Instory of mankind, and 
even in that of particular nations, when their social progress is 
not impeded or iiiten upted by violent or irregular causes. And 
in following the current of events in histoiy , the historical ob- 
Berver can accurately distinguisli the different periods of national 
development — the first period of artless, yet marvellous, child- 
hood — the next of the first bloom and flush of youth — later, 
the maturer vigour and BCtivxty of manhix>d — and at last the 
symptonQS of approaching ag^, a state of general decay, and 
second childishneai. This energy of nature, which, together 
with the other higher aiid divine principle of human destiny, 
is inherent in mankind, displays itself even in the sphere of in- 
tellect, and particularly in the Aourishingeras of art and science. 
It is even still more, or at least quite ai, perceptible in those 
creative moments already desciibed, of a new, though perhaps, 
at first, a chaotic epoch of human society ; so far, at least, as 
those plastic, eventful moments are not the mere offspring and 
oounterfut produttion of revolutionary violence — l>ut have 
issued from the very well-spring of nature. When the latter is 
the ease, it will ha fbiuia that the whole tendency of tliea 
periods of extreoidiiiaiy ferment in society is conducive to the 
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eitension of the Sivine principle, and to the promotion of the 
views of Providence, as was eminently the case in the ora of the 
great northern migrations; an era, when a catastrophe, at first 
the most appalling, led to the further triumph of Christianity, 
which conferred on those robust, northern ^ildjKn of nature, 
the high consecration of on empire, which thereby, in its 
ulterior progress, far outshone the Roman, or any other old 
pagan dominion. But unquestionably the two conflicting 
elements in that eventful period, which contained the first , 
germs of all modem rivilisation — the free-bom energy of Ger- 
manic nature, and the Romanic refinement, science, and lan- 
guage, were happily blended and harmonised by th^Christian 
religion only, which on that account must be regaroed as the 
all -connecting bond — the one all-animating principle of social 
life in modem ages. " But without that new element of vital 
power furnished by the northern emlgTations, Christianity alone 
would not have regenerateil the degtaded j)cople of Rome, nor 
have restored its intellectual energy, then sunk to too low a 
state of debasement. Above all, the primitive, innate, and 
deeply-rootcsd corruption of the Roman government was beyond 
the power of remedy, and could only be removed by time. The 
evils of ihe age were, indeed, universal ; Tor, even in the bosom 
of Chri'iianity, discord hod broken out; and where even faith 
was preserved in its purity, there, to use the expression of Holy 
Writ, "much of first love was gone.'^ But for this, the in- 
fluence of Christianity on the R.oman empire, and the Roman 
world, would have ■ been far more extensive ; and a miraculous 
cure would have been wrought on the moral distempers of 
society, u on the physicaJ dise^s of individuals. And os holy 
hermits were often able to command the elements of nature and 
the sava^ beasts of the desert ; bo a divine power, by its mild, 
ooncilialing, prompt, and effective influence would, in the first 
moment have allayed the wild jar and strife of the social 
eleroents. But these effects were accomplished only by slow 
degrees, by the sootlnng influence of time, and by the gradual 
infwDO of the spirit of Christianity into the human "'i"d- 
The progreMive oomiption aiw^ ever-growing disorders of the 
Roman world were prodnetive of consequences in some degree 
impartant to Cfariitiaiiitj, partiailaiiy in relatiim to aftsr-ases. 
To forsake and ronounoD that world of crneliy wl ricap tkat 
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kingiloiii of disaimulation, that ag’e of confusion and barbarism, 
Djid to Beck by prefcrenco an abode and asylum in the wilder- 
DCBB, in the neighbourhood of lions and other savag-e auimals 
of tho dosert, rorjuired no extraordinary impulse of Christian 
feolinif, and ^orcely more tlmn a high effort of human courage. 
And thus in that convulsed period of the Roman empire, and 
under the accursed dumination of its last tyrants, Christitm 
aiichorcLs ])er)plcd the solitudes of Thebais, — those solitudes 
where the old pyramids and other nionuinents of hour antiquity 
■till speak in mute signs to the traveller, their grave and earnest 
language. Self-eoiiteinplatii)n did not shut up these Christian 
onehoriteg within a narrow and egotistical sphere of thought, ai 
is the ease with the Indian reeluHe, who, to outward apparance, 
leads the same iniHle of life. As tlie primitive Christians evinced 
the power of laitli and eharily by JeeAA and in sufferings, in 
wnruB and in works of manifold kinds ; so prayer was to these 
■nlitories tho inwoid porch of a new and invisible world — a real 
business of life, and a bond of tho closest and tenderest con- 
iioxinii, whereby, though sepaiated from the world, tliey 
romiiined, evou at tho remotest distance, intimately united witk 
dl who, like tlioinselvcs, were hrinly united to God. 

Tims it was that the primitive Christians displayed tlio power 
of divino Hope, and ai^cnt Charity, not only in their heroic 
constancy uiiJer assaults, iKTsccutioiis, sufferings and torments 
of all, even (ho most oxquisito, kinds ; but in their renunciation 
of society and of all cartldy eninyiiieuts, in tlieir coutcmpt’uid 
obanJunmoiit of a world, whicli seemed in .truth eteninlly dia- 
troctod and itrelrievably undone. In tlic eremitical life, a 
flimplo handicraft wns urdiu|ply coupled with tile duly of 
^intunl coiitemplatiou. These Krst Christian Buchorites of 
Egypt were ilia originnl and inodid of all later luonoslic insti- 
tutos; although, couronimbly to the living and quite pmctiol 
Bpirit of ChrisUauily, lliesc institutes liavc genorally admitted 
into thoir rules lUlier useful and salutary exercises adapted 
eitlior to the general cireiiinstanees of the age, or to tlic wonts 
of Individufdt — lueh as llic eilucaliou of youUi — the cultivation 
of llio sciences — the relief of the poor — tJie core of tho inBnu— ^ 
and tlie praelieo of oUier works of charily. Tha oDcborites, 
who lend a purely coniemplBlive life, fx>iistitute a compa rati rely 
imnll and rare ciccptiuu iu the Clirisliau church ; oua they are 
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loleratod only because llie ways of liunrian nature are so in- 
iinitolv diversified, and often bo stranpe and so singidar. 

To resist their internal foes, to witlistaiid the assaults of thv 
fiend — the spiiit of discord and corruption, and to preserve 
iiniolatc the purity of morals, as well aj of raith,#thc priiiiitivo 
(Christians as niueli needed the divine assislanre, ns to enable 
them to endure outwardly the torments of martyrdom, or to 
reiiounee in holy solitude the pleasures of the world. In this 
rcs|H‘ct tlirec dilTerent hinds of heresy, which were so many 
trials the Christian religion hntl to sustain, are well worthy of 
ouv alti nlion. From the very birth of Christianity, the Gnostics 
c loose to the urdnur of on (^rii*ntal fancy, iiidul/^ed in a 
variety of Thmsnphistic speculations, and with their systems of 
Dixine Finanalinns, Kradiations, liicaniatinns, and Pcr(<oiis, 
forniL'd an almost my tfTido^icul LM)ncateiialion of ideas; so that 
hod it l>oeii possible for this Beet to become prcdoniinniit, and 
for Chrislianily to swerve into such a*labyriiith of d(Ktriiics, our 
divine religion wouhl have de/jeiicraled into a system of nicta- 
phvsical notions, not unlike the philosophic inytholo^ and 
poetical erei*d of India. Happily these sects of Gnc^stlcs were 
not numerous, nor in geuei^ of long- duration ; and they w ere 
extremely divided among themselvcB ; tor a tndy inventive 
fancy ever strikes out a |mlh of inquiry for itself. I3ut, when 
considered in an inielipctual |>oiiit of view, these sectaries, amid 
all their strange and whimsical errors, must ever command the 
altrnlioii of mankind. It would seem from all appearance, (and 
indeed the nature of things wouhl suiliciently warrant the in- 
ference) that many of tliese sects combincil with their own 
pc^culiar notions tKe opinious of other Oriental sects, totally 
alien from Christianity. As the march of error is infinitely 

E rogressire, and as, from its very nature, false opinion is sure In 
ranch out into a variety of raniihcations, it is often difficult to 
determine with uioctness whether some of these Gnostic sejrts, 
that suread through Ceiitial Asia, and were lost in a multitude 
of olliers, were or not of a Christian origin. Of all the 
sects belonging to the Gnostic family, the Manichicanj alone 
appear to have had a hmger eiistcnce ; and during the middle 
ages, they secrelly germinated in Europe. 

Tlie second corruption of Christianity was from Ajianisro, 
which corresponda to what in modem times is termed liotionaKsm; 
though the former appeared in another and more Christiao 
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fonn. That the dispute with Arianism was no mere verbal 
iispute^that it involved a capital article of faith — a question 
rf life or death for Christianity — a question whether the real 
Foundation — the essential Corner-stone — and Beg-inning’ of nur 
faith wereraally, truly, and in very deed divine, and from God, 
and equal with God, or merely in a certain sense like to God — 
(an opinion which the Platonic, or any other system of philo- 
lophy might have included among his tenets) — that the dis- 

S uto with Arianism was no mere verbal dispute, must be evi- 
ent to every upright, ingenuous, and unprejudiced mind. No 
sect has ever been so widely diffused, nor has ever taken such 
deep root ; and, by the arts and evasions of a prodigious sub- 
tilty, it maintained its principles under the mask of apparent 
■ubmiSBion. It was now that for the first time, the importance 
and power of a general council became apparent, in order to 
oppose to the many-shaped, subtle, and mtangible spirit of 
error, a brief, but clear, ^and definite formulary of that faith 
which animated the bosom, anfi was rooted in the conviction of 
every Christian. This destructive rationalism of the early ages 
of Clirutianity was at lost repressed, and became finally extinct; 
though the last ramifications of this ^eeb have continued down 
to our times among tiio Eutychians of Armenia, and the Nesto- 
rians of Etliiopia. 

How much the unhappy disputes of Arianism contributed in 
this period of general decline, towards the downial of the Roman 
empiro, 1 have already had occasion to notice. But that pas- 
sion for dispute, whico, if not innate in man, hits at least be- 
come his second nature, oud is, as it were, the original sin of 
human intellect, displays itself in a more striking degree in 
certain sects, that did not question any article of faith, but 
merely some Bubordmate matters of opinion, or the rights of 
Bcclesiastioai authority, and who conducted their disputes with 
the moat unyielding obstinacy— such a passion, I say, displays 
itiAf strikin^y in these secU than in others, that called 

in question poiota of faith, and wlio, so far as they were con- 
ideoticras in their errors, appear entitled to onr respect and 
forbearanoe* Among the former class of disputants must be 
ranked some of the smaller, less diSund, and obscurer sects of 
the first agaa of the church, like the Montaniats and DonatisU; 
Mots whoM inAmoce was on that account by no means unim- 
portant, and who occupy no insignifieant plan in the hbtory of 
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their timeB ; for their eirora constitute the third form of devia- 
tion from universal Christianity. In the same cate^ry mint 
wc place the mat schism of a later period, which severed the 
Greek from the Western church ; for this unhappy separation, 
as IS well known, had no relation to any important do^mA of 
Chrutianity. 

As the ^iieral councils of that period prove the self-preservings 
and self-sustaining power of Christianity, so the energy of 
Christian faith and Cliristian int^lect displays its life, activity, 
and scientiHc progress in the numberless and manifold produc- 
tions of those first doctors of the church, so highly revered by 
all succeeding ages. The style and language of these works 
must be estimated by the standard of their age; and it would 
absurd to ex|>ect ih^yn tf> possess, in a like degree, the attic 
simplicity of a Xenojihon, or the full and elaborate periods of a 
IJvy. But with this single exception, these writings display 
the most varied talents for oratory, and philosophy, united with 
extensive leuniiiig, the purest feelings of religious love, and the 
most correct views in religion. And, to cite but one or two 
examples out of the multitude of ecclesiastical writers, St. 
Augustine, by the extent of his historical ^information, by a phi- 
losophy zealous in its inquiries after truth, but still irresolute, 
presents the image of a Christian Cicero, in a language some- 
what altered indeed, but distinguished for a similar emplo)uient 
of rhetoric. Nor was this great man destitute of political dis- 
cemment and penetration ; and he certainly possessed a much 
more decided Ulent for speculative inquiiy% than the old Roman 
who flourished in the lost age of the republic. Tliere was next 
that learned and holy recluse St. Jerome, who was as well versed 
in cUasical literature os in the Orieutal languages, and who was 
gifted witli a depth of critical ducemment, and an original 
power of thought and expression, equalled by very few orators 
•ad thinkers In any age. 

The dread of a &lse Gnosis was at that period, as often in 
rabeequent ages, an obstacle to the progress of a profband 
Christian phuoeophy. The leaning of the great ecclesiastical 
writer Ongen, particalariy in his yonth, to some opinions of the 
Gnostiai, exdted long after his death manr doubts and contro- 
fciTiiu respecting some points of his belief and tended at least 
to impair the r e ve re nce with whkfa his philoeophtcal genhii was 
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otherwise regarded. This was particularly the case when the 
Arians mode use of some doubtful opinion of tliis great man for 
the support of their system; as indeed it often happens that an 
elevated system of philosophy is not completed in its parts, or at 
least that the individual errors it may contain arc seized upon by 
the dull, innovating spiiit of a superficial, and half-doubting faith, 
and debased to a quite alien and inferior sphere of speculation, 
There is also another error, or rather illusion, which deserves 
to be noticed, as it is a chai'uctcnstlc incident in the history of 
those early ages of the church ; for it was no regular system of 
orror, nor did its partisans coiistituto a sect ; but it was merely 
the exaggerated opinion of some individuals in the bosom of the 
church, who W'Crc animated by no intentions hostile to Christi- 
anity. I alhide to the (so called) Millenarian doctrine, which, 
ju it refers to tlie future historical destiny of Clirlstiauity, pos- 
sesaes a high historical Interest. Though the Prophet of the 
New Testament marked but the period of a thousand years for 
the duration of the triumph of the church, he expressly intima- 
tod thereby that that period could not be discovered nor deter- 
mined by Human penetration, for, as the Scripture saitli, “a thou- 
sand years ore as one day with the Lord, and one day, as 
B thousand years and though the inspired writer expi;essly 
added, that as the great combat, w'hicb mm is doomed to on the 
eartli and in earthly life, con never bo complotcly terminated, a 
last combat await^ humanity at the close of those tliousand 
years; many virtuous and pruiscwoiihy men were still found, 
who depicted this kingdom of a thousand years in the most 
aeniual colours of earthly felicity, and thus destroyed all faith 
in that prophetic w arning, so iiecosaaiy’ fur man and for all a^a 
— aUbel lot ill the ideal conception of tJic kingdom of divine 
truth I or, with reckless prccipitaiicv eq^uoily mUapplied the 
words of the prophet, and (os has niton ^eu the case in sue- 
mding limea^ very unseasonably alarmed themselves and others; 
though that long scrie/ of ages marked out by the apostle for 
tho progreta of Chrislianily might have opened their eves, and 
tau^t them dinfcreiilly. 13iit the principal cause which op- 
pos^, and must ever opiKise an iiisumiountablo difficulty to the 
Alilleneriaii mtem of that and of all succeeding ages, is the 
limit assigned to the judgment of Christious in that relates 
to the inecrutahlo decrees of Divine Prorideiice; whether those 
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decrees regurd Individuals or mankind in gtincral. Surely 
nothinp could be conceived more disquieting’, more Lital to 
human life, tlmn for every individual to know beforc-hand with the 
utmost certainty from his birth the day and hour of his death ; 
and no greater calamity could happen to any man than a reve- 
lation of Bucli a kind. The same remark is equally applicable to 
the world in general, where such fore-knowlcdgc would only 
produce the utmost disorder and confusion. As in the cose of 
a sick mall reduced to imminent ganger from the increasing 
hymptoms of dissolution ; though no man, not even the phy- 
Eicon, can positively know and determine with certainty the 
course of events, which is known to God alone, still every friend 
would wish that the patient should examine his interior, unite 
his thoughts to God, and set his house in order ; so cases may 
W imagined, when this^omparison would apply to mankind at 
large. 

Thus then on the Homan soil, and arBid that world once so briU 
liaiit, Christianity hiul grown up, like a tender, luminous plant, 
whose seed hod come dow'ii from lleavcn. For the further eipaii- 
sion of that heavenly seed, for the formation of the Christian 
state, and the political organisation of Christian nations, we must 
■How that the all-wise and powerful IlaiAl, which guides the 
destinies of men and of nations, the march of ages, and the 
course of events, found it necessary to employ at first very 
violent, and (if we may borrow a term of the meoical art) almost 
hmne remedies. The cause of this undoudtedly must be sought 
for in the fact, that although many great and holy men are to 
be found in the first ages of the church, mankind on the whole 
had very imperfectly corresponded to that mighty and divine 
impulse which Christianity had imparted to the world ; and had 
very soon and very quiclily fallen into the most fearful dis- 
putes. Scarce had tliat iiidundation of the northern nations 
burst in upon the blooming garden of the Christian west, (anil 
beneficial to mankind as have been the remote consequences and 
final results of that revolution, and defensible therefore as it may 
be in ■ historii^ Theodicea, still we cannot deny that its iin' 
meiliate effects were roost terrible and destructive j)— scarce, we 
Biy, had this inimdaiion of the northern nations occurred when, 
in the opposite quarter of the east, there broke out among tho 
nations of Asia, that mighty Arabian oonflogratioiiv wboao 
flames were scattered over the terrified ghibe, by the sosis of tho 
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desert, ^ided by their new prophet of unbelief, and animated 
theniBelvea with all the enthusiasm of destruction. 

1 am at a loss to conceive how some could have regarded it 
as a peculiar merit of this religion of empty arrogance and 
senseless pride, that it maintains and inculcates with purity a 
belief in one Almighty Deity. This, as the Scripture says, the 
demons tliemselves, in their realms of eternal darkness, believe, 
without being on that accoimt at all the better ; and it is only 
a profound iterance of tbe .world and liimself, that could ever 
m^Q man iorget and obliterate from his bosom that first 
foundation of all faith. All the elements of salvation, recon- 
ciliation, mercy, love, and liappiness for mankind, to be found 
in eternal trutn, and a belief in that truth, all these are want- 
ing in the religion of Mahomet. There is not a more decided 
contrast than tlmt presented by the silent progress of the new 
and divine light of tnitli in tho primitive church, amid oppres- 
sion and persecution, in nicek submission to every existing law, 
and, except in matters of faith, in a patient, unwearied, and 
obeerful submisrion to tho hostile, but still legitimate, powers 
of the earth; and, on tho otlier hand, that fanatic thirst of con> 
quest inspired by Maliomet — that express precept to propagate 
by fire and swoid, throughout tho four quarters of the globe, 
the new C/initaruin faith of Arabia. If some writers, instead 
of studying the histoiy' of modem Europe, in order to deduce 
from their researches now matter, and occasion for reviving tlie 
old contests about the respective rights and limits of the secular 
and ecdesiaitioal powers, would only examine with attention 
the history of the ancient Caliphate, they would soon satisfy 
thsmaelyes of die fearful character of that institution, of the 
infernal spirit that produced that anti-Christian combination of 
Bfuritual and temporal authority, and of tho horrible state of 
moral degradation to winch it has reduced mankind in every 
ooontrj whore it has j^r^'ailed. 

It wuB with Che lapulity of a ilestmctiye fire that this mighty 
anwhioF spread over the countries of Asia, and a portion 
of Afrioai till it soon menaced tho southera extremitws of Eu- 
rope. When Mahomet died, he was it after of Armbls* a 
oounCry frmn Che earfieet antiquity, had remiined in a 
state of alMDhite leehision from the rest of the world; ml con- 
sequentlyi If Ihb gieat revolution had remained confined wHhin 
the Umili'ef’liii regwn, tbe religion of Mahomet would never 
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have ciert«d bo nii^hty on historical influence on other nations 
and kiii^-doms. But only a few score years from his decease, 
and uuder his immediate successors, the wliole Western Asia 
InHwecii the Tigris and Euphrates, iis far ils the Meditcmincan, 
Syria, and Palestine, down to Mount Taurus and tlie frontiers 
of Ahia Minor, and soon aguiii the wliole northern coast of 
AlriLo, down to the opposite shores of Spain, were subdued by 
(he disciplas of the Koran; while at the s;inic moment the 
Ki Mil on west and the empire of Ptersia were menaced by the 
anus of these formidable invaders. It was a general principle 
willi the Malinmetan conquerors to extirpate all recollection of 
antiquity in the countries which they subdued, to give them an 
cnlindy new form and aspect — or, in otlier words, to destroy 
nnd nblitenUe every' vestige of the higher and better civilisation 
tliat had adorned tJioseTince flourishing regions. 
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LECTURE XII. 
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flketd) of Mahomet and hli neli^ion — Establiahment of the Suracenlo 
^ lftmplf«^New’ OrgRniiatloD of the European Wcat, and Rettoration 
of thfl Chrlitian Empire. 


FftoM the earliest period, the pastorul tribes of Arabia have 
lived under their emirs, in tho wild independence of No- 
mhde nations; they were not, however,' without cities, as these 
wore created and rendered necessary by the trade of the cora- 
TOd, which in ita journeys through the wilderness, and in ita 
pOtaoge from one inhabited province to another, required these 
poidta of rest. A few of the frontier districts and maritime 
eOMil wore, indeed, possessed by some of the more ancient 
Egyptian Pharaohs; but the entire country was never subdued 
or oooqnored either by the Assyrians, the Persians, or the Ma- 
oodoniao connuororo. Nor were the Romans more successful; 
and it wu only in tho reign of Trajan, tho last of Roman em- 
perorO) who meditated schemes of conquest, that a small frontier 
tract of Arabia Petnea was taken possession of, and sjinexed to 
the Romao empire. Immediately on the death of Trajan, the 
Rmnan government recurrod to the pacibc policy of Augustus^ 
who had considered it dangerous to enlarge the empire by any 
now toiKlueits: and in conocquencc, this province of Arabia 
wiA abandoned by tlie Romans, and left to the enjoyment of 
Ha i^Msient freedom. 

I ’Xhik loDg-eotabUshed liberty and total independence of all 
fiwiign CQiiquerori and rulers has not a little contributed to 
snil amoiiff the Arabs a strong self-conscimiBness. TJicir 
whieh is very nearly akin to that of the Hebrews, tliey 
dedooa dMoondints of Yoktan from IfeAer, who was an 
■iMMItitt of Alvahain, or from Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
thut waa bon in tfaa desert Among theoe fin and warlike 
pastoral natjnnti the fediogs of danshipi the pride of noble 
cUseeali niA tha glory of an andeat and renowned race, and 
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ityiin the mutual hostilikj of tribes trauiiDitted hnom dsie^jM#- 
ratiou to another, the noTer-to-be-cancelled debt of fiood, 
form the ruling and animating principle, naj the almost e^dll- 
sive purport of exiatenee. This tribe-spirit of the Arabiana 
hoa had a mighty influence on the origin and first developmoit 
of the Mahometan religion, and has stamped on it a peculiar 
character. And among the Nomade nations, in a similar stage 
of social adraucement, and who combine the freedom of the 
pastoral life with the commerce of caravans, and are not to^ 
strangers to the refinement of cities, the faith of Mahomet 
has not only obtained the easiest access, but has struck the 
deepest roots, and finds, as it w'erc, its most natural disciples. 
For the Tartar nations in the interior parts of Asia, and the 
tribes of Borbors, who the ori^nal iuhabitants of the north 
of Africa, lead the same mode of life, though they cannot 
boost of the ancient origin and high« descent ascribed to the 
Arabs. Compared witli Roman degeneracy, with the oorruA^ 
lion of tile Byzantine court, with Assyrian effeminacy, and 
immonility of the great Asiatic cities, this tribe-character of the 
Arabians, as preserved in its purity during their ancient fitee* 
dom, appears undoubtedly to be of a less eorrupt, more iiiofel« 
and more generous nature. Doubtless the Arabs posseefadla 
the first ages of their history', a great moral energy of will 
and strength of character, and even in the period of their di» 
dine, Uiese qualities are still perceptible. Un the other hand 
in this tribe character^ and in those feelings of claashi[s whiolt 
dptennluD all the social relations among that people ; pride, 
parly -animosities, and the spirit of revenge, are the ruling 
nieuts of life, and the passions to which all things m mads 
subservient., or are sacrificed. The moral cormpthm of the 
human race, the profound disorder of man's whole being|^ IS 
proved as well by the constant proneness of civilised 
towards a soft vmuptuousiiess of morals, or by the innate ifa* 
posilion of politer classes and ages to a spirit of q»eculaliiw 
oontention, as by the rude pritm and animosities of trihesi, 
which coosidercu in a naUirm point of riew, ap pe«* to ba 
purer and less oonupt in their morals, or to pnianiTn gMlar 
stfeogth atMl generosity of character. Tboee trihe-raaKngn 
aud paaatoQs of pride and hatred, anger and revenge^ so pew* 
Talent among the Aralnaiip^ are disidayed in ibeir anesan^ 
poetry, and even constitute its esseDtiaf^urit and purport ; fiw 
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except those parables, riddles, and proverbial saying in which 
the Uiientals so much delig-ht, thU poetry has no mytholo^Cal 
fictions, like that of the Indians and the Greeks, nor with the 
exception of a certain enthusiasm of 'passion, does it evince any 
tn^ fertile and inventive power of ima^nation. 

The old Arabians never possessed, like the Indians, Egyp- 
tians, and Greeks, a poetical, high-wrought, and scientifically 
arranged system of polytheism. The historical traditions of 
their different races nau much analogy with those of the He- 
brews, and coincided with them in a variety of points ; for as 
they were of the Semitic race, they deduced their origin from 
Abraham and the other holy patriarchs of the primitive world. 
Hence the tradition of a purer faith, and the simple patriarchal 
worship of the Deity appeft to have c.evor been totally extin- 
guished among the Arabs ; though indeed the veracious Hero- 
□otiis asserts, that thcy,adored Assyrian Venus under the 
name of Alilath. But such a mixture of religious doctrines 
and practices is by no means incredible, when we reflect on 
those periods in the history of the Hebrews, when though that 
people were in possession of the Mosaic revelation and code of 
laws, and thou^i tlvir whole arrangements of life were founded 
thereon ; though mighty and zealous prophets perpetually 
arose to warn them of their errors ; they sdll went after Baal, 
and still sacrificed their children to Moloch. In the age of Ma- 
homet, and shortly before his time, various kinds of idolatry 
had found their way among the Arabs from the neighbouring 
nations, who if not now, hod formerly been plung^ in the 
errors of pamnism. At the same time several Jewish tribes 
existed in Arabia, and oven some Cliristian communities, be- 
longing m 9 aily to the Oriental sects, mingled with the rest of 
population. The neighbouriDg Christian monarch, or 
I'fegUB of JEthiopio, also exerted considerable influence on the 
dlfiercnt tribes and communitii>9 of Arabia. 


Mahomet felt the most decided aversion to all pagan idolatry, 
and even to all veneration of images ; and it ia very possible, 
aceording to the opinion of a great historian, who, on the 
who^ doea not judge the Arabian prophet unfavourably, that 
the e^)ectaUon which the Jews still entertained of the future 
ooming of a Deliverer and Prophet, should have operated very 
power^ly on the mind and imagination of Mahomet. In the 
same wmy as the Jews, then incomparably more actiTe than 
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arterwanis, stUl expectetl Him who had lon^ Bince come ; so 
certain Chiistian sects, totally misunderatandiDg' tho Scnpturcs 
which they interpreted oecordinj^ to their owu arbitrary sense, 
believed tliat tho Holy Ghost and tho divine Paraclete whom 
the Sa\iour hod promised was yet to come; although tho 
Saviour luwl promised tliat the Holy Spirit should come down 
upon Ills dijif iplpH immediately after liis ascension, and had 
added, that the same spirit should for ever abide witli them. 
Now every one who professed liiAisclf a Christian, knew very 
well from the Holy Scriptures, that a supernatural light had 
descended on tho ajmstles in the first assembly they held, ^nd 
when as they thought, their Lord and Master had abandoned 
them ; and that this light had transformed the disciples, till 
then weak, wavering, ,^ud tromUiiig before tho world, into 
apostolic men filled with the spirit of God, into prophets of 
etenial truth and divine love, humble, ^ut energetic, and no lass 
heroic than enlightened. That .\ssister and ComfoTter, or that 
guiding Paraclete |iroinisc‘d by God to liis disciples, which in the 
aiKifltlos 1)04.1 proved itself a spirit of knowledge, of illumination, 
and of iiisiglit .iiito the mysteries of faith — in the martyrs, a 
spirit of divine power and of heroic consr^pey under sufferings, 
woj now in the great doctors of the church, and in the geneiml 
DDUnciU, the guiding spirit of wisdom, rightly diaoeming ami 
iteadfaady adhering to the truths of rovclatiou. But this truth 
did not prevent numy leaders of those sects from regarding 
themselves in their own conceit os the Comforter and the 
Paraclete promised by God for the consolation of succeeding 
ages, m* even from permitting tbomselves to be so considered 
by their own disciples. The supposition of the great historian 
just now cited, that these Jutbeo- Christian expe^tions of the 
fuUire coming of on earthly Deliverer, lledeemer, and Teacher, 
w IVophet of the world, may have exerted no inconsidcrabro 
iiillucfice on the mind of iNl^omet, and may have awakened 
similar conceptions and imaginations on his own hcad,'is con- 
firmed by the iact, that the Koran itself contains no very obscure 
aliitsioiu and references to the notions of the Paracletti, and to 
a itipemalnraJ and divine power oud. force under the very 
denomination used among the later Hebrews, and according to 
the very word sanctioned for that peculiar object, 

In the time of Mahomet, and snortiy before him, the 
at Mecca cooitiUited the great aanctoary of Arabian wonhip, 
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■This, if we may so designate it, was a simple chapel of pagun 
^il^j^age, which contained the black stone, the object of the 
Tehgious devotion of the Arabs from a very ancient period. 
The idolatrous worship of such shapeless or conical blocks of 
stone was by no means unknown to the wayward genius of 
ancient polytheism. Wo meet with a similar form of idolatry 
in the mythology of the Greeks, though set off and embellished 
by the peculiar fancy of that people ; and instances of a like 
kind were to be found in the worship which the neighbouring 
people of Syria paid to llclus or Baal. Those stones which 
oA Frequently mentioned by ancient historians as having fallen 
from heaven, nmy probably have given rise to this peculiar 
species of idolatry ; and the fact itself (as now indeed is often 
the case with the general traditions of^ antiquity) is sufficiently 
proved by the existence of those w^l-knowii meteor stones, 
whose oiigin, though tfjey have undergone chemical analysis, 
4ind minoralogical investigations, still remains, even in the 
present advanced state of n^erii science, a problem of no 
flmall difficulty. 

The Arabian tribe from which Mahomet Bpning, had 
long been intrustej with the care and custody of the Caaba 
and Ule black stone, and placed its bigbest glory iu this its 
allotted dignity. According to the Arabian tradition, Abraham 
hod first erected the Caaba, and tlie Amalecites had afterwords 
rejpoired it. When the tribe of Koreish^ who were invested 
with this high charge, hod to rebuild tills temple ; tliey were at 
a loss to know how the sacred black stone should be hied in 
the widls, and what hand should touch tlie consecrated piece, 
when quite unexpectedlVi this honour fell to the lot of Mahomet, 
^lan n stripling of fifteen. For this reason, we may well 
|uppose that tins ancient seat of Arabian worship — the Caaba 
— produced one of those youtlifnl impressions that detcrmineil 
the future destiny of this extraordinary man. Even in the 
rdigious system which ho afterwords founded, tJlis ancient 
sanctuary with its magical stone, has remained iu every age a 
'liigh object of veneration ; and it is only in our times tliai tlio 
temple of Mecca, has been eiposed to the ngo of tlio 
ffletAaditeSf who, though tlicir relipous fury has taken on 
opposite couric, eihibit the old Arabian character in all its 
fauadcml violence. But tliis old black stoue-idol is a reiy rc- 
jnnrkable featura in the history of Mabomei and of hii rebgiun. 
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In the holy leniple of the Caaba, were kept and aiispcndcd thfr 
Fe>en most rt^iiarkablo poems which had won the prize over the 
other tribe-soiiLn? of the Arabs — a spceics of poetry pecuhar if> 
thi^ pei^plo, nnd breathin^^ all the enthusiasm of pride and. 
liatpinl. In these cnnn>osition9, Mahomet lield a very distin- 
piiislicHl milk, nnd lonp before he announced himself os & 
piophrt, his |>ortry which far outahonc that of his competitors, 
liad ralso<l him to a hiph depee of honour and considcrntlon. 
It wiLs only in the fortietli or fort^-second year of his age, and 
after a long and solitary abode in a cavern during w’hat the 
Mahometans tenn “ the night of divine decrees,” that Mahomet 
foniicMl the first dcterniinatioii, and thought he felt the first 
iimni d calling to the mission of a prophet. The first person 
that hclievi‘<l in tliis q^issinn, and acknowledged him for a 

[ in'plict, was his own wife Cadijah, who, though a rich widow, 
ind Uwtnw'tHl her hand on MoJioinet, when his sole patrimony 
ennsi'^ted of five camels and an Ethiopian iimid-servunt, and 
had tlius raised him to a station of wealtli and independence. 
It is worthy of notice, that it is only in the epileptic fits to 
which he was Buhjf*rt, tliat he is represented ns iiaving myste- 
rious colloquies with the luigel (fttbriel. Others represent him 
as a lunatic ; and in connexion with tliii cTmrge 1 may mention 
the story, that he wished to pnas with liu disciples as a person 
transfigured in a supematui^ fi^^ht, and that the credulity of 
his followem saw the moon, or the moon’s light, descend upon 
him, pierce his garments, and replenish him. That veneration 
fot the moon, which still forms a national or rather religious 
chamcteristic of the Maliometans, may perha^ have its foun- 
dation in the elder snperstition, or pagan idolatry of tho 
Arabs. 

Modem hbtorians have often complained of the difiiculty of 
ascertaining the precise truth in tlie nistory of Mahomet, Iitrtn 
the Sererity of his opponents on the one hand, and the enthusi- 
astir admiralinn of fiis Eastern partisaiis, on the other. If we 
think proper to follow those writers only, who, by their a^uaint- 
anre with the lanf^iage, have copied from Arabic authorities, we 
shall find that their narmtires are much distorted by fanaticisni^ 
and rendered almost iminlelligible by on absurd exaggeration. 
Jndewndrntly of tlw ev'ident traces in this religion oia demo- 
niacal infinence and n|ienilion ; undoubted historical facts will 
famish us with sufficient data for formiDg a clear and definltira 
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opinioii on the character of Mahomet and the nature of his 
relinon. Although the Arabs of that ag’e, like other nations 
of 'that time, and the ancient Hebrews, universally thought that 
supernatural works were to be expected from a prophet ; and 
that the high power of miracles was necessary to prove a divine 
mission ; yet Mahomet found it more fitting or convenient to 
declare, tnat ho could dispense with the aid of miracles, as he 
came not to found a now religion, but to restore the purity of 
the old — the faith of Abraham, and the other patriarchs. 
Cven though we had not such clear and positive historical 
proerfs and testimonies, respecting the nature of that presentient 
faith of Abraham, and tlie other patriarchs of the Old Testament 
— a faith which pointed to all the mysteries of futurity — still to 
suppose that the religion of those pious fathers of hoar antiquity, 
were nothing more than that system of (so called) pure, but in 
reality shallow, and meaningless, Theism, which the protended 
Arabian reformer has nndounced to the world, would be little 
consonant with probability, and Jittle cniiforniablB to the nature 
and march of tlie human mind. Considered in its true internal 
spirit, and divested of its outward garb of Oriental customs and 
symbolical language, the religion of Mahomet, on a closer inves- 
tigntion, will l>e found rather to bear a stronger affinity to the 
inane and superficial philosophy of the eighteenth century ; 
and if that philosophy were honest and consistent, it would not 
hesitate loudly to proclaim nud openly to revere Mahomet, if 
not aj a prophet, still as a real reformer of mankind, the first 
promulgator and mighty teacher of tniUi, and the founder of 
the pure religion of reason. 

Such a dead empty Theism, such a mere negative Unitarian 
faith, is little ailapted for the true purposes of a religion, thou^ 
it may form the basis of some scholastic system of llabionoUst 
theology. Regarded as a religious system, the creed of Ma- 
homet is nnthar old or new ; but is in part |)crfeetly void and 
meaningli^ and in part com|)oscd of ^ory mixed i^lhterials. 
The pait in it whifdi is new, is that fanatic spirit of conquest it 
has inculcated and diffused through the world ; and that part 
in it which is old, is copied from the Hebrew traditions and 
the Christtan rerelation, or contains allusions to the one or to 
the other, including some old Arabian oustoms and usages 
which this rBh|;ion has still retained. 

In the fiiet infoDcy 6f the Mahometan faith, and during the 
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Bnt dispates and wurs which occurred about that relij^on, a 
number of Maliomet’s followers were obliged to seek refuge in 
j^ihiopia, when the Christian monarch of that country asked 
them whether they were Christians. They cited in reply se- 
veral passages from the sayings and poems of their prophet, 
relating to the Saviour, to his birth, and to the Virgin Mary. 
In these the prophet spoke of the birth and origin of our 
Saviour, os of a Gnostic eradiation or emanation of divine 
power ; and though such language was by no means consonant 
witli the Christian doctrine of the divinity of Christ, yet it was 
ralculated to produce on the minds of some of the eastern sec- 
taries a very false and deceitful impression. Favourable to 
Cliristianity as some of these expressions might at first sight 
appear to the ignorant, there was much again that betrayed 
a spirit of llio moat ifficiiled hostility towards the Christian 
religion. Even tlie prohibition of wine was perhaps not so 
mill'll intended for ti moral precept, ^hich considered in that 
point of view, would be far tiw Revere, as for answering a reli- 
gious design of tile founder ; for he might hope that the 
express condemnation of a rK]uid which forms an essential 
clement of tlie ('liristiaii sjichiice, would necessarily recoil on 
that sacrilice itself, and thus raise an iilsuperable barrier be- 
tween his creed and tlio religion of Christ. The peculiar 
spirit and true character of any religious system, must be 
judged not so much by the letter of its professed doctrines. aJ 
by its practice and prevailing usages. And thus that estab- 
lished custom is extremely remarkable, which mokes it impe- 
rative on every Jew who may wish to become a MahometoDi* 
previously to receive the rite of baptism. Thus did Mahomet 
think to stand upon the basis of Christianity ; and while 
addnasing the Arabs, he appealed solely to the religion of their 
first ADcestor, and of the other patriarchs, he assigned in his 
graduated scale of revelation, the first degree to Judaism, the 
second U? Chrit^tianity, and the third and highest to his own 
Islam. That he was a mere fanatic, and entirely devoid of 
all ambitious or pohtical views, I cannot admit; and although 
be himself had even been more unoonscious of a deliberate 
hostility tow'ards the mjj^enes of the true religion, OftoiAsr 
may have inapiied him with that subtle design. 

then was this new, or, as tb« founder himself styled 
tbii psm old doctfine of allHionqimiDg Islam, snd of all 
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passing faith, ^hich tliis pretended restorer of the religion of 
Abraham — this false Paraclete of nnscon reived promise and 
idle phantasy, brought and aimouiiced to the world : — a prO“ 
pihti without miracles — a faitli without 7}}i/steries — ajid a 
morality without lovcy which has encouraged the thirst of 
blood, and vvliicli began and terminated in tlie most unbounded 
sensuality. Supposing even, that one of the leading points in 
this system of morals, the re-cstablibhnient of polygamy to 
Such a wide extent, and at a period of the world when tliis 
^institution was formally abolished among many nations, and 
among others had fallen into disuse, could be in some measiiro 
excused by the customs of Asia, the wants of climate, and 
the general prejudices of the nation, or other like cause ; — 
what must wo think of a code of morals j)rufcssing to be divine, 
whicli in op|>osition to the Christian doctrine of pure happiness 
enjoyed by the celestial spirits in the intnition of God, and to 
which man must even in this life, aspire by^lgllant preparation, 
if ho wishes to render liimself worthy ot that state — can form 
ILO other ideal of supreme felicity — can devise no other expe- 
dient to fill up the immense void wliich this religion has left 
in the supernatural world, than a boundless Ilareiu— a Paradiso 
of lust, portrayed in the most glowing colours of sensuiilitj^! 

That part of the Mussulman inoralitv relating to our fellow- 
beings; die pc^epts of alms-deeds which it prescribes, is tlio 
only jpart entided to praise, which we willingly oCcord; and 
we sincorely trust that not merely the cDinmaiidmeiit, bub 
the custom and proedee o^^l^lality among Christians may 
aover prove iuferior. But ui every odicr respect, this religion 
penults uot only htUred and \cngeancc, in opposition to that 
Christian precept bo r^ieatedly iuculeated, ami so deeply en- 
gravon on our minds — die pardon of our enemies; but it 
encourages, aud even oomnituids irrecoucileablc hostility, eternal 
warfare, eternal slaughter, to propngnto throughout the world 
a belief in this blonjiupdiidud prophot of pride and lusL Perhape 
all the Head^ nations put together, in the long scries of ages, 
liave not ofrar^ to tlicir false g^ods bo iniuiy human victims, 
111 in ihii new Ambiaxi idolatry havo bcou sacrideed to this 
higidy extolled anli-Christian prophet. For the esaenco of 
id^atry is not in names or iu words, in rites or in sacrifices ; 
but in the neinre of dxings, in the actual transactions of life, 
in nn-ChristUn custcunB,andanti-ChnaUan eentiments^ and there 
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is even that nld blucV stone-idol, of whirh I have said beFbre in a 
fipnniti>e flense, lliat it has ever remained firmly fixed in the 
rcli^on of Mahomet. The commennemenC of this religion 
wiuj not nmrlvLMl hv any contest about mysteries of faith, or 
|K>liiU of JrK’lrinp; liiit by roinbabs of anotVicr kind more mngo- 
iiial to the spirit of the Arabs, by a war which broke nut between 
the party of Mahoimt, and the hostile tribe which refused to 
ackiifovicdgt* him for a prophet, tt^d whose refusal occasioned 
Ills Ihi^ht from ^[ecca. In this eontest he drew the sword, 
fmicrhr, (‘ouragt^niisly ag'aiiist the unbelievers, and by overpower- 
ing- by force of arms all who rcfuseil to recognise him as a 
prophet, thought to prove bis divine mission. He met, how- 
ever, ^^ith much resistance, ami had many factions to over- 
i nme, iwrore he succeeded in suhdulng the various tribes of 
his nation. This cniitcst lastesl for ten years, up to the very 
moment of liii death, when he died ma.ster of all Arabia. 
Shortly before that event, he w^rote very insolent letters t4> 
the Kin|)cror lleraclius, and the great King of Persia, sum- 
mnning t'lem to aekiiowleilgi! him fnr a prophet, and to believe 
in bis mission, lloth gave rather evasive replies, than positive 
refiiRals ; — 54> great was the terror which this new power of 
Hell liad already stnick into the world. * 

Immediately on the death of Mahomet, a great contest aroso 
among his disciples. On one side Ali, nis son-in-law by 
marriage Ath his daughter Fatima, and on the other Abu- 
beker, his father-in-law, whose daughter Ayesha was tho 
siinivlng widow of the prophet, and who was afterwards 
succeeded bv Omar, contended with all the might of their 
respective adherents for superiority and dominion ; and this 
bloody Eamily-<]uarrel, which distiu^ed the very infancy of the 
Arabian empire, lias produced among Mahometan nations R 
long and protmeted religious schism, which has continued 
down lo the pment day. This was ori^naUy a men per- 
sonal dispute, and not a ungmatic poDtro v toy as among Chris- 
tian sects ; for the religion of Mahomet fumishof no matter 
for such controversies, as iu reality it contains little of a doc- 
trinal future, and recognises no dogmas but the two contained 
in the seven Arabic wonls of the well-lnown symbol of Islam : 
— *• Tliere is no God but God, and Mahomet is the Apostle 
of God. The one of these is a decLararion of the felf-evident 
tenet of the imity of God, but levelled indirectly against the 
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Christian dogma of the Trinity; while the other expresses the 
divine mission of Mahomet^ and by calling forth' a veneration 
that leads to the contempt and rejection of all things besides, 
has, in a practical point of view, really established a new 
species of idolatry. Abubeker and Omar asserted that they 
alone were the legitimate Caliphs and successors of Mahomet ; 
and as the partisans of All rejected the supplement founded 
on oral tradition, to the poems and maxims of the prophet, 
they were stigmatised as schismatics by the opposite party. 
In rersia, the sect of i\li has remained predominant down to 
the present day; and as in that country, the ancient traditions 
and old national poetry have been partly preserved, and have 
been combined in a very peculiar manner with the tenets of 
Mahometism, msuiy bolaer, freer, and less contracted notions 
have found their way among this people. Hence it is very 
possible that on a closer investigation, we could discover a 
great dilference in the intellectual character of these two sects^ 
not so much, perhaps, in religiops doctrines, about which there 
is here little room for inquiry, els in moral feelings and views of 
life. 

The progress of the Arabian conquests was not checked by 
these internal disputes. Five years after the death of Mahome^ 
and fifteen from the commencement of the Hegira, the city of 
Jerusalem was conquered by the arms of the Arabs ; and in the 
eighteenth year of the same era, Egypt become a iftussulman 
province. The thirteenth year of the Hegira was not yet ter- 
minated, before the whole empire of Persia was subdued, and 
its last monarch of the race of Sassanides, Yezdegerd, had 
perished in foreign parts, a suppliant and a fugitive. In the 
tiFtioth year of the Hegira, Ar^an vessels menaced and be- 
sieged Constantinople, which was indebted for its deliverance 
chiefly to the use of the Greek fire. In tlie ninetieth year of 
the same era, while on one side the Arabs extended their 
viotoiious arms over India, they subverted on the other the Vi- 
si-Qoth kingdcHD in Spain and Portugal, and became masters 
the whole Hesperian peninsula, as far os those inaccessible 
moimtaiiUy in whose fastnesses a fugitive remnant of the ruling 
Goths^ and of the old inhabitants oi the country had intrenched 
themselvesi thanoe to carry on that straggle for freedom, wfaidi 
tiH the final conquest of Granada, and the complete eapnlsicm 
of die Muon from Spain, lasted for a period of eight hundred 
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years. After the Jownfal of the first dynasty of Caliphs of the 
nousc of Oramiyah, and the subsequent accession of the Ab- 
bassides to the empire, a separate and independent Caliphate 
was established in Mussulman Spain, and lasted there for 
SBFeral a^■e3. The Arabs had scarce achieved the conquest of 
Spaiil, when they aspired to the possession of the Visi-Goth and 
Burgaindlan provinces of Fiance. But a term was at last put 
to the process of their arms, by the mighty victory which the 
Frank Iiero, Charles Martel, gained between Tours and Poitiers, 
over tbeir general, Abderaine, who fell on the field with the 
flower of his troops, in the twentieth year after the conquest of 
Spain, and in the hundred and tenth year of the Hegira. Tlius 
did the ami of Cliarles Martel save and deliver the Cliristian 
nations of the West, from the deadly grasp of all- destroying 
Islam. In Asia the unf^crsal dominion of the Arabs was more 
and more firmly ennsolidated, and the second of the Abbassides, 
Almaiisor, erected the city of Bagdad,»or the new Babylon, not 
far frojn the country' >>here the old was situated, and which was 
thenceforth the vast metropolis of an immense empire.* • 

• It may not perhaps be uninteresting to tlie reader to compare 
with Schli'gi'l's account of Mohamiiiedanisra^^an admirable tliough 
briefer akctch of the same religion by the hand of another great master 
— the illustrious Gocircs. In the Synopsis which he has published of 
the I>cciiirc8 on Universal History, that he has been for several years 
delivering at* Munich, we find the following remarkable passage on the 
l^Iohamnieilan religion. The author after speaking of the varioua trials 
which the Christian church liad to endure, says: “Hence the young 
church must wrestle with all the forms of error in the Gnostic doctrines 
and m the other heresies ; one after the other she remains the triumph* 
ant cunqueress over oil, and maintainB against every attack her well- 
hal&nced equilibrium. At length, when the contest has raged for cen- 
turies, the enemy combines in one focus all the scattereil rays of error; 
and the Prophet of Mecca knows how to balance himself therein. The 
nyid Monotheism of his doctrine, which by denying the Trinity, and 
with it all personal manifestation of the Deity, limits its idea to the 
depths of etenuty, without admitting any true or living coinmuniaii- 
tioo of the Godhftul with what appertains to tima, naturally allures tbfl 
m^pl^lcal pride which in this abstraction hath madp itself its own 
god. The etkuMi PamihetMm which this religion professes, while it fur- 
nishes a pretext, a motive, and a palliation to all the pretensions of tlm 
mighty, to the ambition of usnrperi, thw violence of pride, and the om^ 
gmnoe of tyranny, and at the time consoles and disarms the in- 

jured and the oppressed, by the ineTitablentts of destiny, must draw to 
Its preachtf the men of the sword, of vudenoe, and of blood, and link 
those onoe bound indireolnhly to him The to 
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The Bew religion and conquests of the Arabs may be con- 
eidered in the light of a new migration of nations, as no in- 
considerable portion of the Moorish population pa^ed into 
Spain ; and tnis Arabian migration has exerted in Asia and in 
Africa, a far more extensive influence on empire, language, 
manners, political institutions, and intellectual cultivation, than 
the invasion of the Germanic trills has exercised in Europe. 
When we compare the emigrations nf the Germanic tribes, 
with those of the Arabs, and consider the violence which cha- 
racterised the latter, the pernicinus influence they have exerted 
on the human mind, and on civilisation, and the despotism they 
have invariably introduced into political and domestic society, 
we may look upon the migrating tribes of Germany, almost as 
colonics, which tliougli originally they partook of a warlike cha- 
racter, yet inclined more and more to’ a peaceful nature, and 
ultimately assumed that spirit, when the tumult of intermediate 
anarchy had subsided, and Christianity had more intimately 
blended and finally incorporated the new settlers and tlie old 
iahabitants. 

As the divine author of Christianity had promised his disci- 
ples, that the liigh power of God should ever abide ^vith them, 
should guide and defend them ; and that the assisting and ooun- 
selling Spirit of truth, of peaceful order, and of active zeal 
Ehoiild never bo removed from them; the efficacy of this divino 
promise was now manircsted during this intermediate period of 
anarchy ; and though In a dllTerent form from what it appeared in 
the earlior ages of the eluireli, yet was it perfectly adapted to the 
exigencies of time. The great problem of the oge was first in 
this new agglomeration of nations, to endeavour to allay the 
agitated elements of society, till after that agitation had sub- 
Bided, they should grow and strengthen into organic life and 

which hli creed opens so free n scope, both in this world and the ncit, 
miiit rally round the apoatle of lust, the multitude that bums with nl) 
the passionate glow of lluit fervid zone, and place under his control 
all the wild, flery energies of that region. And thus do the cold doc- 
trine, the cutting steel, and the destroying flame go before him as his 
miMionaries; nnn the south and the cost, and soon even a part of the 
European west, ore bowed under the yoke of his religion : and while in 
the Caliphate ha founds for it a new spiritual and secular empire, the 
modem world between Christinnlly aud Mohanunedanism becomeB 
divided Into night and day.'* — “ Goerres Uber die Grundlage drr Wdt- 
gaachlclite,'’ page B^-IOO. Brcslaw. 1830, — Tram. 
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form ; and next, Po preserve the heritage of European science 
and letters, and thus sow the seeds of a richer and more flour- 
ishing harvest for future ages. And to affect this by the mild 
and genial influence of Christianity, was the object, the task, 
and tile work of the distiiigiiisheil ecclesiastics, bishops, ilignita- 
riefl, and other apostolic men of those ages. The two great 
pf)pcs, Leo and Gregory, sltotie conspicuous above all their eoii- 
tcinporaries, and were in that period of anarchy, a pillar of 
strength and a shield of safety to oflflicted Rome and Italy — the 
guardians of Eurnj>ean society and of Christian science. Both 
by their practical and instructive writings, are considered as the 
last of the ancient fathers ; and even is remarkable for 
great purity of diction and force of elix|uence. In point of 
science and learning, the succeeding bishops and dignitaries of 
the church cannot indcFJ he compai-ed with the ancient fathers ; 
but on the other hand, they united with a true Christian piety 
a pmctlcal sense that never failed tif discern everywhere what 
was fltting for the emergency of the moment. The monastic 
schools founded by St. Benedict were indeed of a very diflfereiit 
nature from the primitive eremitical institutes of Egypt ; and 
entirely adapted to the exigencies of Europe in that a^, they 
were the asylums and seminaries of leiAmmg and philosophic 
contemplation ; ond while they promoted the interests of educa- 
tion, they Were equally conducive to the progress of agriculture. 
A number of works have sufficiently shown how much the iu- 
Huence of the Benedictine order, which for many centuries 
extended over all the countries of the West, has advanced the 
intellectual civilisation of modern Europe, and indeed sown its 
first seeds. 

By Bishop Boniface the Christian religion was estabbshed 
and widely difiused in the interior of Germany. At an earlier 
|>eriod, other holy men animated with an apostolic zeal, forty 
ol whom were sent by Pope Gregory the Great, carried the 
light of the Gospel into Bntaiii; where it was received with 
|>cculiar avidity by the Piets and Scots, and the old inhabitants 
of Erin, os well as by the Anglo-Saxons. In true Christian 
piety, and in such knowledge and science as the age possessed, 
En^and during this Saxon period, prior and down to the reign 
of Alfred, maintained nearly a pre-cmiuenec above the other 
kingdoms of the West. Even that apostle of the Germans, 
Boniface, originally named Wiufried, mine from England ; and 
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among the writers of the age, Alculn asserted the intellectual 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon Christians. Limited as was 
the knowledge of the western world in those ages, and narrow 
the circle of European science and learning, still we find in 
those times, but almost only in the West, writers of very 
original powers, and peculiar turn of mind, whose writings, 
composed either in a barbarous Ldtin, or in a half-formed Ro- 
manic vernacular tongue, ore the faithful and instructive mirrors 
of the spirit of the times. On the other hand, the later 
Byzantine writers, though they possessed incomparably greater 
resources, and much more extensive philological acciuirements, 
have protlured nothing but learned compilations. 

Now there arose in the West, Chrisrian kings, heroes, and 
legislators, both among the Franks and the Saxons, such as 
Charlemagne and Alfred, who as men were not indeed fault- 
less, but who should be judged and appreciated according to 
the character of their times; a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary for rightly understanding, the spirit of these extraordinary 
men. In peace and in war they endeavoured firmly to estab- 
lish and new model society on Christian principles and maxims; 
and they restored the western in the form of a great Christian 
empirt, destined to defend and protect all Christian states — 
all the civilised nations of the European confederacy, against 
barbarian invasion and internal anarchy. 

If we compare these Frank and Saxon kings and emperors, 
valiant and chivalrous os they were, thirsting for glory, yet 
seeking and establishing peace, honouring justice, and founding 
or restoring laws, on one hand with those Saracen rulers nnd 
caliphs, ever burning with a rage for comjiiest and destruction, 
and on the other hand, with that Byzantine court, presenting 
almost always the uniform picture of corruption, and ruling 
over an empire pining in hopeless decay — if we contrast those 
flashes of genius which distinguished the writings of the 
western nations, with the dead, spiritless monotony pervading 
all the productions of the Byzantine intellect, superior as tho 
Greeks were to the rest of Europe in erudition, science, and 
literary stores ; we shall find in this comparison, (taking into 
consideration the imperfection of all human things, and oedons, 
and persons, for even in this period of the world, errors and 
defects oro to bo found in the conduct of individuals mixed up 
with tho most praiseworthy qualities) wc shall find, 1 say, in 
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ihig comparison, tRe best vindication and the highest culogium 
of the Catliolic West and its earlier history. The misrepre- 
sentation of that history formerly so frequently mode by the 
pasnons, the exaggerations, and the prejudices of party, has 
■till an injurious inHuence, but is with us no longer in season ; 
for the moment has arrived, when fixed in the right centre, we 
must now begin to take a more complete and comprehensive 
survey of the primitive world, and classical antiquity, next of 
the history of the middle age, and of modern times, down to 
tlie present day, and to that approaching futurity still in the 
crisis of its formation ; and when we must judge them with 
more correctness in all their details, and understand them 
better by exanilning their relative position in the ^eat plan of 
history, and estimate them all by the standard given to us by 
God, which is the only^rue one. Then we shall judge these 
particulars without predilection, and without aversion, “ tine 
odio et sine diUctioney' which is ^mewhat more than that 
excellent and greatest of all ancient historiaiis, who gave 
utterance to this saying, really accomplished, or was indeed in 
his time and with his principles capable of accomplishing. 
For it is only the knowledge and complete comprehension of 
the great scheme of history, which can Enable us to rise above 
the particular transactions of our own, or of a foreign nation, 
of the present times or of past ages ; and it is this knowledgo 
which con alone clearly and safely determine the feeling with 
which we should reganl particular historical facts. But for 
that end, the ancient historian, as well as all antiquity, wanted 
the clue which Christianity alone has given us, to the internal 
connexion of the world's history, and which they who seek for 
it elsewhere but in this religion, will certainly seek in vain. 

In thU period of anarchy, and during the sway of the Lom- 
bards, the circumstances oi the times gave to Uie popes a para- 
mount authority in the internal adminiatradon of tlie city and 
distnet of Borne; as well os a general political influence over 
all Italy ; on influence which was for the most part very saiu- 
tary, and tended effectually to insure the public peace and 
prosperi^. 1 must here ob^rve that this political position and 
power of the popes, so naturally adapted to the cinnimstances 
of the times, and to the general situation of the western 
world, was first put in a clear and correct point of view 
writers not belonging to Uie Caiholio church. For the politi- 
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cal biatonanB on the^ Catholic side havi, in almost every 
cOthttry* iratained too lively a recollection of the warm disputes 
4^ tO'tne l^0|>ective limits and rights of the ecclesiastical and 
asi^ar power, not to be swayed by such feelings in their con- 
oapiion and accounts of an a^e long gone by ; and this has 
caHainly weakened the impartiality becoming the tribunal of 
history. 

After the subversion of the Ostro-Goth dominion in Italy, 
the disgrace or dissatisfaction of the Byzantine general, 
Narses, provoked the incursion of tho Lombards into Italy. 
This people were not so exclusively devoted to the Arian party; 

a portion of them, and several among th^ir kings professed 
the Catholic religion ; but they were far from possessing the 
iaUd,ge nerous character of the Goths, and their sway often 
fl^ved oppressive in Italy. Yet evrty thing appeared more 
OMbuble and more tolerable in the opinion of many other- 
wise unprejudiced historians, than the impending danger of 
ByUntine rule. When in the middle of the seventh century, 
ihe Greek Emperor Cons tans ll. waged war in Italy E^ranst 
the Lombards, and in the course of the war conquered Rome, 
the plunder, especially of the treasures of ancient art, was so 
imroeose, that compoled with these Greek devastations, all the 
earlier and destructive ravages of the Goths appeared to bo 
n6thing. The ships which were conveying to Constantinople 
all these plundered treasures of art, fell into the hands of the 
Al^bSi and were destroyed, so that it was never known what be- 
came of their valuable freight. So true it is, that Rome perished 
lOlely and entirely by her own hand, by internal discord, and 
the weight of her own corruption, and not by the hands of 
Germans or of Goths . 

When at the commencement of the eighth century, the do- 
minion of tlijB rude Lombards became oppressive, and the Greek 
awny nnder Uie loonomast Leo was stiii more detested, and all 
the oidea and provinces of Italy had revolted agninst it ; Bopo 
Gregory II. ^¥nthont any previous concert, and by unanimous 
oOnaanti was placed at tne head of the Italian league, and dc- 
dared {t> chief ; but he o-amed his countrymen against tho 
danger! of predpitaiion, exhorted them to the maintenance of 
peM% and ever cherished the hope of d>tainiDg a friendly 
reconeiliaddn with the Bymntine emperor. The rigid prohi- 
Htion of the reUgioiu use of images was proper in uoee casM 
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onlj^, where the use of them was not conbned to a mere ^eT^‘ 
tin nal respect, but was likely to degenerate into a real adoraUa^ 
and idolatry, and where a strict separation from pagan natiODi 
and their rites was a matter of primary import4mco, aa was 
the case in the Jewish dispensation of old. But now that the' 
Mahomedan proscription, and scornful rejection of all holjf 
emblems and images of devotion, arose from a decidedly anti- 
Christian spirit, that displayed itself either in open violence or 
secret machination against the Christian religion ; this Bj- 
zantiliB attack on images, and this furious war against all 
symbols of piety, which in its ulterior consequences might and 
must have proceeded to much greater length^ can be regarded 
only as a mad contagion of the moral disease of the age. This 
disorder and frenzy indeed subsided; and the Greeks of tho 
Byzantine empire in their religious rites, as well as dogmjis^ 
have 1 cinaiiied Christiaiu, and fahhkil to the old ChrutiolL 
traditions. Y'et this controversy on the use of images, and tha 
aiumnsilics and jealousies whith it enkindled between tha 
Christians of the East and West, did not a little contribute to 
that perfectly groundless, irrational, and unhappy schism which 
has severed the Greeks from tho universaUchurcii. 

The protracted contest between the kings of Lombardy and 
the Greek Exarchs of Ravenna, (during whose dispute tha, 
popes felt the calling and inclination, but had not tJie power 
to exercise tho high functions of protectors to oppressed Italyi) 
naturally provok^ the arbitration of the Franks, led to tha 
establishment of their protectorate over Italy, and was thus tha 
first occasion of the restoration of the Weateni Empire^ and 
the foundation of the great Christian imperial monarchy. Tba 
EubliuHi idea of such an empire sprang solely and enthaly 
out of circumstances and events, as tWy arose, and had not by. 
any individual been fully anticipated, mdich leal clearly under- 
Btoq4. Hence we cannot attribute to any persons the nlamO or 
cutire merit of events that really took place of themselves, by 
the me^ force of circuoistaiices, the spirit of the times, and tli 
happy impulse of a lofty inspiration. Nor can we at this remota 
distance of time, and under circumstances so totally dissimihirf 
institute a formal discuosion (in the *njmn«y of the Jurists) OH 
the lawfiilness or unlawfulness of any particular measure in thia 
great teriei of ^blic acta. No oqnntry besides was oppiDPind 
by 10 many and soefa oonteQifing mfers, as dmt Italy wOKhliadt 
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once bowed all nations beneath her yoke. Sicily, which had 
been conquered by the Arabs, laboured under tbe most cruel 
oppresBion ; and it was the tyrannical conduct of the Greek 
^uremors that had paved the way for the conquest of that 
island. In the third century, the Franks had already migrated 
into Gaul; their rulers were from the origin of tlieir empire 
most devoted to Christianity; and had besides in their conduct 
towards kindred or neighbouKn^ nations, evinced a more 
judicious, prudent, and systematic policy, than had been shown, 
by any other Germanic or Gothic tribe, in the invasion and 
subsequent government of the Roman provinces. This nation, 
which from its origin had ever been warmly attached to the 
Catholic church, which had subdued the Visi-Goth kingdom in 
Gaul, had become masters of the llurgimdian provinces, while 
it perpetually strove to extend and consolidate its dominion in 
the interior of Germany ; ^>rs now, after its splendid victory over 
the Saracens, and the general protection which this victory hod 
insured to all Christendom, called into Italy, less by the pope and 
the Romans, than by the state of affairs, and the urgency of times 
and circumstances, there to terminate anarchy, and re-establish 
the ancient order of things, or one better adapted to the exigencies 
of the age. The empire of the Franks was henceforward the 
most powerful state m the West, and was indeed the great 
centre of the civilised world; as afterwards became, though on 
a higher and more extended scale, the' great Christian empire 
of the middle age in Germany and in Italy. Here we find that 
high olue in human history to which we should ever adhere — 
on one side, the luminous trace of the more immediate provi- 
dence of God — and ou the oilier, the gradual unfolding of the 
human mind, ovinoed in science as in language, in feelings 
U in modes of tliinking — an intfillectual development^ which 
though often concealed, and, as it were, buried beneath 
the agitated aurface of external events, forms (together w4th 
tha conduct of Divine Providence,) the real and essential 
matter and purport in the history and progress of human 
oommnnities. In this respect, if we regard either of the 
then two great rival powers in the Ettsi, we shall find that 
neither the dead monotony of the Byinuline empire, sinking 
ever lower in tbe scale of moral, polidcai, and intellectuu 
degradation, nor the more baity growth and tbe intenia] cb^ 
traetiQa of tbe Saracenic empire, (presenting, as it doa% in ita 
long feiies of political catastropb^ militai^ revolutions, and 
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frM[ueiit change of dyiiasty, the some tedious uniformity of 
deapotiam), will furnish much matter of interest or of moment 
to the philosophic historian. It is in this period of the World, 
the gr^ual organisation of the Christian state, as in a later age, 
the development of Christian science, wliich chiefly commands 
our regard, naturally so curious after all that relates to the con- 
renis and destinies of mankind, and fixes our attention exclu- 
sively, or more particularly, on that European West, where 
all now displayed a fuller life, add a more constant movement 
and activity. 

The teiTitorial partitions, and the various feuds and dissen- 
sions which occurred between the Frank kings, possess but 
little, or at best a suboidinate interest, amid the great events of 
tlie times — it is tlie l^^ing idea of the age, the progressive 
march of society at this period, which offers matter of instruc- 
tion to the historian. Many faults ayd errors, however, stained 
die first execution of this grand plan of a Christian empire ; — 
such, for instance, » cre tliosc Wars which Charlemagne M ageJ 
against the .Saxons, os well os similar an ars under his prede- 
cuasors in the preceding age ; fur the [inipngatioii of the Chris- 
tiflin religion by sucli means of coercion,, can scarcely ever be 
excused, and in no ease entirely justified. The best excuse is 
perhaps in the fact, that nil Avars between tribes nearly allied, 
are like family disputes, usually couducted Avith greater stub- 
bornness and animosity* HoAvever, in the year 784, Charlc- 
niagne concluded with the Saxoiu a peace which was very 
advantageous to the latter; and the extremely prosperous and 
flourUhing condition of the empire, and even of the countries 
in the north of Germany, under Henry, the first king of the 
Saxon race, proves at least that the evil was confined viithin 
ver^' narrow limits, and had not been productive of such wide- 
spread and protracted desolation. 

In the transition from the Carlovingian to the Capetian dy- 
nasty, we should not forget that the monarchy was not strictly 
hercditaiT in any Gennon state, but was for the most part 
merely elective ; and it was only he, who had proved himself 
a valiant, prudcnc, and powerful defender of his nation, that 
become the man of the public choice. Royalty was then con- 
sidered more in the light of an office, a charge, a peculiar call- 
ing, than of on inheritance or patrimony. The general idea 
of the Christian empire, was a universal proteotorato over all 
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Christian nations and countries — a mig-hty central dominion 
founded on justice, while the great connecting and pervading 
power of the whole system was supposed to reside in the perfect 
unity of religious principles. VVhen this religious unity was 
destroyed, the whole political edifice foil to pieces ; and in the 
struggles of later times, the artificial relations founded on a 
more mechanical balance of power, on a rt'[mhlican equality of 
states, without the foundation of Cliristian or any other solid 
principles, have furnished, as c'xpcriencc has shown, hut a very 
bad substitute for that old Christian hrotlirrlmnd of the Euro- 
pean states and nations ; and have in the general subversion of 
Christian morality, produced a sort of polite disorder and re- 
fined anarchy. 

In the partition of the Corlovingiaijj empire — a partition 
which was only in accordance with those principles of descent 
which regulated the iiihcriyincc of the great families — we con 
trace an almost heroic, and if we might use the expression, a 
naive patriarchical confidence in the duration of tliat religious 
unity ; for it was only on such a basis that men deemed it 
possible to combine the advantage of the domestic, internal 
government of n couiifry limited in extent, with the control 
of one general superintending monarchy. When a man of 
such comuinmate prudence, such long foresight, and powerful 
underetanding os Charleinagne, deemed such a scheme not im- 
practicable, oud thought it possible to. maintain the political 
unity of his empire, under tlic joint donunion of his sons, and 
by their subordination to their eldest brother ; we shouhl learn 
not to judge the plan with too murh precipitation, and accord- 
ing to the notions of our times, and our present systems of 
policy. This first partition which Cliarlernngnc had designed, 
was prevented by the hand of death. The entire division of 
tho whole Carlovingiau empire into tlin^e distinct jKirtions, 
was first effected by I..ewis the Pious ; but the peiqDctual family 
dissensions which occurred uiulcr Ills surcessors, the weak- 
ness or violence of their characters, anil the various fartions 
whioh arose, rendcnnl totally impossible the maintenance of 
that union, which was originally sought to be per]>etuatc«l in 
the empire, and led to the final dismemberment and total disso- 
lution of the old empire of tlie Franks, when another dynasty 
•uoceeded to tlie imperial crown. 

In the primitive monarchy of the Germans, however, the 
exiateuce of the four great nnlional dutchies, which were Bubor- 
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(linate to tlio im"perial crown, far more happily accomplished 
this union of a local, domestic, and paternal RtDvemment with 
the control uf one powerful and superintending^ monarchy ; so 
long- at least os internal union subsisted, and discord had not 
obtained the supremacy. There then existed, though mostly in 
adifl'erent funii than afterwards, a division of powers in the 
state a-s well as in the ehiirch ; but unity in this division, or 
with this division, was sought for only in Cnrlstian and national 
sentimeuLs ; and as long as thtisc subsisted in their infegrity, 
the hotly politic remained unimpaired. At no time has a political 
constitution or inotle of government been devised, which could 
permanently supply the place of principle. 

In the nationiil ineetiiigs of the great and smaller states 
of that age, in their asscmhled councils of dukes and princes, 
bishops, counts and l^rds, nobles and freemen (to whom were 
added the commons of the cities, ^wlieii by their rights ami 
privileges they h(\gun to obtain importance), wc must look for 
the tir>t germ of all the sut^-eediiig |)arllameut3 and .^tatos- 
general of the lmn)|K'aii nations, ami of the rights of the 
aifferent orders of society, and the privileges ami coq)Orato 
immunities of the cities. All these rights and liberties were 
purely local — they grew up on the root of national customs — 
they were founded on iin s|>ecu]ative theory of universal e<]Uality, 
but nu positive usage and special laws. The union andslahdity 
of an empire? was tlien^uglit for not in the balance of artiHcinl 
forms, but in the holy heritage of aucient customs; in principle, 
in short. 

On this basis, first of Christian, then of national Bcntiments, 
do .ill C’iirlstian states re|)oso ; and when this foundation is 
destroyed, those states arc undone. E^cclcsiastical power had 
then a real ami .substantial weight, and a very extended circle 
of openniun ; alihoiigli its limiij and relations with secular 
authority were not to rigidly circumscriheil as afterwards. To 
be seibiible iliat this division of power will not necessarily impair 
the unity of strength and spirit in the social frame, os long as 
principle rt-mai.is pure, and religious concord is preservinl ; we 
need only call to our recollection the fact, that oil Christian 
states and kingdoms have spuing from this happy agreement 
between secular :uid ecclesiastical authority, and tnat this union 
was the sure foundation of their stability. And so long os both 
powers remained in harmouious accoi^ tlie times were prue* 
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peroufl, peace and justice ever increased, and the condition of 
nations was flourishing- and happy. Christianity, says a great 
historian, who manifests a greater predilection for antiquity, and 
even for the Oriental world, hut whose comprehensive intellect 
often rightly appreciates the benign influence of this religion, 
which with us must have the piiority ; Christianity was the 
electric spark which first roused tlie warlike nations of the 
north, rendered thorn susceptible of a higher civilisation, 
stamped the peculiar character, and founded the political insti- 
tutions of modern nations, which have sprung out of such 
heterogeneous elements. And we may add, Christianity was 
the connecting power whuh linked together the great com- 
munity of Euro[)ean natrons, not only in the moral and 
political relations of life, hut in ncienee and modes of think- 
ing. The rliurcli was like the iTll-emhracing vault nf 
heaven, hencath whose kindly shelter, those warlike nations 
began to settle in peace, hiid gradually to frame tiieir laws and 
institutions. Even the office ,pf instruction, the heritage of 
onciLMit knowledge, the promotion of science, and of all that 
tended to advance the progress of the human mind, devolved ti> 
the care of the church, and were exclusively confined to the 
Christian schools. If science was tlien of a very limited range, 
it was still quite proportioned to the exigencies and intellectual 
cultivation of the age ; for mankind cannot transcend all the 
degrees of cLvilisaiiou by a single bound* hut must mount slowly 
and in succession its various grades ; and at any rate, science 
was not at that time rrnprofitably hurled in libraries and in the 
closets of the learned, os was afterwords the cose in Euro|)e, 
and even partly then among the Byzantines. The little know- 
ledge which was then possessed, was hy tlie more active spirit, 
and the sound uiidorstandiug and practical sense of the Euro- 
pean nations, and their better priesthood, applied witli general 
advantage to the interests of society. Science was not then. &s 
ill the later jieriod of its proud ascendency, in open hostility 
wdth tliD pure dictates of faith and the institutions of life. On 
that world so variously excited in peace, as in war, and by the 
different pursuits of art and industry, usefiU knowledge and whole- 
some speculation 'descended, not liice a riolent flood, but like the 
soft distillations of tlip re&eshing dew, or the gentle drops of for- 
tilisingram,irointlio lleavenoffaithwhichovo'-archedtiiewbole. 

UND OF LfiCTOBS Xll. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

On the Formation and Consnlidatinn of the Christian GoTeninieiit in 
Modem Times — ftn tlie Principle jvliich led to the Eatablishment of 
the Old German Empire. 

The first three centuries oF the Christian era, and of modem 
iiistory, compose the epoch when, by a second fiat of creation, 
the light of Clirlstianity spread through the whole Roman 
world, and when aftej- unJerjn^oing long persecutions, the reli- 
giiiri of Christ, under Constantine, came victorious out of the 
struggle. Th e second epoch, or tli^ succeeding five centuries 
compnduMid that chaotic and intermediate state in the history 
of mankind, or the transition from declining antiquity to 
mmleni times, growing out of the ruins of the ancient w orld — 
the reniuMiling mixture of many and various elements of social 
life. Rut when at last the temjx'st hr\|^l disburdened itself of 
its fury, the clouds had broken asunder, and the pure firmament 
of Christian faith had stretched out its ample vault to shelter 
the rise of new' eomiiiunities ; when the wild waters of that 
mighty inundation of iwitions had begun gradually to flow off; 
then the Germanic tribe®, incor|)orated with the Romanic 
nations, laid the deep, firm soil on which modern European 
society was to spring up and flouridi. For it was Charlemagne 
who laid the sure foundation for Christian government, and all 
the improvements of its subsequent superstructure. On this 
basis of Christian govemnieiit, and Christian manners, and 
under the rover and vivifying iiiHueuce of the luminous firma- 
ment of Christian faith, sprang human science out of the small 
fragments of ancient art and learning, whieli had survived oil 
these mighty deva.statIoD5 ; till at last it expanded into a fuller 
bloom, and grow into a more heavenly and Christian form. 
This new progress of srxrial man under the Christian form of 
government, and this progress of the human mind in Christian 
■cienoe, mark the thii^ epoch of modem histoiy, or the seven 
oen tones which elopied from the reign of Charlemagne, to the 
diBOovery of the New World, and the commencement of the Re- 
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formation. It may naturally be supposed ‘ that these seven 
centuries which witnessed the progressive civilisation of modem 
nations, and the vigorous growth and wide spread of Christian 
principles, were at the same time a period of struggle both in 
the state and in science, and that in each of these departments, 
the spirit of Christianity was intermixed with, and most inju- 
riously and fatally thwarted and opposed by, many un- Christian 
elements. And indeed, to discover and discriminate between 
these conflicting elements, to. comprehend and determine their 
mutual bearings one towards the other, is the fit problem for 
historical philnsopliy. The progress of the Christian state and 
the advancement of Christian science, form during this period 
the main subject of an universal history, when this is not a 
mere collection of special or national histories, but truly uni- 
versal, in the philosophic sense of the Eerni ; treating solely of 
those subjects common to all mankind, or which illustrate the 
^neml march of humanity. Hence all other historical views, 
oictated by a predilection for one’s own country — inquiries into 
the political institutions of'one, or several, or all existing states 
—a review of the circle of mercantile operations, and their gra- 
dual extension, and of the progress of the mechanical arts — and 
lastly, curious and crlidite dissertations on literature, philology, 
and the fine arts (however interestinj^, instructive, and in many 
respects Useful, s)ich special dissertations may be in themselves) 
— all these must ho either entirely excluded from general history, 
or must at least occupy a place very subordinate to, and arc 
deserving of notice only as far as they illustrate, wliat must ever 
constitute, the main subject of the Philosophy of History. In 
the first ages of the world, it is often diflicuft to obtain satis- 
factory information, nnd a competent degree of certainty on tho 
subjects which are alone, or iit least chiefly, worthy of attention. 
But in mixlern time.'s it is a far more arduous task to select out 
of tho immense nuiltituilc and variety of facts susceptible of 
historical proof, those which are of a gtmeral interest to mankind, 
and amid tho crowd of detmls steailily to preserve the general 
outline of history . 

It ^vould bo n great error to refer to the Christian conMitu- 
tion of the state and of science, every remarkable or important 
incident in the liistory of government and of science, merely 
becaiiso such incidents Imve ooe\irred in the middle or 

among Christian nations of later times. Wo must strive to 
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form A Ipftier idea^f the Christian model both in science and in 
goremment, bo that the highest and noblest monuments in 
either, flhoulJ, from human infirmity, be^onsidered but faint ap- 
proximations, I do not say, to the unattainable standard of an 
imagiimrv perfection, but to the sober reality of Christian truth. 
Although it is not possible rigidly to separate public life from 
public opinions, on account of the intimate union between both, 
Qiid tJie mutual influence which government and science exercise 
over one another ; yet as the state is the groundwork for the 
cultivation of science, and the former must precede the latter, I 
shall follow this historical order, and commenco with the con- 
stitution of the Chnstlaii state. 

here the rjupstion is not as to the Bean Ideal of supreme 
|>erfection, or as to a prt»cisc, rigid, and scientific theory of the 
Christian state (for wlitlh here, at least, if not for the present 
age, the time may not have arrived), but merely os to a 
general outline of Buch a tlii ory, 1 shall only observe, that the 
Cbristlnii state must rest on the bo^is of religious feelings. 
For, without feeling, its relation to religion cannot be con- 
ceived— and sueii a mere relation, considered in itself, would 
lose its religious character, lint the government which is 
founded on Christianity, is on that accoiAit limited, and is con- 
Bcrpiently in its very nature abhorrent either from absolute 
dcs|intism, or tho uncontrolled tyranny of popular factions. In 
the next place, the government founded on religion, is one in 
which sentiment, jierso'nal spirit, anJ personal character aro 
the primary and ruling elements, and not the dead letter, and 
the written formula of a mere artificial constitution. In this 
lQ^t rcs|ject one may say, that the Christian government in- 
clines Very Btpongly towards monarchy; for, in monarchy, it is 
tlie sacred person of the king, tho character of the ruler, the 
spirit of his ailiiiinistration, confidence in his person, and at- 
tachment to the hereditary dynasty, which form the basis, the 
animating spirit, ami vinfying principle of tho soci&l system. 
In a republic it is not the person, but tho law which governs; 
nay, the written w’oixl of the law' is there of the utmost im- 
portance; and thus the dead letter of the constitution is in a 
republic almost os aocreil, as in a monarchy the person called 
And o:>nsccnited to the functions of government by divine right. 
But more than tliis we should not say — namely, that tho 
Christian government, founded as it is on personality and on 
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sentiment, Inclines, on the whole^ strongly tcrwards the mo- 
narchical form — a leaning which is by no means incompatible 
with many republica%usageB and republican institutions of a 
gubordinato kind. Still less should we exaggerate this idea so 
far, as to maintain that the Christian government is entirely 
and necessarily monarchical, even in its outward form; and that 
a republic id objectionable at all times and under all circum- 
stances without distinction. Such absolutism in the doctrines 
of public law, and in the thoory of government, is very remote 
from true Christian principles. The unbistorical government 
of mere reason — the destructive ])riiiciple of revolution — is 
indeed totally incompatible with Christianity ; principally be- 
cause the Christian religion tolerates aud recognises all legal 
institutions, such as they are, without inquiring into their 
origin (as the gospel not only left inviblate, but even respected 
the legality of the Roman dominion in the conquered and in- 
corporated countries), aW also becaiLse the Christian notion 
of right, like the Christian system of government, is by no 
means absolute, but is ever qualiBed by circuinstanecs. A 
republican government, which is founded not so much on the 
abetract or rationalist principle of absolute freedom and equality, 
but on ancient custbins and hereditary rights, on freedom of 
Bentiment and generosity of character, consequently on per- 
sonality, is bjr no means essentially opposed to the true spirit of 
monarchy; sbll less is it inconsistent with the Christian theory 
of government. But a despotism, illegitimate, not perhaps in 
its origin, but in its abuse of power, strikes at the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian state, whose milch temperate, and histo- 
rical character is as abhorrent from absolutism, as from the 
opposite principle of unqualified freedom and universal equality 
—the revolutionary principle, wliicli involves the overthiow of 
all oaigting righU. 

As In the Christian's estimation, the worth and excellence of 
an individual is not to be judged by liis outward ap|)eanince, 
or by klio observance of certain fonns, hut by the sincerity ot 
his inward sentiments, so the same observation will apply to 
states. Ik ia the qiirit and purpose of an action, the nature of 
a deed, the personal conduct oisplayed in a public measure, 
and not any outward form, which proves nr determines the 
good or eril kendenoy of anv import^t act, which may be the 
Bobject of history. That Christian tone and spirit which be- 
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long^ to the government of the illustrioufi, but not inumuniLito 
Charlemagne, does not proceed from the circumstance, that he, 
like Alfred after him, solicited the counsels and co-operation of 
hifl bishops in framing laws for the various provinces of his 
empire (lor many of these laws contained moral injunctions), 
or that at Rome the pope placed the imperial crown upon his 
head. But the Christian spirit of his government is evinced 
bv that lofty idea which hlled up the whole of his active life — 
by bis conception of the relations* of church and state, and of 
the utility of science for the civilisation of nations — by his pro- 
ject of an universal empire, destined to embrace and protect 
all civilised nations — the noble fabric of modem Christendom, 
of which he laid the first foundation-stone, and which reveals 
his enlarged views, comjirehending alike his own age and suc- 
eecdiiig times. 

But whenever we meet in history with a government which, 
iiide|>ondentIy of outward forms, is founded on the love of 
divine justice — on a prinriple ijf .self-devotion, whereby rulers 
are ready to sacrifice their nwm interest, and even their own 
existence, in the cause of justice and of social prder — these, we 
may be sun*, are the certain and indubitable marks of the realisa- 
tion of the Christian theory of law and government. On the other 
hand, wherever we perceive despotism or violence, or what w c feel 
to be absolute wrong, though they be veiled under the sanction 
of spiritual or temporal |xrwer, then we may be sure the whole 
enterprise is un-Christian, os the principle is un-Christian. Of 
all the different forms of this political disease, of the manifold 
lands of tyranny, whether ecclesiastical or secular, military or 
commercial, domestic or municipal, academic or aristocratic, 
the despotism of popular hrentiousness is the most reprehen- 
■iblp in principle, and the most destructive in its effects. 

ilh the usages and institutions of the Germanic nations, 
this peculiar temper of the Christian religion perfectly har- 
monised ; incomnanbly better, at least, than with thearDitraiy 
government of the Homan state, which, even after the conver- 
sion of ConstandDe, still retained in all essential points a 

E gan character. In the oW German states, the system of 
reditary monarchy mostly prevailed ; — but it was quite alien 
from ahsoKitum, and was intermixed with many republican 
uatitutioiia, lawo, and customs. The whole system of those 
was founded on Uie historical basis of ancient 
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luages— on the pure, free, and generous sentiment of honour — 
oo personal glory and personal character and talents. As soon 
afl this natural moral energy of the Germanic nations had 
received, a religious, consecration from Christianity, and those 
energetic, heroic souls had imbibed with fervour, simplicity, 
tind humility, the maxims of the religion of love; all the ele- 
ments of a truly Cbrl-stlam government, and Christian system 
of policy wore then offered tr> iiiaiikiiid. The political liistory 
of those ancient times has been mostly riMirescDted in a too 
aystcmatic point of view, for the purpose oF favouring some 
particular object, or interest, or some favourite opinion of 
modern times ; since historians employ all their ingenuity in 
tracing, step by step, and disclosing to our view the first rise 
and gradual growth of any particular form of government, or 
principle of right — such as the establffeliinent of royalty on tho 
one hand, and that of the constitution of the three orders on 
the otlier. But they rdinain quite unconcenied about every 
more exalted principle in society. To judge and appreciate 
not occonling to tbo staiidara of our own or any other age, 
but according ^ the dictates of eternal truth, the manners, 
the modes of thinking, tho tone of society, the spirit and views 
which animated mefi, whatever was good or evil, Christian or 
Anti-Christian in their sentiments, is with these writers a matter 
of the utmost iudifTercnce. If there is any exception from tho 
truth of this remark, it is when Uiey meet with some singular 
trait of manners or character — some historical paradox calcu- 
lated to stimulate interest^ and which they then never fail to 
sever from its general connexlnu with the age, to tear up from 
its natural roots, aiul exhibit to the curiosity of the beholder. 
And yet in such individual traits of ehararter in the middle 
age, though they be at first remarked only from tlieir singu- 
larity, and bo not even fully understood, more traces of liis- 
torical life and truth are to hi* found, than in those systematic 
representations of history, drawn up with some specific political 
view, and. which aim nt an elaborate dissection and \iolcnt dis- 
rupture of histitutions, which in those early times, were inse- 
parably united ill tho life of Christian naLions. If the best 
and most praiseworthy measures adopted in tliat first period of 
Ciiristiaii polity, for the settlement and further improvement 
of the Chnitiaii state, and for the establishment and applica- 
tion .of Chxutiau maxims and principles of goveniment, wore 
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nothing more than a generous effort, a good intention, a rudo 
design — a feeble, imperfect approiiniation towards a divino 

term vet we must cniisiiler tliem as peculiar historical phe- 

nornona, leave them in their individual bearings, and not pre- 
nmturelv force them into any systematic connexion, or attach 
them to anv fixed nr formal principle of right ; for in tho 
Chri‘'tinn government, feeling and personality are the most 
csseiitlnl things. 

Jf 1 coiiltl overstep the narrow limits of this work, coiiBiied 
as it is to a rapid sketch of the main and essential facta in tho 
historical progress of mankind, I should prefer to draw a 
portrait of the mmlc of government and prevalent opinions of 
that Qgp, out of the many characteristic traits in the lives of 
its iriatinguiahcKl rulers, its great and virtuous kings and einpe- 
rnrs, knights, and heroes, such os that Charlemagne, who would 
riglitlv open the series, that pious King Alfred, who in a 
far more contracted sphere, wils equally great, those first 
Saxon kings niul enipemrs of Gcfnmny — princes distinguished 
for their religious and virtuous sentiment?, their great and up- 
right character, and whose reigns exhibiting iw'; they do, the para- 
mount influence of religion on public life, constitute the happiest 
era, and the truly golden period of our aiTnals. Tho peculiar 
nature and constitution, the internal spirit and essence of thn 
Christian state, would be much more clearly and vividly repre- 
sentetl by the examples of (liese great characters, who to the pure 
will of their energetic, heroic souls, united a practical knowledge 
of life, and a natural insight into the principles of Christiau 
pollcv. Such a course I would prefer to entangling myself 
in ifie usual disputes about the respective relations of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, and all the contentious poiiiu- 
involved in that matter ; or to entering upon any dissertation 
respecting the decisive era in the development of royalty and 
its riglita, or in the progress of the constitution of the three- 
estates, and of various municipal corporations ; however use- 
ful and in^lnjctive such inquiries may be in the apiecial history 
of particular countries. And even in tlie latter respect, those 
glorious names form n mighty epoch ; and in the history of 
almost all the great European countries, wo meet with some 
holy and magnanimous monarch, who laid the solid founda- 
tions of his country’s constitution, or introduced a higher 
riTiUly and refinement in life and manners. Such were in 
Hungary the holy King Stephen, and in France, the great 
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St. Lewis; who in more unquiet times restored a better spirit, 
and for a while retarded the progress of corruption. There 
were also other king’s, heroes, and emperors, like Rodolph of 
Hapshurgh, who, without being honoured with the title of 
saints, were truly pious, chivalric, and equitable monarchs, and 
may be esteemed and revered as the Christian regenerators of 
their age, and the founders of a true and religious system of 
government and manners. A lively sketch of such men and 
rulers, who acted and governed well and greatly, according to 
Christian principles and views, would, I think, furnish a far 
more complete idea of the true nature of the Christian state 
in this its first period of development, than any laboured or 
artificial definition. There are along with these individual 
characters, individual and transient periods of prosperity, 
which break out for one ‘ generation oV more in the history of 
those early times ; periods which can only be considered as 
historical exceptions from the general order of things. Even 
those more comprehensive, and so far more general political 
institutions, evidently peculiar to those Christian ages, and 
iiowhero else to bo found — like the truce of God, which re- 
pressed within certain limits the hereditary spirit of feud — or 
the spiritual cliiviUry in the orders of the Templars and of the 
Kni^ts of St John, consecrated to warfare in the cause of 
God, and opening, as they did, in the time of the crusades, to 
the same spirit of chivalrous feud a higher path and n more 
noble career — all these political institutioiis, I say, springing 
out of the nature and exigencies of their age, can be under- 
stood only by a reference to tlie circumstances and prevailing 
spirit of the times, and must therefore be judged os historical 
peculiarities. As they often sprang up suddenly without a 
visible or apparent cause, and os if from some high, mysterious 
impulse, so tney often sank again as rapidly ; and the pure 
spirit, the true import of such institutions, appeared but for a 
inofnant like a silvery gleam ; then they degenerated, or were 
transformed into sometliing totally different. And we must not 
be aatoni^ed at this, since what is best and noblest in man — 
feeling, and its divine quality, is most eojily and rapidly 
impaired, and may sometimes, indeed, preserve an extern^ 
vigour^ when it has undergone an intenial change, and as- 
sumed a dirention opposed to God and all goodness. There* 
were also pitwrulftT i^ers possessed of an enngeiio will and 
a QomprdlanHTv understanding, who exercised a wide and 
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commanding, but pernicious influence on their age, and the 
world ; and among these, the most noble were Darbarossa 
and that secret friend of the Saracens, the Emperor Fretlerick 
the Second ; princes who with some otliers, must be regarded 
03 the flrat authors of the great dissension. After this dls- 
scusion had broken out in tne fearful struggle of the Guelphs 
and Gliibcllines, and Christendom was divided into two parties, 
discord became general, pursued its^rcsistless course, and acting 
ill those distracted times like some new destroying law of 
nature, absorbed all personality and its influence in the general 
abyss of error, or made it at least less conspicuous. 

1 will now endeavour to give a short sketch of the general pro- 
gress of Eimipeaii society in this its first period of devedopment, 
and to point out the theiJ^ieculinr nature and constitution of the 
Christian state ; — from that epoch when Charlemagne laid the 
first solid foundation for a pcnimiiMit system of Christian 
government and Cliristlaii iiiaiiiiers, down to the moiiieiit when 
an aiiti-Cluistian spirit of discihJ broke out witli incurable 
violence, and became uin^ersnlly predominant. I will at the 
eanie time endeavour to lake an liistorical survey of the whole 
Cliristian AVest, as it has remaiiieil the tbeatre of tlic subse- 
quent progress of society, and of the great trausactious of the 
world down to our times. 

Ill the blame so commonly lavished, (and not unreasonably, 
when we consider the histbrical consetiuenees,) on the ciiatomary 
divisions in the Frankish or Carloviiiginn empire, and the other 
German states, men forget that according to the old Germanic 
idea, a kingdom was uotluiig more tliaii any other great family 
estate, or princely inheritance, and governed, like tneso, by the 
same law of desc ent, Tliis was so fium the earliest times among 
I>oth the principal races of the Germans. In this manner w c find 
the nation of the Gotlis divided into two kingdoms ; and as the 
Saxons were with diflieulty united under one head in their 
own ancoslnl country on the northern coast of Germany ; so in 
the England which they h«d conquered and newly peopled, we 
find seven principalities or petty kingdoms of Anglo-Sarons co- 
existent with one another; ana these were only by accident re- 
duced to a Ic^s number, and but for a time blended into one 
sovereignly. \V e often ascribe to the men, and to the .“ipirit of 
thosie times, Drctenaiooi quite inappropriate, inapplicable, and 
pw&cUj mooem. So possessed aib we with the notion of our 
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times EB to the natural and eternal boundaries of this or that 
country, of the predestination of a people to political unity; or 
of the necessary national unity of every state — notions or pre- 
judices which arc held as so many mathematical axioms, in which 
we make the highest idea of policy to consist, to which we 
EBcribe an inviolable sanctity, and which in our reverence, and 
in some coses, we might almost say — idolatry, we exalt above 
every thing else, and would make every thing else subservient to. 
To the simplicity of those ancient times, the excellence and ad- 
vantages of a niihl, domestic, paternal, national sovereignty for 
the more convenient administration- of smaller states, appeared 
great, and superior to every other consideration. Thus those 
who had to decide of themselves, and w ithout the imperious call 
of duty — without the feeding of a strong ifecessity for undertaking, 
even at the sacrifice of a pai*t, at least, of their own nationai 
welfare, the lieavy burden of the imperial office, in that Chris- 
tian empire evidently e3tahlishe|l by Divine Providence for the 
protection of the church, and all the nations belonging to it ; — 
without this strong feeling of duty, I say, they never would 
have deviated from the good old simple usage of dividing the 
royal patrimony. Th(j more so indeed os the glory they sought 
was rather of a chivalrous kind, consequently purely personal ; 
and that favourite idol ofmodem times — national vanity — waff 
perfectly unknown to them. Their institution, certainly, would 
not be adapted to our times ; nor was it even suited to those 
immediately succeeding ; but an age to be judged aright and 
duly appreciated, must be estimated by its own standard, and 
the opinions proper to it. That even a divisi n of sovereignty 
iiud partition of Kingdoms is not incompatihle with the external 
union of the body politic for one general design, w long m tho 
potentates are animated by a Christian and brotherly feeling, 
and a spirit of union os to this one object — the all-unitiug bond 
of confederacy ; is a trutli w’hich may be proved by many pleas- 
ing and glorious eXonMles from the history of the earlier middle 
age, and from that of Germany especially. If, on tlie one hand, 
we would lay it down as a general histoncal law', and axiom of 
stato, that separated or divided kingdoms and countries can 
never ^combine for one commoa object, nnr remain permanentlv 
united in feeling or Christian equity — so, on the oUier haDih 
we mufft remember that the division of nations according to oer- 
tain natural boundaries, which we would fain regard os the only 
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perfect and absolutely right one, ia like the quadrature of the 
circle, a problem eluding all calculation, and remaining for ever 
insoluble, since each one, according to his peculiar political 
position, or national prejudices, views tho^ eternal boundaries 
in a different light, and determines them differently. Thus in 
order to put an end to all discord and to the injurious system 
of partition, nothing would remain but the vulgar resource of 
a universal monarchy and military dominion — a resource 
which as often as it has been triiM, has been as little justified 
or recommended by its historical results, as that custom of par- 
tition which prevailed in the German ancestral kingdoms of 
the earlier middle age. 

The dangers of a bitter family fcuil, or of the mutual 
jealousies of the heirs to the several kingdoms as to their 
res|>cctive jwrtinns, when these grow to any considerable extent, 
were early enough perceived. It is tg be observed, that in the 
first division of the great Cailovingian empire into three parts, 
designed by Charlemagne hims^f, but accoiupllshcd only under 
Ills feebler successor ; tlic inheritance assigned to the eldest 
and imperial bmtlier — I^otJiaire, was together with Rome and 
Italy, the Rhenish district situate between France on the ono 
aide, and the interior of Germany on the other, and extending 
from Switxorlaiid to the sea — a district where the Romans had 
planted many and most flmirtshlng colonics, and which for 
many ages f»ack had l^c'en far superior iu civilisation and 
refinement to the countries on either side. With tlie same 
prospective rare, Cliarleiiiagne had already fixed his residence 
at Alx-U-Chapelle, preFeriing the Rhenish province as the then 
true scat of civilisation. But in the family quarrel and dLs- 
aensious which ensued, this measure of Charlemagne os far os 
it was inteiidiHl, hail no other permanent effect tlian to cause, 
amid the partitions of countries and changes of dynasty, the 
cODtinuojicc down to very modern times, of Lorraine as an 
liide|M;ndent kingdom or dutcliy. The Rhenish district long 
preserved iti nrc-cmineiicc in refinemedt above the rest of 
Lrcrmany ; and w^ith some external changes, was long the seat 
of empire. 

In that dark old world of the nortli, on which Christianity 
was just beginning to dawn, no monarch after Charlemagne, 
shone 50 conspicuously as the virtuous Alfred, King of the 
West Saxons, in England. And the same remark is applicable 

2 A 
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not only to lum, but to Eug-land in general, ivliich, during this 
first Cnristian period of modem history, far outshone all other 
countries in literature and science, as well as in religion, piety, 
and Tirtue. The great pope, St. Gregory, as I have already 
mentioned, laid the foundations of Christianity and intellectual 
refinement in England, whither he sent forty missionaries; 
and 80 active was their zeal and efficacious their influence, that 
in the succeeding age, this first school of Christianity in 
England sent forth to other countries the most eminent men 
of their time. Such were the German apostle and bishop, St. 
Boniface, and Alcuin, the learned friend and confidant of 
Charlemagne. Besides many Latin writers produced by this 
yet flourishing English schorn, the great Christian philosopher, 
Scotus Erigena, lived in England in ithe time of Alfred j and 
though this philosopher was perhaps not fjuite free from specu- 
lative error, he was far^ superior to his own age, and in the 
depth and originality of his, conceptions, was not equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed for many succeeding centuries. King 
Alfred, who though a bard and a writer in his own native 
speech, prized equally the Latin literature, and who defended 
liifl country against the Danes with the most persevering 
valour, was the first founder of the English constitution ; for 
with the wisdom and pacific spirit of a lawgiver, he restored 
the old Saxon rights and privileges, and the regulations relating 
to the cities and the different Orders .of the state. It was his 
virtuous courage, which in the most trying adversity, ever re- 
mained cool and collected, that alone rescued the isle of free- 
dom from the fierce, impetuous power of the Danes. 

The BucoQBsful naval expeditions of the Normans to all the 
coasts of Europe, as far as Sicily and even beyond it, and the 
incursion of the Magiars into Europe, where they received the 
name of Hungarians, form in the ninth century the close, and 
ore, os it were, the lost reverberation, of the great immigration 
of the northern nations, and must on that account not be entirely 
pasfisd over in silenoe. This last maritime migration from the 
north begun with a nowerfiil and enterprising niler of Norway, 
the fair-haired Harold; and these navEd exp^itions which were 
^dertAksn, not merely from motives of vnlgar piracy, or of 
martial' adventure, but for the foundation wnd permanent settle- 
ment of new states, soon scoured all the coa^ and regions of 
the Hortheni omn as well as of the Mediterranean sea. The 
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province in France which these freebooters conquered, the 
French acknowledged by the title of duchy of Normandy; and 
they were glad enough thus to bind it to their king by the 
homage of fealty, and attach it to , if not incorporate it 
witli, their kingdom. Called to Naples and Sicily by the 
Greeks, who demanded their aid against the Saracens, the Nor- 
mans there founded for themselves a kingdom of long duration. 
After Christianity had introduced into Denmark a better system 
ai government and legislation, the powerful Danish monarch, 
Canute the Great, ruled over England during this period of the 
Norman sway ; till at last, after a short interval of contest, 
another Norman, William the Conqueror, issuing from France, 
founded a new dynasty in England, and established on the basis 
of the old free Saxon constitution, a high chivalrous aristocracy. 

From the remotest p?Lrt of Eastern Asia, situate between the 
Uzi and the Patzinacites, an emigration of nations took a west- 
ward course towards the country of tfie Chazars, and at last led 
the nation of the Magiars froni^tKcir original seat to Pnnnonia, 
where, according to the testimony of contemporary writers, the 
Avars, the descendanta of the ancient Huns, still lived under 
their Chag^n. Once excited into tumultuous activity, these 
Hungarians (who were still pagans) rovecl as far as the north 
of Italy, and down to Theasalonica in Greece, and to the very 
neighbourhood of Constantinople ; they then advanced west- 
ward in large squadrons far into the interior of Germany, even 
to Saxony. It was here that the noble King Henry the First, 
opposed a vigorous resistance to their incursions, and Otho the 
Great put a final term to the progress of their arms by the vic- 
tory on the bauks of the Lech. Christianity, which was intro- 
duced into Himgary under Geiso, the father of King Stephen, 
established a milder system of manners and legislation ; a system 
which St. Stephen, by a close union with Germany, brought to 
full maturity. At same period, Pedand unaer the happy 
mfiupnee of the Christian religion, which introduced here a 
better system of manners and legisloiion, was incorporated into 
the civilised community of the European nations, and witt 
Germany in particular, formed a very dose political coDnaxiom 
It is particularly pleasing to observe t he very beneficial influ- 
ence of Chnstijuiity in we promotion of agricultiu^ in the 
■dvonoement of intdlectuol refinement in Llm nortlmn tsUbts 
of Sweden, during the reigns of Olaus and SLiEito; wfaaa.t^ 
2 A 2 
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old hoi] of Odin at Upsal was finally destroyed, and the new 
religion obtained the lictory, 

During the period of the Norman glory, the Russians (a 
populous and widely-spread Selavoiiian nation, inhabiting the 
vast and ancient Sarniatia, formerly governed by the Goths") 
called to their assistance the Varangians, who established a new 
dynasty at Nnvogorod. Either from this circumstance, or from 
the foiTncr dominion of tlic Goths, the country was by the 
neighbouring Finnish tribes afterwards called Gothland. Russia 
received Christianity at the hands of the Byzantines — and thus 
in its remote north, remained a stranger to the Catholic west — 
the more so, Indeed, os the country, invaded and desolated by 
the Moguls, long groaned under the oppressive yoke of these 
barbarians — till at length, in very recent times, and in the very 
struggle of regeneration, it has grown Vip into a mighty power. 
Thus the whole circuit of the Christian west, and all tne kijig- 
doma it included, was now tolerably well filled up ; and it then 
consisted of ten principal countries or nations; but in forming 
this estimate wo must not attend to minuter subdivisions or 
mere national varieties, or to the frequent partitions of king- 
doms, and alterations of territory, amid various conflicting or 
BUocesaivo dynasties; but we should keep in view onl^^ the general 
ami permanent outline of the European states. Germany and 
I tidy, which were respectively the seats of the Christian em- 
pire and the papal dignity, formed the centre of Europe. Along 
with these two states, trance and England were the moat 
ai'tive, the most powerfid, and the most influential members of 
the Euro|>eaJi commonwealtli ; while Spain was principally oc- 
cupied with her own domestic contests against the Saracens. 
The ScaniUnavian countries were somewhat coimeeted w ith the 
Germanic empire, and Poland and Iluiigory, after they had 
©mbmeed Christianity, were united with that empire in the 
closest bonds. Lastly, in the far northern and eastern c\tro- 
niities of Europe, the Byzantine empire and tliokingjom of the 
Muscovites (closely counected by the ties of religion), formed 
the oxtremo and remotest members of the Christian republic. 
Such WQJ tile geogTHpliiiml eitent, oud such the historical situa- 
tion of Chrifltciidom at that |ieriod. 

Aiter the downfal of the Carlovingiau family, the empire wu 
reitored to ita pristine vigour by the dection of the noble Conrad, 
Duke of the Fruconiana, This pious, chivolrouB, wiae, and valiant 
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monarch had to contend with many difficulties, and fortune did 
not always smile upon hia efforts. But he terminated his royal 
career with a deed, which alone exalts him far above other cele- 
brated conquerors and rulers, and was attended with more im- 
])ortant consequences to after-times than have resulted from 
many brilliant reig-ns ; and this single deed, which forms the 
briglitcst jewel iu the crown of glory that adorns those ages, so 
r learly reveals the true nature of Christian principles of govern- 
ment, and the Christian idea of political pow'er, that I may 
he |icnnitU.‘d to notice it briefly. When he felt his end ap- 
proaching, and perceived that of the four principal German 
nations, the Saxons alone, by their superior power, were capable 
of bringing to a successful issue the mighty struggle in whicli 
all Eiiro|K* was at that critical period involved, he bade his 
brother carry to Henry, fliike of Saxony, hitherto the rival of 
his house, ami who wiis as inagiianinmys as fortunate, the holy 
lance ami consecrated swonl of the ancient kings, ^vitll all the 
other inq)erlal insignia. He tinvs i)olnted him out as the suc- 
cessor of his own choice, and in his leganl for the general 
weal, and in his anxiety to maintain a great ptieilic power 
capable of defending the common interests of Christendom, 
he disregarded the suggestions of national vanity, and sae- 
illliTd even the glory of his ow'nhou''e. So wise and judicious, 
as well as heroic a sacrifice of all selfish glory, for wdmt the 
Inten’sts of society, and tjie mM*es5ities of tne times evidently 
demand, is that principle whicli forms the very foundation, 
and constitutes the true spirit of all Christian govcniment. 
And by this vciT deed Conrml became, after Charlemagne, 
the second restorer of the Western Empire, and the real 
foiiiidcr of the German nation; for it wa,s this noble resolve 
of his great soul which alone saved the Germanic body from 
a complete dismemberment. The event fully justified his 
rhoice. The new King Henry, victorious on every side, 
laboured to build a ^rcat number of cities, to restore the 
reign of peace and justice, anil to maintain the purity of Cliris- 
tian manners and Christian institutions ; and prepared for hU 
mightier son, the great Otho, the <re9tonition of the Christian 
empire in Italy, whither the latter was loudly and unammously 
called. This first age of the Saxon emperors was the happy 
period whcreui Germany possessed the greatest power and re- 
sources, and enjoyed great intemal peace and prosperity. 
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It is in thifl period, too, that 'we trace the first be^mnings of 
mental refinement, in many excellent and remarkable produc- 
tions of the Latin school, which were soon succeeded by the 
successful cultivation of the vernacular tongue. Quite as un- 
historical, and even still more absurd than the reproaches 
urged against the Carlovingians for their impolitic partition 
of the empire, are those repeated lamentations and eternal 
regrets in which modem historians indulge, whenever they 
have occasion to notice the’ frequent expeditions of the Ger- 
man kings and emperors to Home and Italy, and the con- 
nexion which subsisted between the German nation and the 
Christian Imperial Dignity — a connexion wliich these writers 
consider a great misfortune. They do not enter into the true 
idea of this dignity — they do not comprehend the urgent need 
of tlioso times for an universal protectorate, which might, like 
a bulwark, defend Europe against internal anarchy, and the in- 
vasions of barbarous nations ; and which might prevent the light 
of Christianity from being perhaps extinguished in a second 
night of universal barbarism. The modem critics of those an- 
cient times cannot understand that high Christian feeling — that 
exalted principle of splf-devotion, whereby a nation from its in- 
ternal strength and natural situation, was called by the general 
voice to take on it'^elf tliis burden for tho common weal, and to 
be tbs firm sustaining centre of the European system — a calling 
which must necessarily occasion a mighty loss and heavy sacri- 
fice of repOs'e and prosperity to the nation so undertaking the 
momentous charge. Without this firm central power, which 
held together the European nations, they would, yielding at the 
first shock, have succumbed under the attacks of the Mahome- 
tans or Moguls. 

Without this central power, Europe would have been broken 
up iuto a multitude of petty states nnd have sunk into eternal 
and irremediable anarchy ; wliereas now, great as might he at 
times tho confusion, niul fearfidly >vild the spirit of warfare, 
there was ahvn^T a resiiurce and a remedy against such calami- 
ties. As the religious vow of the knight aignified his duties into 
a sort of ecclesiastical welfnrc ; so the high functions of the 
emperor were considered oa |mrtly ecclesiastical, and he was 
looked on as the sworn liegeman of Almighty God, intrusted 
with the high sword of universal justice. It was the exalted 
idea of^ this aiduous and momentous charge, (or more than 
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Bchemefl of Bolfiah ambition and idle gloiy, that £Ued op the 
IiTtf of the most actiye and powerful of those ancient emperorg. 
Hence this common rcg-ard for the g-eneral welfare of Chiisten- 
dom, which the obligationa of their respeetive stations imposed 
upon them, produced a very intimate union between the neads 
of the spiritual and temporal authority in Europe, and placed 
them ill a state of mutual dependence. When the mighty 
emperor, Otho the Great, hod been called into Italy, and had wit- 
nessed with his own eyes the state i)f general corruption and de- 
generacy at Rome, where among the baronial factions which sur- 
rnuiidedthe papal choir, one of the more powerful families sought 
by the most culpable intrigues to obtain a lasting, and, as it were, 
liercilitary possession of the holy see ; ho exerted his imperial 
authority, and deposed the pope, who by means so unlawful had 
obtainwl Ills dignity, aniT on whom the general voice of the ago 
had long pronouiiucd a sentence of condemnation, causing a 
worthier pontiff to lie elcctc<l in his room. There still existed, 
among thnsp of the 'saiiu* mind ir.^Christendom, an unerring feel- 
ing whereby the riglitc'ousncss or unrighteousness of any action, 
its real spirit nnd piuqmse, were eo-sily and promptly determined 
^v'ithiuit any anxious reganl to ineio outward forms. But when 
that uiilfunnitv of fetding had disapjiearcd, and with it feeling 
itself had ceased to be a niling^rinciple of public and politick 
life, the standard of political estimation rested almost exclu- 
sively on outwanl forms^and the contentious point of law in- 
voIvihI in those forms ; ami os in every historical feet men saw 
but a precedent fertile of application, or even dangerous in ita 
couse«]uences, they no longer formed a pure historical judgment 
on the general spirit of any great action, and they almost lost 
the very notion of such a tning. The whole world at that time 
was unanimous in justif^dng the conduct of the great Otho in 
that affair. When, however, the clergy of Rome in their first 
feelings of gratitude and admiration at their deliverance from 
intolerable anarchy, and the toils of an unworthy family, con- 
ferred on the emperor the future and permanent power of 
choosing the jxipe, it might have been easily foreseen that so 
extended a prerogative, fittlc compatible os it was with the inde- 
pendence of the church, would in the sequel provoke a stroog 
reaction. This accordingly took . pla4» about a hundred yean 
later, when a man of great energy of ebarocter. Pope Gregory 
VIL arose to r^onn Uie church, and achieve ita indepeDdanea 
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against the many unlawful encroachments oi the secular power. 
And when a prince, dlatin^ished indeed for his warlike qualities, 
but utterly characterless and animated with an unquiet spirit, 
who, according to the unanimous testimony of his contempo- 
raries, had incurred many and most serious charges ; when 
this prince first attacked ami deposed the pope, and the latter 
laid him under an excommunication, the conduct of the pontiff 
was not only in strict accordance Avith the general opinion of 
the age as to the mischievous rule of this secular potentate ; 
but was quite conformable to the then prevailing doctrine of 
public law, which sanctioned the responsibility and accountability 
of the temporal power. Hence, Henry IV. found it more expe- 
dient to loose himself from this excommunication by a feint 
submission, than to impugn it by open force ; although ho 
never afterwards ceased persecuting the pope, whose constancy 
was proved in adversity and jicrseeution. In our own times, 
justice has been at liyt rendered to tlio great qualities of this 
pontiff, anil it has been allowed he was perfectly free from all 
selfish views, and that the austere and decisive energy of liis 
character sprang from no other motive than a burning zeal for 
the reform of the church and of mankind. The Gennan his- 
torians in particular. And in truth, those on the Protestant side, 
llfive been tho first tn perform t|ps act of justice ; and the nam& 
nr Gregory VII., who lived in times so different from our oivn, 
has long ceased to bo \>ith the Germwis a watch-word for 
party -strife. 

But on tho matter at issue, or rather on the opinion the world 
then entertained respecting it, it will be necessary to say a few 
words. That tho sovereign is in no way responsible, seems in 
modern times to bo cousidereil an irnniutable axiom, or rather 
tho firat of all axioms in the science of government ; and 
whenever a monarch in tho history of tlie middle ages, how- 
ever vicious ho may be, and however forgetful of his dignity, 
meets with tho treatment of the Emperor Henry IV., political 
indignation is raised to the highest pitch. No one can have 
the lightest intention of questioning the perfect justness of the 
above statc-axioiii under certain given cireumsb^ces. But, if 
the question bo a parallel between the middle ages and modem 
times, we may oppose to the scandal of tho ecclesiastical ex- 
communication pronounced against this prince during the former 
period, the still more fatal exainplo which lias occurred within 
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the last three centiuieSj of the public execution of Beyeral 
monarchs, and of the assassination of many others. Thus in 
this respect, the history of the middle ag^ stands purer ; and this 
warns us to decide with less precipitancy on the superiority of our 
own standard of political morality, and on the greater perfection 
of modem principles of state-policy.* According to the feeling 

• In conflrnmtioM of what Schlcgcl asserts in the text, I shall cite a 
few paasaifua from some distinguished Protestant historians of Ger- 
many. To show my readers the enlarged, liberal, and cnlig^htcned views 
taken by the Protestant writers of that country on the political influence 
of the papacy in the mirldlc age, and on the services which at that 
momentous pcricxl the hierarchy rendered to tlic cause of social order, 
lilxTty, and L'lvilisalioii, it were cajy to transcribe matter more than 
Bufllcient to fill a volume. Ixt a few examples suffice. — “ The northern 
nations,” says the cclnbr.ileil historian of Switzerland, John Muller, 
“ ru.sliing in u|>on the molt beautiful countries of Europe, trampling 
under fiHjt, or disturbing and convulsing all social institutions, menaced 
the wliole we.slern world witii a harhiirisintfsiniilar to that which, unJer 
llic Ottoman sceptre, has obliterated every thing gixid, great, and beau- 
tiful that anrieiit Grexee and Asia |j:ul prixluccd. Yet the bishops and 
otliiT iligniluries ( Vorstelier) of the ehureh, strong in their authority, 
eniurivLal to iniiMisc a restraint oii those giants of the north who, as 
reganls intelligence, were but children. They would not have l>eeii 
more siicee.ssful than the Greek prelates, had they been subject to four 
dilTerent patriarchs. Tlic pnfM?8 of llonic (whbsc primitive history is 
a.s oh.seure and defective as that i^hc ancient lioman republic, since 
we know hllle of liic first poj>es, Hbx'pt that they devoteil their live# 
fur llie faith, as Deciits ha4l done for his country), the popes, we say, 
i*uiplnyLHl their authority willi ilic same address which we admire in 
the aiirient senate, to render their see indejienilent, subject to its im- 
nieilutc action the whole western hierarchy, and establish its sway, 
far beyond tlic boundaries of the ancient empire, on the ruins of the 
iiurlhern religions. Thus whoever refused to honour the Christ, 
trembled liefore the pope; and one faith and one church were preserved 
in Europe', aniiil the breaking up and subdivision of the newly-founded 
kiugvloma into a thousand petty principalities. Wc know what pojx! 
made Clmrlcmagnc the flrBt emperor; but who made the first popcf 
The iwpe, they say, was only a bisliop; yes, but at the same time, the 
Hfdu l-athtT, the Sovert'iyn Pontiffs the great Caliph (as he was called 
by Ilo-Albufreda, Prince of Homaih), of all the kingdoms ondprinci- 
p^iies, of oil the lordships and cities of the WesL It is he who cou- 
lrollcd,by the fear of God, the stormy youth of our modem states. At 
present even, when his authority is no longer formidable, he is still 
ii'ery puiasant by the benedictions which he showers; he is still on ob- 
ject of veneration to inniunerahle hearts, honoured by the kings who 
lionoar the nations, invested with a power, before which in the long 
sncCfsaion of ages, from the Ccaars to the House of Hapsburg, a host 
of nations and all their great names have vanished. 

** We dnclaim against the pope ! as if It were such a misfortune that 
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of right, and th« preyalljDg mEmms of public law in that age, a 
mutual control Emd responsibility subsisted between church and 
state, and between the heads of cither. In the most esteemed 
constitutions of modem states, there is also a mutual dependence 
and possible control. Thus the prince may dissolve the par- 
liament, or resist its enactments by his veto ; and, on the other 
hand, the parliament, by witholding its sanction to the impo- 
sition of taxes, or refusing thp grant of subsidies, may weaken 
the sinews of government, and summon, not indeed the king, 
who seems to he regarded as a mere cipher, but the ministry to 
a most severe reckoning. The government looses all stay and 
support, when the opposition obtains a permanent ami decided 
majority. Whether this mutual dependence and control in the 
modem theory of government bo less /.angerous than in the 
ancient system, is a question which it is not so easy to decide. 
As all the institutions of the middle age had a religious spirit 
and character, it cannot excite our surprise that this opposition 

there should exist nii authority to Rupi*rintend tlie prarLicc of Christian 
morality, and to say to ambition iunl to despotism, ' Holt ! — so far, and 
no further I BUhrr, imii mrht irrifrr / ’ ” 8o Bi)enkB the illuHlrious John 
Muller. The cclebratcil, llcnler allows “ that without the hierarchy, 
Kuropo In all probability had liccome the prey of tyrants, the llieatrc of 
eternal wars; or even a desert.” A 

“ Tlic hierarchy,” says IJcrk, " o^osed the progress of despolisni in 
Eumpo, prcBerroa the elements of civilisalioii, iind upheld in the recol- 
lection of men what is so easily effareil — the ties which hind ejirili lo 
lIcaTcn. Those ignonuit men, as wo affect to call iheni, have seltlwl 
almost all the countries of KuntjH*. The fruits of that time are the 
formation of the third estate, whence dales the true exisleiiee of miliniis 
and the cBtablisliracnt of rities. wherein social life and inte lilx?rty were 
dovclopctL" — Heck on the Midtilf Ajir^ 13. Letf>:ic, 1824. 

" llio weak," says lluho, hi his Slnnu^ of the History of the Middle 
Ante, *' then Aunid In spiritual authority n lielter prolec'tiLin against tho 
DnerOAoJiincnts of the powerAil.lhan ivflerwarils in the Ijolance of power 
— A Byiteni wlilch, os It was n tfunq purr/v n^sfrurl. tierwmi of nil rrlemal 
mast soon have lost till influenre. Tlie pope was always 
present lo texmlnalo the wars which had broken out among ChriitioD 
prlnoet, and to w^lect the piMpIc against the injustice and tyranny of 
their ralers. Tho cler^ry, therefore, cTerywheru showeil themselves 
opposed to Uie power of kings, wlion the latter wished lo become per- 
ItJcUy abeolute — they wiiheil not to domineer orer them, but eonnne 
them within the leijiilmalc hounds of their Buthority. The priesthood 
was, consequently, Blwsys for pnnees, when poweriW tbssbIs Biiscked 
Um rights of tho BOTTreign - th^ were the nstunil snd constBiit gumr- 
dUna of the rights and liberty or all dBavs,* — Jfojusai tkt 
IB 16 .— TVmu. 
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Wtwcen the spiritual and temporal power, and this mutual de- 
|H‘nf1eiire of the heads of church and state should have been 
fi)iinJed in relig-ion, and in the relig'ious cliaracter and purpose 
of tlie imperial, os well as of the papal, dignity. It was only 
l)V the exeesaps of passion nnd violence, by the exagg’eratcil 
jjPH^eilings of both tlie spiritual and temporal powers, as well 
h> unfortunate accidents and a human iinpcrfectiou, by no 
iiif'ans inheroiit in the nature of the thing itself, that the di'^pute 
l>ctwecn church and state grew to such a fearful magnitude, 
was so prolonged, and often became almost incurable. But how 
ea''ilv, even then, peace might be restored between the spiritual 
:inil tem|Minil powers by tlie wisdom, the prudence, the good- 
will, and conciliatory leiii|K*r of both, is JU■o^cd by the peace- 
ahle termination of the ^namd respecting investiture under the 
sii(’ee-!‘'[>r of Henry IV. In the sef|iieJ, indeed, thcliarsh, stern, 
iiillexihic character of the GhUkdliiie emperors, ospeciidly Bar- 
harossa, again j>crplexed this ipieslion ; when from the contest 
growing more and more violeni'betwixt riuelfs and Ghibellines, 
the |>olitical seliisin hei'aiite wider and wider, and discord seemed 
to be again the niistrcsj of tlic world. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

On the Stnig^ilps of the Giielfs and Ghibcllines — Spirit of tlie Ghibel- 
line Origin of Ilomnntic Poetry and Art— Character of the 

ScholiiNtic Science and the Old Jurisprudence— Anarchiciil State of 
Western Europe. 

The most rapid sketch of the history of the middle a.iL!;-e, if it 
enntuined hut a few lively, ehar^u•terlstl^, and faithful traits on 
n subject inexhaustible in ^itself, ^nvild aufliec tn convince any 
reasoiialile man that f^rcat characters (abounding' almost moro 
than in any other period of, history), important interests, 
mighty motivis, and lofty feelings and idcius, were there in 
mutual collision; and that in what is called the anarchy of tho 
midillc age, we find an active and stirring life, the most splendid 
I'eats of heroism, and 'many luminous traces of a higher power. 
The most careful cou.sideratinn and profound investigation of 
tho liistory of tlio^e ages, invariably discovers, that all that was 
then great and good in the state, as \>ell as in the church, pro- 
ceiMled fnim Christianity, and from llie wonderful ellieaey of 
religioufl ]mneiplcs. ^^]lateve^ was imperfect, defective, ami 
Imrtfnl, belonged not tn that mond principle wliicii animated 
'^iH'letv, and wlilcii was itself the Ix'St, the noblest, and tho 
soundest; hut was in vne ciiaracier of men, we might almost 
say in the eharacter of the age itself, which, though jicrhopa 
not originally and ]mrposely sellisli, had Net l>ce<3me so in the 
vinlenco of the eonlliet. And by selfishness, 1 do not precisely 
undorstAiid a vulgar self-interest, or ;in onlinary ambition, but 
that absolute will or conduct nliieh springs from some unal- 
terable resolution, which, hurrying from one extreme to an- 
other, is sure to prrxhiec a peqictual alternation of extreme 
measures. In anme rases, this cxnidurt pnNcctnlcd from a want 
of penetration^ jmideiirc, and steadiness, Nvhich did not olwiiys 
acoompiuiy tho deeds of hemic enthusiasm, the astonishing 
energy of will and strength of ehametcr which dir*' - > 
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the men of those agx?s. The principle tlieii really biul, the 
principle hostile to P'hhI, must be ascribed to that inclination 
to iliscor# innate in man, or which, at least, has become his 
second nature — an Inclination which, when united with tho^i^e 
other niiffhty qualities of the ag’e, assumed, indeed, the most 
formidable sliaj) 0 . 

The whole middle age, how ever, must not by any means Ix' 
depicted as a period of universal anarchy ; as, from the great 
dilTerence of times, and the fact tlfat miicli in the manners and 
jMilitical institutions of those nges is now scarcely intelligible, 
modern writers are but ti>o apt to indulge in this strain of ceii- 
snre. Above all, wo must he careful to distinguish in tlie 
history of the middle nges the variety of epochs. As long as 
those religious principles on which church and state dcpendcHl, 
were inaiiitaiiUHl in tlieiT unity niid integrity, the sociivl stability 
of that tirst and happier period is indead remarkable, and forms 
n striking contrast w ith the siieecediiig age. For private feuds, 
restrained vvitliin certain bounds by the rnannerfl of chivalry and 
the Iowa of honour, or the more protracted, and frequently re- 
newed struggles of a warlike nation to repel the inroads of 
barhorians, or the nggrx'ssioiis of turbulent neighbours, arc no 
nileqiiate proofs of general anarchy. Bu^a full knowledge and 
just appreciation of the |K)wer of principle, which during tliat 
better periocl w as the Cliristiaii foundation of the state, is of so 
niueh more ini|K)rtancc to our age, os in these times when priii- 
riplc lias given way to tfie inutAblc opinion of the moment, and 
tlie latter exerts so mighty an influence on public life ; though 
men have the jxiwer to throw off this usurped dominion, they 
will not return to that unity and stability nt priDciple, however 
^tnvngly they may feel Uie necessity of restoring its saving In- 
thience. No parallel could be more profitable and instructive 
than the comparison between an age and a state, where principle 
Was pretlominant, and another where opinion was paramount. 

All tliat W'aa great and good in the history of the middle 
age, os I observed at the commencement of this lecture, ex- 
isted only in fragments, and this has very much ^ntribijt4*<l to 
heighten llie appearance of anarchy throughout the whole of 
tliis great perioa of human history. Of this the blame must 
bo fought for in a combinatinn of many injurious causes, and 
in the resistance of many opposing elonicnts. That wonderful 
power of regeneration, fcy wnich the whole of wostem Chris- 
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tendom, after every mighty destruction, and. reign of Confusion 
in church and state, has, in a form somewhat modified, sprung 
up anew, renovated and exalted, can be Eiscribed %ily to that 
religion which was in Christian countries the first, and for sn 
many centuries the apparently almost indestructible support of 
the social edifice. In many and memorable periods of regene- 
ration, d^)wn to our own times, this truth has been repeatedly 
manifostwl; unless perhaps this self-renovating power con- 
spicuous ill the progress of Christian Europe, os weU as of the 

5 articular nations composing it, languishing and decaying by 
egreos, become at last utterly extinct. 

Among the characteristic, remarkable, and peculiarly Chris- 
tian institutions of tlio middle age, wo ought especially to 
mention that ecclesiastical truce, or peace of God, whicli, 
towards the commencement of the eleventh century, opposed a 
powerful harrier to the growing and restless spirit of private 
warfare. Without its Being possible to specify exactly now or 
where this institution first arose, it was at once proclaimed iii 
several places, and generally received with pious faith, os a 
voice of roconciliation from above, an immediate revelation and 
benign dispensation of Llivinc Providence ; and evciy week tlie 
tolling of the bell aimounceil tlie sacred truce from Wednesday 
evening to Monday morning, during which time all feuds were 
U) subside, and nil hostilities to ceELse. It may indeed here he 
asked in the spirit of modern times, why were only four, and 
not the whole seven days of the week hxed u])Od, for the ces- 
sation of disordor? And it may he further said that a severe 
criminal code, and a prompt, vigorous, and enlightened adminis- 
tration of tlie law, would Imvo rendered sucli expedients 
unnecessary. And it is thus that men speak and leason with- 
out any knowledge of tlint age ; fur many feuds, troubles, and 
contests then cxiste<l, os in nil ages have exiated and still exist, 
whicli no criminid legisloiioii can reach: and who will not 
deem it tlio part of prudence and a r(»l gain* when peace is 
not attainalue, to obtain nt l^Lst a safe and honourable armis- 
tioOy or to sAtraot from the principle of war fbur-seventha of 
Its baneful inilunnoe and aotual aurarion? And how happy 
would man have accounted themaelTea, if, in other and liUer 
tiaiea of diaorder, when nought wm reweooed or mpected, 
and every thing aac^ was an objeet of hatred and persecu- 
tion, they ooul^ amid the genetal oonfiiMi, havefiKmil skater 
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ujuler such a sai!et)% or be«n blessed with such ■. holiday 

of peace, thouf^i only at particular times of the week ! We 
should r^her admire the power of religioD, whereby such a 
prohibition without the aid of external force, or secular au- 
thority, and running directly counter to the ruling piusion of 
ilie age, was received with such pious faith, and followed with 
sui’li liumble docility. 

ill the first crusade, religious feeling and enthusiasm was 
till* great spring of action ; and .in the outset, at least, it was 
Far more the glowing eloquence of Feter the Hermit, his affect- 
ing ilfscTiptlDii of the Holy Land, and of the holy places groan- 
ing unilcT the Saracen yoke, whiclk contrihutctl to bring about 
this ineinomhle exikcthtion, tliau the pretended policy of the 
pii|>es for causing tlic depression of regal |)ower, and the pro- 
inolioii of popular fi^cdom. These mighty consequences, 
tlunigh in fact historically true, licramc apparent only at a much 
later i^erifxl, and so far from preconcerted, were then 

mil even fortssceii. ds tliu first crusade occurred in tlie most 
brilliauL |>criiMl of Xomiaii gfory, the Nonnan heroes, espe- 
ciidly ihiwe from France, Look a verj' active and prominent 
part in iL The warfare which the t^raceiis wagt^d against 
Cliristcndoui, was cniL^idered (and then,* perhaps, not without 
reason,) as a slate of pcruianent and universal liostiiity. The 
chivalrous and defensive wars of Cfirutian nations againit the 
unbelievers, were liniked upon in the same light ; and if we may 
judge from posterior Events, JeruAalem and Egypt, in that 
long and nicukorabie contest between Europe aud Asia, could 
very well be regarded, botli in a military and political point 
of view', as the bulwarks of Christendom. F eats of prodigious, 
aud almoat incredible, heroinn were achieved in the Holy 
Und , and, at the close of the eleventh century, the victoriouj 
cross was planted in the holy city', and the pious Christian 
hero, Godfievi pmclaiiDed King of Jerusalem, though this title, 
as suited only to the divine Son of Darid, he with all hu- 
inility iwnooiiood. 

In this holy city the hrst two apiiitual ordcn of chivalry 
•prang up; Uie knights of St. JoW, who took op aims for 
the defence of jalgnmag^ and in their tows combined the 
care of the ausk pilgrinLi with the managenient cff the 
aword ; and the Templan, ao oiled afttf the Temple of 8o- 
Inmoo, ud fam a lecoUesthm (d the lemarkahle aerrsts coo- 
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nected with that edifice. ChivalrouB inatiti/tions of this kind, 
whe^in Christianity contrived to blend the most opposite 
qualities and inclinations oF human nature, could not have 
sprung up under a mathematical government of reason, or in 
a state where every thing is reduced to the level of a dead 
uniformity, and general equality, and where all feeling and 
personality are effaced. But the voice of ages lias decided 
completely in favour of these marvellous institutes, and even 
in our own times, amid all> the changes and fluctuations of 
opinion, they have preserved the respect, and obtained the 
forbearance, of mankind. 

Even in the second emsade winch took place about fifty 
years later, when the new progress of the Saracen arms appeared 
to threaten the safety of the holy city, it was far more the pious 
eloquence of St. Beniard than any scheme or calculation of 
|H)licy, which set the whole Eiiroj>can world in motion. The 
luimher of warriors and ahiied pilgrims who, under the guidiuice 
of the Emperor Conrad, and the King of France, poured in 
\ipon the Holy Laud, Is computed at more than half a million. 
The religious enthusiasm and chivolric heroism which formed 
the solo and aninmiing principle of the whole enterprise, were 
not always accompanied with sufficient prudence, wisdom, and 
circumspection. The want of these qualities at least, os re- 
garded the influences of climate, the ]mysical wants of so vast 
nn army, and a geographical knowledge of localities; is too 
often apparent ; and in default of thi^ necessary foresight and 
preparatory infommtion, many thousands perished in tlie second 
na well as in tho first crusade ; a fate which indeed is not un- 
frequent in wars, where great bodies of |>cople arc exposed to 
toil and hardship in a foreign climate. These expeditions w ere 
indeed like new migrations of nations, which took an opposite 
direction from Uie first, and rollid backward from Europe 
towards ancient Asia. The great multitude of men engaged, 
would sufficiently account for these memorable expeditious, as 
it proves the reduudance ofiMqiulation in Europe, which sought 
on thil oocAsion, and by means of this kind, to disburden iUclf 
of its surplus nuinlicrs. And if this numerous population may 
have given rise to, or afforded luatcriuls for, turbulence and 
anarchy, still, on the oilier hand, it furnishes n pnx)f that that 
anarchy was not of so di'structivo and depopulating a nature, as 
the descriptions of modem liistorinns woidd sometimes lead 
us to s\ipi>osc. 
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The real point of transition in German history From gncnl to 
cril, — from those Christian principles which were ever predo- 
minant in the earlier peirod, to the unappeasable contests of tho 
(iiielfs and Ghibcdlinea in the later midulc a^-e, must be tixed in 
tho reign of the Emperor Frederick the First. Tho hostile 
treatment of the old Saxon race, the destruction of that first ami 
greatest of the ohl national dntcliies of the Germans, was ocea- 
siontnl by tlic jealousy of the East Franconians under tho 
dynasty of that race ; and this 'nieiLgure, begnn during tho 
reign, (in e^ ery respect so misehievoiH) of Henry tho Fourth, 
who thus Ix'came cliargt?uble w itli this mighty injustice tow ards 
the whole German nation, was now' brought to a head by the 
Eni|X‘mr Darbamssa. And thus, with the most signal ingratl- 
tmle, was L’ut nlT bv the root that noble stem wbeiice German 
glory ami German ]K>wer bad spning ; for the reigns of tho 
great Saxnn emperors form prcrisely ^the most proB|)erDus and 
most brilliant |Ht1(x 1 i»f German history, such iiiileed as ha.s never 
Ixjen again witnessed. With the siiiiio unrelenting severity and 
atrocious cruellies, this Ghibcllinc emperor destroyed the con- 
federate cities of Ixmihanly, and with them crushed the fair 
plant of Italian ei^ ili.salion just then beginning to blossom. 

These two groat historical parties — tlfc Gucifs and Ghibcl- 
liiips, arc the same which we meet with in other periods of 
liistniy’, anil even in our own times, though under other namei, 
often in n form veiy’ different from that of the present day, and 
not always in the same relative position towanls each other ; 
hut in the middle age they np|>eared in the larger and more 
gigantic proportions of the vigorous, lieruic eliaractcr belonging 
to that epoch. There is ever the one party aspiring after 
greater freedom, and tho other immovably attachcfl to the 
ancient faith, and to the principles it inculcati^. That the 
liberal principles of innovation should, according to the peculiar 
complexion which these opinions take in every age, have ema- 
nated even from imperial power, and should have sou^t to 
eatabluli their dominion in the world by force of arms, ii not 
improbable in itself ; and examples of a like kind aro not 
wanting in history. And in this shaiie we find these prin- 
dpie4 in the middle age, where for a long while they exerted 
tlte greatest influeDce, and at last became almost predominant. 
On tile other hand the legitimate attachment . to the old ner- 
mBoeDt principle of faith aroeared here in the form of ao 
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eccleBUUtical oppoeition to aeculor ascendency. Bub in the time 
of Barbaroasa, the aolcmn reconciliation which took place be- 
tween this emperor and the pope, restored harmony between 
the heads of church and state, and at lost composed the louf^ 
feud. This powerful emperor, accompanied by the king^ of 
France, and the lion-hearted Richanl, undertook a new crusade, 
in order to deliver Jeniaalein which had been wrested from the 
Christians by Salodln ; but before be could accomplish his 
desi^, death terminated his Uctive career. 

Althoup-h tlie last Ghibcllinc emperor, Frederick the Second, 
had been educated by Pope Innocent III., apontill distingaiished 
by his enlarged views, and great intellectual endowments, and 
who bad undertaken the care and guardianslup of the emperor’s 
childhiKMl ; yet tlio old dispute broke out again under this 
monarch with more violence and morl' implacable animosity 
than ever. This quarrel was never more appeased, at least 
during the sway <d Frederick II. and his family ; and it termi- 
nated only with the downfall of the Hohenstaufen, the most 
jiowcrful of all the princely houses of the middle age. Yet the 
Gliibellino name, heretofore stamped in characters of blood upon 
the earth, subsisted a long while yet ; and for ages after, the 
Ghibollino spirit contifiued to be the prevailing one in Europe. 
Although tliB later Swabian princes and emperors of ibis 
liouse, such os Henry VI. and others, were the patrons of 
]>oetry, and of the Provem^al minstrels and German MinnE^in- 
gers ; yet tliey all resembled one another in on unbending 
sternness of chametor, Henry VI. per|>e Ira ted the most enor- 
mous cruelties at Naples; the blood-thirsty Ezzelin, while 
gtwromor of Lorabortly, ainder Frederick the Second, has left 
behind him so fearful a recollection in Italy, such a character 
in the pages of history, Uiat his veiy name need only be men- 
tioned, and ^vill dispense with all minuter historicsd details. 
The last of this Friniilv, Connuliii, was on innocent victim of 
the public hatred borne to his ancestors, and he perished on a 
scalrold at Naples by the hands of Cliarlcs of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Lewis, who had seised on the kingdom or the Two Sici- 
lies, the lawful patrimony of the royal youth. The Emperor 
Frederick the Second — a prince who for his tunes had received 
a most polite edaortion, and was endowed with thn gren te f i 
and most original powers of mind— was not only accused by 
the pope in m eanommiiniratiqn he pfonaanaed agminrt hia 
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of a secret but decided cuiuitj to the Christiaa relig'ion ; but 
in thu ^ueral opinion o£ the world, laboiired under the same 
Buspiclnn. However, by a prudent peace, which this prince 
roncliidcd with the iSultan of E^^ypt, he terminated his crusade 
inori‘ Bucecsofuliy than lus grandfather had done liis own ; for 
by this he w on back the holy places, and placed the crown of 
Jcru^idciii on hi-* lieaJ. He wna the first who brought into 
Eiirn|M.‘ tlic Amble translation of ArisU)tle’B works ; and as at 
tills pi riod a iniglitv change took plac« in the science and phi- 
losopliv of the inidille age^ and as eycn the art and pi>etry of 
Jairn|>oan nations bcgaji to display new life and energy, it may 
ihU he amiss to give here a rapid sketch of these important 
changes, os they serve to characterise the times. 

C.hivalry was in itself the poetry of life; what wonder then 
that that Life of iinagthation, siiould liave opened a new 
fi mil tain of piK'sy in the traditional songs, the fairy lays, the 
varied minstrelsy, and knightly iiarmtives of Germany and 
Kmiux*, S^iain and England, piyce in these countries, chivalry 
was the riiliiig cicinent of society, and hod made the greatest 
progress ? — For the moro immediate object of this Philosophy 
of Hislor), — Olid in order to I'ontcmplatc the progress of man- 
kind iu matters more serious and iinport^t, I have thought 
the moral principles of men in the middle age, and their 
piiliiical doctrines, os they were fouudod on religion, or on the 
hNsteni of opposition to religion, to be of far greater moment 
and importance tliau the mere aesthetic part of those ages ; for 
scMiiiiiieiitaluts may indulge in a certain vague, Buperhciol love 
and predilection for the times rliivalry, for the ronumtic spirit 
ni the cliivalmiis life, and of the cliiva^us poetry, and of the 
whole system of modem art which him thence emanated ; and 
ncveitheless, all the deeper problems of liie involved in that 
inoinciituus epoch may remain unexomiiied, unsolved, or even 
in 18 understood. 


On the nature of this romantic tendnnoy, inasmuch os it 
exerted a mighty influeiiue on life, and was a motive of vast 
Slid undoubted wei|^ht in many of the most important bisto- 
nciJ evenU of those ages, 1 shall merely say a word by way of 
psychological illustration; for thin ia applicable to the prevail- 
ing forma of mind, the peculiar intellectual bevings of whoia 

I _r - j a S. 


nati nni and ogee, aa to those of individuaia. As whm 
is tha niling pcineiida of life-— U ia reiy hnui fapoken, 
2 B 2 
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parcelled out, and lost in a chaos of heterogeneous theories, 
and the age, the world, life itself, are involved iu interminablo 
disputes; so, when religious feeling constitutes the primary 
principle of life, and it hath been dismembered, and torn from 
its right centre, been driven to some extreme, and opinions 
flowing from this source have been carried into action, then 
all the great transactions of public life exhibit that overruling 
influence of imagination, perceptible not in the earlier, but in 
the later periods of the middle age, especially from the great 
epoch of the Crusades, i^lthough these and other like great 
historical events of that period bear many noble traces of the 
high religious source whence they sprang, yet such a para- 
mount influence of imagination over real life, must in this 
partial excess be regarded as the consequence of the dismem- 
berment of man’s psychological powers — a symptom of the 
dissolution of that internal harmony which can never subsist 
in socieiy, unless it be previously established in consciousness. 
The raaical vice of the middle age — that is to say, the one 
most prevalent in its later period from the time of the Ghibel- 
llnes, if one may venture to characterise it with such psycho- 
logical generality, is discernible in the productions of the 
poetry, art, and scieiice of that age. And the relations which 
these bore to society — the distinctive character, the peculiar 
spirit of this critical period in the progress of Christian nations, 
are matters of the highest interest and greatest moment. This 
vice consisted in that disposition to extremes, that leaning 
towards the absolute I have already spoken of, as manifested 
in will, in determination, in rule, or in science, speculation, and 
poetry. The first geril| or at least the first disposition to 
this fault, lies in the very origin of modern nations, especially 
those five whose political existence sprang out of the union of 
the Germanic constitution, manners, and character, with the 
Latin civilisation, literature, and language in the Romanic 
countries; or which, at least, were formed by a very strong 
infusion of ihe Roman spirit — I mean the German and Eng- 
lish, the French, Spanish, and Italian nations. Where the 
character of the German tribes, the free, heroic energy of Ger- 
manic nature, was blended and incorporated with tne strong 
worldly sense of the Romans by the influence of Christian 
principles and religious love; there sprang out of that happy 
union those great and mild characters to which I have already 
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drawn your attention, and which flourished during the first 
period of the German empire, and of the middle age. But as 
soon as the influence of the Christian religion began to decline, 
and its power was enfeebled, clouded, or obscured, the two 
elements, which had been united in the human race, fell 
asunder; and on one side was to he seen nothing but mere 
Roman astuteness (as is often enough the case in the later his- 
tory of France and Italy), and on the side of the Germanic na- 
tions, nothing but a rude martial impetuosity and chivalric pride, 
uncontrolled and unsoftened by the principle of religion. Or 
when, again, the rigid principles of that old worldly sense and 
instinct of domi™n, which belonged to the Romans, were con- 
joined with the Rroic energy of the north, without, however, 
the healing and conci^^tory influence of the religion of love; 
this combination, which is conspicuous in the vehement, but 
fearful characters engaged in the Ghibelline contests, was, in- 
deed the most unfortunate of all. 

IIow the tendency towards the absolute — that abyss to man* 
kind, which, along with love, confounds and swallows up all life 
— then hurried the political world from one extreme to another, 
we have already mentioned, so far as -^yas necessary for our 
object. 

But even in the art and poetry, as well as the science of the 
middle age, this leaning towards the absolute is equally apparent, 
and the more so, as both reached their full maturity at that 
period only when this had become the ruling spirit of the age. 
As, on one hand, the chivalrous poetry, especially in its origin, 
was excessively fantastical, until later it was fashioned into a 
form of milder symmetry, and made tef pour forth the touching, 
heart-felt tones of romantic art; so, on the other hand, the scho- 
lastic philosophy was bewildered in a maze of subtleties not so 
much metaphysical as merely logical, and often quite destitute 
of sense. The singular manner, indeed, in which the Italian 
poet Dante, has in his mighty poem of visions, wherein he dis- 
plays the most masterly and classical condensation of language, 
and the profoundest poetical art, contrived to sustain in his pro- 
gress through the three regions of the invisible world, that fan- 
tastic spirit (which was not confined to the chivalrous poetry, 
but was common to every department of imagination in that age), 
next the stem maxim of the Ghibelline state policy, and a con- 
genial worship of Roman antiquity, and has managed to nnite 
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all these qualities with the subtle distinctions of the scholastic 
philosophy ; this singular manner, indeed, has never been an 
object of general imitation, nor has it opened a path to the sub- 
sequent labours of art. But this work will ever remain an ex- 
traordinary, wonderful, and characteristic monument, wherein 
the peculiar spirit of this first scholastic o-romantic epoch of 
European art and science is displayed in a most remarkable 
maimer. In this spirit there were many heterogeneous elements, 
not confined to their separate and distinct spheres, but often 
in the strangest juxta-position, or rather confusion. And thus 
a regular scholastic science of love, with all the borrowed forms 
of the philosophy of the day, formed often purport of the 
most tender romantic lays or devices ; and^gical antitheses, 
syllogisms, and subtleties, were solvec^in rhyme and verse, with 
a most charming play of fancy. It is these vagaries (and so 
they are in many respects) which so captivate our feelings in tho 
poetry of Petrarch — one of the restorers of ancient literature 
and of modern learning. 

More strongly stiU than in its poetry, the richness of an in- 
ventive imagination displayed itself in the wonderful architecture 
of the middle age, a,s so many splendid monuments in Germany, 
England, a part of France, and in the north of Italy and Venice 
can attest. The style of the Byzantine churches was the first and 
principal model of this Gothic architecture, though a fantastic 
monument of Arabic architecture may here and there perhaps 
have had some influence in its formation. The elaborate and 
ornate style, and the fantastic singularity of this architecture, 
breathe the true spirit of the German middle age. At this 
time, painting, too, began to make some progress in Italy and 
Germany; though its progress was incomparably slower than 
that of architecture, and the art reached its perfection only in 
the fifteenth century; but devoted entirely to religious subjects 
and consecrated to the use of churches or private devotion, 
painting remained, down to the time of Raphael, an art 
peculiarly Christian, and displayed the profbundest import and 
the most masterly power. From this period, renouncing, for 
the most part, the religious character of the elder Christian 
painting, art began to be affected by that enthusiasm for the 
pagan antique, whkdi indeed was not limited to the fine arts, 
but was the« prevailing character of literature and science in this 
fecond- perioa of European culture. And 1 have nsaile these few 
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remarks^ not so much for the sake of art itself, which would re- 
quire a separate investig'ation, but as tending to elucidate the 
various epochs and stages in the progress of modern civilisation. 

It was an ill-boding gift that the Ghibelline emperor made 
to Europe when he brought from the East the works of Aris- 
totle, translated, or rather burlesqued, into Arabic, and thence 
turned again into Latin, till at last they became often perfectly 
unintelligible. The elder Christian philosophers belonging to the 
first period of the middle age^ such as in England (which still 
retained a high pre-eminence in Latin literature and Christian 
science), a Scotus Erigena, the contemporary of Alfred, — a St. 
Anselm, so highly reveredin theology, — and afterwards in France, 
an Abelard, ariR also a St. Eernard, in whose eloquence there 
runs so pure a vein of piety — and so charming a mysticism of 
feeling — all these elder Christian philosophers, both in thought 
and language were incomparably clearer and more precise than 
the schoolmen of succeeding times, and were for the most part 
entirely free from that internainable play of an idle logic, and 
those empty metaphysical subtleties. The natural sciences 
were then in too low and feeble a state to form any distinct 
branch of human inquiry ; and this very circumstance contri- 
buted, as was then indeed perfectly natural, to knit closer the 
ties which connected philosophy with theology. But indepen- 
dently of the peculiar circumstances of those times, it is evident 
that Christian philosophy can be founded on religion only-, and 
not on any theory, wherein nature occupies the first and highest 
place — not on any doctrine, which contains the germ of a 
pagan worship of nature, renewed under a scientific form. As 
little can a Christian philosophy rest on the principle of indi- 
vidualism — a reason which submits not humbly to God and his 
revelation, but which, all concentrated in itself, aspires to be 
all-sufficing and all-creative. In either respect, the Stagyrite, 
when studied even in the original, and thoroughly understood, 
would have been a guide very unsafe, very likely to mislead, as 
well in natural philosophy as in the higher problems of meta- 
physics. The best and most instructive of his writings, his 
ethical or political works, could not even be understood by 
those scholastic admirers of the Grecian sage ; for the profound 
allusions they contained to the customs and political history of 
Greece made the knowledge of these, and a complete investi- 
gation of the original sources of information, absolutely neces- 
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sary to their comprehension. Even his logical and rhetorical 
books derive their chief and liveliest interest from the fact that 
they were intended to remedy the dialectic malady of Grecian 
intellect, and to oppose the all-usurping' influence of a false 
rhetoric among* the Greeks. Lastly, to comprehend fully, 
rig'htly appreciate, and turn to advantage, as our times are 
enabled to do, the most solid works of the profound ancient — 
those on mixed physics and natural history, the schoolmen were 
entirely destitute of the necessary aids and preparatory infor- 
mation. 

If the Christian philosophers of the middle age, instead of 
adopting the Aristotelian system, had built and improved on 
the philosophy of those first great original thinkers of Christian 
Europe already mentioned, or on the philosophy of the primi- 
tive fathers, even those of the Latin church, for by them also 
the Platonic doctrines (the only doctrines of antiquity at all 
reconcileable with a philosophy of revelation) had long been 
planted and naturalised on the Christian soil ; — if this had been 
the case, the edifice of Christian philosophy would have been 
raised with far greater ease and rapidity, and been wrought 
into a much more beautiful structure. Or if even the Greek 
originals bad been deemed absolutely indispensable towards 
such an object, it had been better that, instead of waiting till 
the destruction of Constantinople, the powerful emperors and 
potentates, who patronised art and siq^ence, had, during the 
short duration of the Latin empire at Constantinople, brought 
away with them those philological treasures, instead of the 
works of Aristotle so absurdly disfigured in the Arabic, and in 
the still more unintelligible Latin version, ft was, on one 
hand, the inclination of the age to absolute modes of thinking, 
to the art of logical tournaments, and on the other, a hope, 
Secretly entertained, that by the pretended magical power of 
these logical devices, one might learn and obtain the mastery 
of many profound secrets of nature (which by the way should 
have been sought anywhere but in the real Aristotle); finally, 
the unquenchable thirst after a fruit of knowledge, deemed 
forbidden — it was all these circumstances which created now 
that universal and irresistible rage for Aristotle, reputed as he 
was to contain the very essence of all liberal Science and phi- 
losophy. 

The whole foundation of the scholastic philosophy was 
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thoroughly and essentially false; and had the most prejudi- 
cial and injurious influence, not only on theology, but on the 
whole spirit and modes of thinking of this age. When, how- 
ever, the evil appeared nearly incurable, and the false current 
of opinion was too strong to be resisted, a mighty service was 
rendered to mankind, when acute and sagacious theologians, 
endowed with philosophical talents and discernment, like a St. 
Thomas Aquinas, adopting the common, but erroneous, basis 
of this old Aristotelian rationalism, founded on it a system in 
which they attempted to reconcile this philosophy with the 
dictates of faith, and thus, in this respect at least, avert from 
their age the dangerous consequences of this false direction of 
the human mind. Yet, on the whole, this was but an appa- 
rent reconciliation; and the scholastic philosophy, or in other 
words, the rationalism* of the middle age, broke out often 
afterwards into a haughty and violent opposition to the doc- 
trines of revelation. 

This scholastic spirit of thp now degenerate middle age 
exerted its pernicious influence on life itself, and on the sciences 
more immediately connected with life, particularly jurispru- 
dence. For when the first Ghibelline Frederick, on the plains 
cf Roncaglia, gave his solemn sanction tft the Roman law, and 
to all those absolute rights and prerogatives of the crown 
which were thence to be deduced, he thereby opened a door to 
an intricate scholastic jurisprudence, to all the learned subtlety 
of processes, and the interminable logic of law; and conferred 
on mankind a boon as little propitious as the Arabic Aristotle, 
which his descendant, the second Frederick, afterwards brought 
into Europe. The vast pandects of Justinian were already the 
recognised code of laws, under the Eastern Franconian empe- 
rors, long before the German jurist, Irnerius, opened his school 
of civil law in the University of Bologna, Those old Roman 
formulas of universal dominion which are occasionally to be 
found in the Corpus Juris,” suited perfectly the spirit and polic)' 
of the Ghibelline emperors, who, in, particular cases, alleged 
them against the Greek emperors and other potentates, as clear 
proofs of the universal monarchy which appertained to them. 
But it was particularly from the Ghibelline period that the 
Roman law becanae a favourite science, and its study a new 
mania among the European nations, especially on account of 
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the leaning' to absolule principled in that system of jurispru- 
dence, whose artificial forma of rigid law were indeed little 
congenial to the spirit of Christianity, to modern society, and 
German manners. 

The true problem for the legal science of Christian Europe 
to solve would have been this — to adopt the forms of the old 
Roman jurisprudence, so highly wrought and finished in its 
way, and to reform its spirit by the doctrines and principles of 
Christian justice ; and at the same time to employ the many 
excellent materials to be found in the native laws of European 
nations, and in all the old Germanic codes. These laws were 
indeed of a very local nature, adapted mostly to infant com- 
munities and the simple manners of warlike tribes, and by no 
means appropriate to a more advanced stage of civilisation; 
yet they contained the solid substancC of genuine freedom and 
exalted equity. But this task ought to have been accom- 
plished in that earlier period when Christianity, which had 
united and harmonised so many discordant elements, had still 
retained all its influence — an influence which was afterwards 
wanting. Those ages, however, which were so thoroughly 
Christian, and on that very account of such political import- 
ance, were deficient 'In science; and hence, as I have already 
observed, it was not so much deliberate selfishness, or hostile 
opposition, but the real wont of knowledge and foresight 
which occasioned the civil and political institutions of Christian 
states to be left imperfect. It is only in very recent times 
that an attempt has been made to solve problem which earlier 
ages had left unexecuted, or to supply this old deficiency of 
a Christian system of jurisprudence. And if hitherto this 
task has never been adequately, or completely, accomplished, 
though all the conditions have long existed for the solution of 
this necessary problem of European society; it would not be 
right to defer again the execution of the work, and thus lose 
once more th.e seasonable moment. 

How, after the struggle of parties had become more general, 
end an absolute mode of thinking the niling character of the 
age, the violent contests between church and state, between the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities tended to promote their 
mutual injury and destruction, I shall now endeavour briefly to 
state. After the last excommunication pronounced against 
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Frederick II., one anti-emperor had followed another in fltic- 
cession ; and German princes, a prince of the royal household 
of England, and a king of Castile, had filled successively the 
imperial throne ; none were generally and legally recognised, 
and it was the reign of universal anarchy and savage club-law. 
It was a dark interregnum in social order, as if the sun of 
justice and of peace had withdrawn its light from a world of 
corruption and irreconcilable hate ; and for a whole genera- 
tion this state of wild disorder, and fear of still greater 
calamities, lasted. The loss of Jerusalem and all the Holy 
Land to the Christians, which now took place, added to the 
general gloom of the times. 

In vain had St. Lewis in his last crusade against Egypt, 
once more exerted all ^Jis energies for the deliverance and pre- 
servation of the Christian possessions in the East ; possessions, 
which had they been retained, might in the end have formed a 
rampart and a barrier against the inroads of the Mussulman 
power into the adjoining provinces of Europe. Still the danger 
from this quarter was not so imminent ; for it was not till a 
hundred years later that the Turks burst from Asia Minor into 
Europe, conquered the northern provinces of the Byzantine 
empire, and began to menace the Cbnstiau kingdoms of the 
West. But there was a nearer and mightier danger rolling on 
against Europe — the formidable power of the Moguls, which 
surprised it in this permd of the great interregnum. As if the 
hostile spirit of destruction had anticipated or known that the 
power of Christendom could be subverted only by internal dis- 
cord ; an old sage or priest of the still pagan Moguls, had, 
about a generation before, announced to the youth, who was 
afterwards called Ziugis Khan,^(that is to say, Lord of the World, 
and who is known by this name in history,) that in a vision, 
he had seen the Great Spirit, seated bn his flaming throne, 
judge the nations of the earth, and that by his decision, the domi- 
nion of the world had been allotted to the young Khan of the 
Moguls. Filled with this spirit, Ziugis traversed the world 
with hie countless hosts ; conquered China, Thibet,, and Japan, 
subdued the Mussulman empire of Carizme, and penetrated as 
&r as the Caspian Sea. The conqueror’s four sons continued the 
work which he had commenced, and divided the earth into four 
parts for their task of desolation. The one to whom was as* ^ 
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signed the 'western portion of the earth invaded Christendom 
with his innumerable squadrons ; the throne of Rurich, the 
greatest Christian potentate in the north, was overturned ; and 
tor several centuries, Russia, incorporated with the government 
of Kipzak, groaned under the oppressive yoke of the Mogul 
flway. Poland was oveiTun by the all-wasting host of Moguls ; 
the King of Hungary was defeated, and forced to flee his coun- 
try ; Silesia was laid waste, and the bloody discomfiture of the 
‘Cnristian army at Lignitz filled the whole western world with 
consternation. Happily the destroyers penetrated no further 
into Europe ; and the stream of their conquests, as if diverted 
by a protecting hand, took its couisc first towards the Arabian 
Caliphate of Bagdad, which they put an end to ; and afterwards 
towards India, and other Asiastic and^ Mahometan countries. 
This WEIS a passing, but awful, warning to Christendom, how 
much she needed the strong arm of a powerful protector, 
and that union alone would enable her tb resist the assaults and 
inroads of barbarous nations. It was the strong feeling of such 
a necessity which had first inspired the idea of the Western 
Empire. 

In the German empire, order was first restored by Rudolph 
of llapsburgh, who, iiotwithstaiidiiig his earldom of Aisace and 
liis other hei'editary demesnes in the Alps, had not yet so much 
power os many other aspirants to the imperial croiiTi ; but his 
chivalrous virtues raiding him high in Ahe estimation of many 
of the princes. A happy and singular coincidence of accident^ 
circumstances occasioned his unexpected election to the empire, 
which appeared to him, os to many others, a calling from above. 
Being on the most peaceful unilerstaiiding with the pope, he 
yet abandoned liis expedition tq Rome ; for he was, above all 
things, anxious to put an end to onnirhy, to establish the public 
tranquillity on a solid basis, and, as fur as was then possible, to 
restore the reign of justice. The high services which by this 
ho rendered to hia country in those distracted times, history has 
not boon backward to acknowledge ; and, yea the patriarch of 
tlio imperial house of HR|>sburgh, ho has been the founder of 
a power 'which, in succeeding ages, lias ever proved a pillar of 
■troDgth and security to Germany and even Europe. But of^n 
again did anarchy rear her hend, and often did disorder obtain 
the ifloondant in Germany, as well os in other European 
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sLatea. Nations feft the want of one mighty, independent, mid 
protecting power — they lamented, the decline of those Christian 
principles which had Knit so closely all the ties of public and 
private life ; and they saw with regret the gradual approach of 
the general dissolution and mighty ruin of European society. 
Under Rodolph's successors, down to Maximilian and Charles 
the Fifth, the emperors were confined in their sphere of action 
to Germany and its internal affairs, which do not here imme- 
diately concern us. The expeditions to Rome tended, indeed, 
to keep alive the remembrance of the old imperial rights and 
L‘laiins ; but they were productive of no permanent advantage, 
nor real extension of power. It was only in tlic summoning of 
general councils (the want of which w'as soon so urgently felt 
for the well-being of the church and of Christendom), that tho 
imperial power was rciflly exerted in favour of the general 
interest in Europe. 

But the evils which lyisued to the church and its head, from 
its unhappy conflict with the temporal power, were for mnro 
extensive and fatal in their consequences. lu the mighty contests 
between the popes and emperors, it wa,s actual right which wa» 
the subject of dispute ; and, in truth, the first basis and highest 
principle of all rig4it in Christian staU^, and indeed in all 
liuman society ; and however much of error the exaggerations 
of later times may have infused into these disputes, it was a 
sublime idea which animated either party. In France, which 
now took up that attitude of hostility towiirds the head of the 
church which the emperors had once assumed, an entirely new 
era in European policy, which had now ceased to be Chnstian, 
commenced with the reign of Philip-le-Bel. In the place of those 
great motives and lofty ideas which animated a Gregory VII., 
on the one hand, and a Conrad or Barbarosso, on the other, we 
meet with a vidgar policy, a selBsh cupidity, and an unworthy 
cunning. In every point of view, Philip the Fair may be con- 
sidered as the worthy predecessor of Louis XI. Even bis con- 
duct towards the whole order of Templars, their execution, or 
rathec judicial murder, for the purpose of conRscation, was a 
deed of violence which nothing could justify ; even had the 
suspicion entertained against the more corrupt portion of the 
orutf, of having introduced from the East certain un-Christiaii 
tenata, rights, a^ practices^ been not entirely destitute of foun- 
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datsoD. Bui yet' thu euspieion did not affect the whole body 
nor even th® then worthy ^and-maater, as was shortly affer- 
wards acknowledged by the King of Portugal and the pope 
himfelf ; and, in any cEise, an ecclesiastical affair of so much 
importance ought to have been investigated and determined by 
a mode of procedure very different from this arbitrary anil 
despotic course. 

'ihe untimely exaggerations and absolute pretension of Bo- 
nifacie VIII., which, though papal, may almost be termed Ghi~ 
helline (in the same sense that we have applied that term to the 
acts of preceding emperors), mnat have proved very welcome to 
Philip the Fair. He found in the conduct of the pope, a pre- 
text tor enticing him into France, in order, on the first vacancy 
in the Holy See, to promote the election of a pope favourable 
to his views, and fix him at Avignon. ’It was a deep-laid plan 
of policy on his part, to fix the residence of the popes for ever 
within his territories, in order more ea^y to extort their con- 
sent to all hia selfish projects, a# in the caae of the Templars ; 
a policy by which the popes, during seventy years, were kept 
in a state of absolute dependence on the court of France. And 
when at lut one of the popes succeeded in rescuing the chair 
of St Peter from this Babylonish captivity, And placing it again 
at Rome, popes were olect^ one against the other at Home and 
Avignon ; and a schism broke out in the church which lasted 
for forty yeorSi till it wns Biially quelled by the general council 
of Constimoe. A deeper wound could not have been inflicted 
on Christianity than this division in the church, which led 
minds astray, and introduced an indesoribaUe confusion in all 
the relations of public and private life. As, without the all* 
protecting and oll-oonnaotiDg authoriw of the flrst Christian 
emperors, Europe in general, and Germany in particular, 
wotild much sooner have been split and dismembered, and been 
deprived of all power of permanent resutanoe against foreign 
nggteitioii, and borbamui inroads ; so, without the pa^ 
power, wbinh was founded on, and od^ted for, unity, and 
vrhi^ held tc^t^ther the fabric of the churo^ Christianity would 
veiy soon hnrre been lost and extinguished in a multitude of 
paitLonlor Mtf, p^y eongregotiona, oud opposite parties, enm 
whm tOtnDy dioiimilar systems of religion did not spring 
The mMntvvaae of ortb^xy in the Greek idmreh, sriieietDe 
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patriarch does not possess the same spiriti^ power, nor thsoome 
extensive influence on society, os the pope daring' the middlB 
nges, cannot be fairly adduced as an objection to the truth of 
this observation. For it would be absurd to expect from the 
active, Btirriug, restless, and animated spirit of the western 
nations, moving on as they did through a series of rapid, inces- 
and progressive changes, that innate monotony of thought 
even in faith, which was neUural to the dead, torpid Byzantine 
mind. When the Western church had been weakened ^nd 
I'onvidsed by the conflict with the secular power, the preju- 
iliinal and fatal effects of this contest be^me apparent in 
roligion itself and the internal region of faith. At flnt, indeed, 
Llterc arose a mighty moral power of resistance against the 
growing corruption and the impending evil — a great spiritual 
remedy, which sprang dht of religion, and was perfectly con- 
fonnablo to its spirit. It was hero again apparent how that 
Etrengthening Spirit of aid and counsel — that Paiaclete pro- 
uiised to the church by its diyne Founder, knows at every 
period, and on every new occurrence of danger, to employ the 
remedies the best and most fitting for the exigencirs of the 
time ; remedies of which the high origin is clearly discernible, 
tliough in the hands of men they no longer retain their primi- 
tive character, and do not accomplish all the gt>od they 
might have effected, or even become at lost more and more 
[)erverted. 

The great wealth of Ihe ohurch was not the sole, but one 
of the principal subjects of dispute with the secular power, and 
was even a stumbling-block to many, cepocially among the 
people. It was this wealth, indeed, which had furnish^ the 
means of coltivotiDg and fertilising the soil of Europe, and 
sowing the seeds iff science on the soil of human iuteliect ; 
for the existence of the clergy hod been founded on landed pro- 
perty, and Ir^ this meana they hod become naturalised and 
domiciliated in the state, ana among the notion ; till the 
splendid endowments which they received from the liberality of 
religiom leol, mode the abboto, biahops, and the whole of the 
higher olergyi wealthy lords^ senaton, and princes. This 
wealth and thia power, the clergy, espeoially in the eerliar 
timoB, gwoenUy employed in a manner tne moot praiseworthy, 
and tim mat oondmsfW ia the wdiue of ihe 
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The BimalB of modern Europe, and the history of every great 
and petty state within it, are full of the hig-h political services 
which the excellent churchmen of the middle age rendered to 
the public weal. This was universally acknowledged, and any 
sudden separation of tho higher clergy from the state — any 
degradation of that hndy from the exalted station which they 
occupied therein, w6uld have been a most serious loss to society. 
In the contests of the emperors and other princes with the 
chufch at its head, the immediate and original object of dis- 
pute was not ecclesiastical property, which no one ever dreamed 
of attacking ; but the jurisdiction over that property, and the 
acknowledgment of that jurisdiction. It is easy to conceive 
that all the members of tho higher clergy had not rendered 
services equally enr^inent, and that the employment of their 
riches had not been equally laudable ana blameless. But, 
independently of individual abuses and scandals, the great 
wealth of tho dignified clergy, tho eminent and splendid rank 
they occupied in tho state am\ in society, were ever a stumb- 
ling-block to tho people, and even to somo ecclesiastics, and 
seemed in contradiction with the original rule and evangelical 
poverty of tho primitive Christians. This was the first cause, 
the pnncipal subject, ►and, os it were, the favourite te.xt of^at 
popular opposition which now, after tho example had been set 
by princes and potentates, began to unfurl its banners against 
tile church. 

Nothing, therefore, could be better ddapted to tho exigencies 
of tho age than that, in opposition to the too great worldly pomp 
of many of the high though meritorious and virtuous digni- 
taries of that time, commanitics of men, animated by tho 
sincerest piety, and the most austere spirit of humility and self- 
dcniid, should have risen to make themselves all in all to 
the people, and set the example of perfect evangelicaJ po- 
verty, or to devote their undivided to popular instruc- 
tion and the oflicc of preaching. Men of real sanctity, and 
the most humble piety, and gifted with wonderful powers, en- 
tered on this new path nf relijrious leal ; and many amongst 
them, with a truly high-minded freedom, reprehended we 
abuses and the moral corruption then oxistiDg m chorch and 
state, end among all orders of eodety. ^ey met with 
ooDtridietioii and opporitiooi and even at on eedy period 
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incurred much blauie ; but here we must be careful to dia~ 
iin^uish liumaD iiifirinity and partial degeneracy from the 
Ituly origin of those establishments — from that spark of 
ilivine inspiration which called these, and all other ecclesi- 
astical institutes, into existence. And thus that tide of 
|iupular opposition to the church, which had received its 
first impulse from the secular power, and the contests of 
tlie Ghibelline Emperors, rolled on with an ever-increasing 
force, swell, and violence. Scarce had the Waldenses dis- 
appeared, when a religious sect still more numerous, the 
Albigenses, broke out in the South of France, and not 
euntent with displaying the usual popular opposition to the 
nclies and real abuses of the church, broached many errors 
and doctrines of the F«stern sects, which during the Cru- 
Kiiles may have found their way into that country. For this 
nason it was thought justifiable to proclaim against them a 
formal Crusade, aud, by a most atrocious war of extermina- 
tion, wherein the remedy appekrs no less reprehensible than 
llic evil itself, princes put down this popular sect, which they 
regarded a.s rebellious not only against the church, but the 
state iLM'lf. , 

Wicklitfe in England was the first single bold Reformer 
that appeared, aud he was succeeded soon afterwards by an 
Innovator, whoso enterprise was attended with far more, 
important consequences — John Hubs in Bohemia. Their 

filings, abounding not only in the wonted condemnation of 
rial abuses, but iu many fanciful doctrines, unfounded axser- 
lioiis, and germs of heresy, their cause as well as the general 
Folate of affairs, and the problem of the age, became more 
complicated and perilous. 

John Hubs was summoned before the council of Conslancr-, 
which had teroiinatcd so successfully the schism in the Fa- 
|>acy but there, without any regard to the imperial safe- 
conduct which he had received, be was condemned, and 
delivered over to capital puDishmeoL As one iDjiulice, 
iiDc act of bloody severity, is sure to bring ou another, a 
few yean aAerwards the Senaton of Prague were preci- 
pitated from a window. This was the signal for a general 
rising of the people; Zitka, at Ihe head of his inrufiaied 
iroopsy ravaged Bohemia, bunt into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Gemianv, and, wilh a Hussite army of sevenly 

2 c 
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thousand meni spread terror every where on his march. 
This iiiMirrection was indeed suppressed, but Europe grew 
every day more and more ripe for a Revolution. 

A new and pressing danger, wbioh had been long fore- 
seen, now threatened Europe from an opposite quarter. 
The Turks, who for almost a century had been in possession 
of the Northern provinces of the Byzantine Empire, became 
now masters of Constantinople, and tlie old church of Su 
Sopliia was converted into a Mosque- That portion of 
Europe which stood in most immediate danger, — Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland — was now compelled to make, 
for the space of more than two centuries, resistance to the 
progress of the Turkish power the object of its most assidu- 
ous attention ; and this was a circujnstaoce which tended 
to impede the emperors in nil their other enterprises, to 
divert their elTorts, and consume their best energies, and 
so far, in the then existing embarrassments in church and 
state, exerted a very fatal iuffhenoc on the whole system ol 
European society. 

The immediate effects of the siege and fall of Constanti- 
nople were highly [avourable to literature and science in 
the last half of the fifteenth century; when the Greek fugi- 
tives, by the rich and long-lost treasures of classical know- 
ledge which they brought, created a new and brilliant era 
in letters and science ; in Italy in <he first instance, then 
in Germany (at that time so closely connected with Italy), 
anil lastly in the rest of Europe. The knowledge of tbcir 
classical tongue and ancient literature bad never been totally 
extinguished among the Greek scholars and ecclesiastics; 
but in their hands this knowledge remained a mere dead 
treasure, whioli was only afterwards turned to profitable 
account, and to the servioe of society, by the more active 
spirit of the Europeans. 

The better of the lam Byzantine emperora, particulariy 
some of the Palaologi, had cultivatod the sciencea, and, by 
their love and encouragement of learning, had given a new 
life to Hterature. Even in the period immediately preceding 
the Ikll and conquest of Constantinople, many Greeks bad 
taken re/tiM in Italy, particulariy during the ▼ariona at- 
tempts made to bring almut the re-nnion of the Greek with 
the Roman Church ; — attempts, however, which wUh the 
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pxccplion of a small number of individuals who went over to 
the Catholic Church, were not attended with nnv (general 
success. In Italy the Greek fugitives established schools for 
their own language and literature, and foufided libraries; 
and if in the time of Petrarch few Italians could be named 
that were conversant with that language and literature (and 
among these zealous promoters of Greek learning, Doccaccio 
must be included with himself,) Florence now under the 
Medici, the first Cosmo, and Lorenzo the Great, became a 
flourishing seminary of Grecian letters and erudition; and 
at Home also, the house of Cardinal Dessarion wa.s a true 
Platonic academy of science. Even the study of the ancient 
Roman writers received a new stimulus, and Was prose- 
cuted with a more classical taste and spirit. Courtly lite- 
rati, and Latin poets Tormcil on the old classical models — 
political writers in the Latin tongue, which was still the 
language of diplomacy — atAtesiHeii and politicians of the 
greatest influence, traineil up in the school of Gn'ck and 
Human history and politics — and polite dilettanti of Pagan 
antiquity, — all now gave the lone to this new and iecorid 
epoch in the intellectual cniliire of Europe. Out the ruling 
spirit and tone of the age proceeded niAinly from the revival 
of the ancient literature and learning of the Greeks. Natural 
philosophy, whatever extension it may have received from 
the improvements in astronomy, and a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the globe obtained by the discovery of the 
New World, had not yet been wrought into a seientifla fonu, 
capable of exerting, as it did afterwards, an effective influ- 
ence on the European mind, or of giving it a new direction. 
In this period of the restoration of science, some individuals, 
like Picus Mirandola, and above all, the German Reuchlin, 
followed a Platonic track in search of a more profound phi- 
losophy ; or, like Besaarion, Mareilius Ficinus, and othens 
illuslniled and diffused the philosophy of Plato. But these 
were partial exceptions, and these first attempts were not al- 
ways faultless. Yet it must ever be a matter of regret that 
the beginning then made towards a better and more pro- 
found philosophy should have been leH unfinished. To this 
the old scholastic philosophy was then a powerful obstacle, 
and the spirit of anarchy, which the religious contests of the 
following age called iolo existence, struck at the root of all 
2 c 2 
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lofty Bpeculation ; and rven in the flourishing age of the 
Medici, it was the Besthetic part of ancient literature, and 
the political application of classical knowledge, which forraeil 
the main and almost exclusive object of pursuit. 

Thus this regeneration, as it was called, was very imper- 
fect and incomplete; and, in a general sense, was really not 
such ; — even in science itself, the advantages which mankind 
had obtained, and which they were so eager to display, were 
more like a passing blossom 'than a sound and vigorous root. 
Many of those classical spirits were more conversant and 
more at home in ancient Home and Athens — in the manners, 
history, politics of antiquity, or even in its mythology (then 
investigated with peculiar fondness and enthusiasm) than in 
their own age, in the existing relations of society, or in the 
doctrines and principles of Christianity. 

The prevailing character of this new epoch of intellectual 
cultivation, which succeeied to the scholastico-romaiUie 
))eriod of European art and scjence, was, by those modes of 
thinking and those modes of life which, with more or less 
inodiliCBtion and variety, it diffused over all the European 
countries, at the best a very partial enthusiasm for Pagan 
iintiquity, not merely in the department of art, but in the 
whole corapou of literature; nay, even in history, politics, 
and morals also. If we compare with the fearful commo- 
tions of the following age this classical enthusiasm, often so 
ill suited to the existing relations of rfociety, its influence on 
\\io world will appear like an enchanting draught, which in- 
toxicalcd for a while the European nations, drew them after 
objects totally foreign, made them forget themselves in an 
illusive cousciousness of their intellectual refinement; and, 
lulling thoin into a false Becurily, blindeil them to their owu 
corruption, and the greatness ol the impending danger — the 
yawning abyss on whose verge they then stood. 
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LECTURE XV. 

Genenl DbaerYntiDiiB on the Philosophy of History. — On the corrupt atato 
of society in the fifteenth century. — Ori^n of Proteatantiani, and cha- 
racter of the tiine.a of the Reformation. 

The Philosophy of Hi.story — that is to say, the ri|;ht nompn - 
licnsioii of its wonderfij course, the solution and illustration 
of its mighty problems, and of the complex enigmas of 
humanity, and its destiny in the lapse of ages — is not to be 
found in isolated events, or detached historical Facts, but in 
the principles of social progress. Historical parlicnlars run 
unly serve to characterize the innard motives, the prevailing 
opinions, the decisive inoinenls, the critical points in the 
progress of human society ; and ihns^ place more vividly 
before our eyes the peculiar character of every age — cacli 
step of inankiDd in intellectual refim*inent and moral im- 
provemenL To this end, historical details are indispen.sable : 
for the ruling principles of social development are of ;i 
more exalted kind, and not mere organic laus of nature, 
from which, os in physiology, when the first principle of the 
disorder is well understood, we can aceurately deduce, and 
pkartly at least determine beforehand, the nature of the 
different phenomena and Hymploins, the rule of health, the 
diagnostic of the disease, os well as the method of cure, the 
approach of the crisis, and its natural declensioo, without 
being obliged to go through the labyrinth of all the different 
cases that may have ever existed. Again, it is not in the 
history of man, as in natural history, where the structure of 
the Various plants and animals forms by close analogy one con- 
nected system of species and genera ; and where the growth, 
bloom, decay, and extinction of individuals follow in an uni- 
form order, like day and night, or like the change of the 
seasons. But in the sphere of human freedom ; as man is a na- 
tural creature, but a natural creature endowed with free-will. 
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that is to say, with the Faculty oF moral determination between 
the good or heavenly impulse, and the wicked or hostile prin- 
ciple; all these organic laws oF nature Form only the physical 
basis of his progress and history. And hardly do they Form 
this — but rather a mere disposition of w hich the direction de- 
pends on man, or on the use he makes oFhis own Freedom. It 
is only when that higher principle oF man’s Free-will has been 
weakened, debased, obscured, extinguished, and utterly con- 
founded, that those laws of nature can hold good in history. 
Then, indeed, the symptoms of a diseased age, the organic 
vices oF a nation, the prognostics of a general crisis of the 
world, may br determined to a certain extent with the pre- 
cision fiF medical science. Though the general feelings of 
inankinrl clearly declare the soul to^ be endowed with the 
faculty oF Free-will ; yet to reiuon, this freedom is an almost 
inextricable enigma, the solution oF which must be fur- 
nished by faith. Or rather, this is a mystery, of which the 
key and explanation must bh sought fo^ in God and his 
lievelation ; and the same will apply to every higher 
principle, that transcends nature, and nature’s laws. 

Along with the principle of man’s Free-will, which rises 
above necessity, that law oF nature — there is another higher 
and divine prineiple in the historical progress of nations ; 
and this is the visible guidance uF oji all-loving and all-ruling 
Providence displayed in the course of history and the march 
of human destiny, whether in things great or small. But 
the power of evil is something niorr than a mere pow'cr of 
nature, and in comparison with ihi^ it is a power of a higher 
and moro spiritual kind. It is that power whose influence 
is not only fek in tlie sensual inclinalioDs of nature, but 
which, under the mask of a false liberty, unceasingly labours 
to rob man of his true freedom. Thus Providence is not 
n mere vague notion, a formula of belief, or a feeling of 
virtuouB nnlioipalion — a mere pious conjecture — but it U 
the renli efTeolivc, historical, redeeming power of God, which 
rastores to man and the whole human race tixeir lost 
fVwedomi and with it the effectual power of good. The 
problem of human exUtence consiaU in Ibis, that man in 
the of history, aa in the little details of private 

life, nu U> ohoooe and determine between a true h^venly 
ftwedoB, ever faithrul and stedfast to God, and the false. 
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rnbellious freedom of a will separatetf from God. The mere 
license of passion or of sensual appetite is no liberty, but 
a stem bondage under the yoke of nature. But os that 
false and criminal freedom is spiritual, so it is superior to 
nature ; and it is strictly conformable to truth, to regard 
him as the first author of this false liberty whom revelation 
represents as the mightiest, the most potent, and the most 
intellectual egotist among all created beings either in the 
visible or invisible world. 

Without this freedom of choice innate in man or imparted 
In him, — this faculty of determining betw[*en the divine 
impulse and the suggestions of the spirit of evil, there would 
be no history, nnd without a faith in such a principle there 
could be no Philosophy of Historj*. If free-will were a 
mere psychological musinn ; if consequently man were in- 
capable of sentiment or deliberate netion ; if nil in life were 
predetermined by necessity, and subject, liki‘ nature, to a 
blind, immutable destiny ; ig that case, what we call his- 
tory, or the description of mankind, would merely constitute 
a branch of natuml science. But surli notions are iitterl} 
repugnant to the general belief and the most intimate 
feelings of mankind, acrording to whieli, it is precisely the 
conflict betM'pen the good or divine principle on the one 
hand, and the evil or adverse principle on the other, which 
forms the purport of human life and human history, from 
the beginning to the’ end of time. Without the idea of 
a God-head regulating the course of human destiny, of an 
nil-ruling Providence, and the saving and redeeming power 
of God, the hi>tory of the W'orld would be a labyrinth with- 
out an outlet — a confused pile of ages buried upon age s a 
raighly tragedy withcgit a right beginning, or a proper 
ending ; and this melancholy and tragical impreasion is 
produced on our minds by several of the great ancient 
historians, particularly the profoundest of them all, Tscitus, 
who, towards the close of antiquity, glances so dark a 
retrospect upon the psst. 

But the greatest hulorical mystery — the deepest and 
most complicated enigma of the world, is the permission of 
evil on the part of God, which nu And its explanation and 
solotioD only in the unfettered freedom of man, in the 
dstinatioa of the latter for a stale of straggle, eiposed to 
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the influences of two L'onteiidinf; powers, and which com< 
mcnces with the first earthly mission of Adam. This is 
nothing else but the real and entire exercise, — the divinely 
ordained trial of the faculty of freedom, imparted to the 
flrstling of the new creation, — the image of God, in the con- 
flict and the victory over temptation, and all hostile spirits. 
That man only who recognises the permission of God given 
to evil in its at first inconceivably wide extent — tlie whole 
magnitude of the power pei'mitted to the wicked principle, 
according to the inscrutable decrees of God, from the cursi- 
of Cain — and the sign of that curse — its unimpeded trans- 
mission through all the labyrinths of error, and truth grossly 
disfigured — through all the false religions of Heathenism, — 
all the ages of extreme moral corruption, and eteriiallv 
repeated, and ever increasing crime' down to the ])crioii 
when the anti-christian princijfto — the spirit of evil, shall 
usurp entire doinininn of the world; when mankind, suffi- 
ciently prepared, shall be sumi^nncd to the last decisive trial 
— the last great conflict with the enemy in all the fulness 
of his power: — lliiit man only, we say, is capable of under- 
standing the great ])henomrna of universal history in their 
often strange and dalk complexity, ns far at least os human 
eye can penetrate into those liiililcn and mysterious ways of 
Providence. Hut he mIio regards every tiling in humanity, 
and the progress of humanity, in a mere natural or rationalist 
poipt^of view, and Mill explain everything by such views; 
who though perhaps not without a certain inslinetive feeling 
of an all-ruling Providence — a certain ]iious deference for its 
secret ways and high designs, yet is devoid of a full know- 
ledge of, and deep insight into, the conduct of Providence — 
he Id whom the power of evil is not clear, evident, and fully 
intelligible; he will ever rest on the surface of events ami 
hiitorical facts, and satisfied with the outward appearance of 
thingif neither comprehend Ihe meaning of the whole, nor 
understand the import of any port. Hut the matter of 
greatest moment is to watch the Spirit of God, revealing 
itMlf in history, enlightening and directing the judgments of 
men, saving and conducting mankind, and even here below 
admonishing, judging, and dhaslising nations and gener- 
ations; to witch this Spirit in its progress ihroogh all ages, 
iind discern the fiery marks and traces of its footsteps. Thu 
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threefold Uw of the world, these thfce mighty principles in 
the historical progress of mankind — the hidden ways of 
Q Providence delivering and emancipating the human race — 
next, the free-will of man, doomed to a decisive choice in the 
struggle of life, and every action and sentiment springing 
from that freedom — lastly, the power permitted by God to 
the evil principle, cannot be deduced as things absolutely 
necessary, like the phenomena of nature, or the laws of 
human reason. Such a general deduction would by no 
means answer the object intended ; but it is in the character- 
istic marks of particular events and historical facts, tliiit 
the visible traces of invisible power anil design, nr of high 
mill hidden M'isilom, must hr smight for. Anil lienee the 
Philosophy of History is not ii theory standing apart and 
M-'paraled from liistorj^, but ibi results must be drawn out of 
the niiiltitudc of historical flhcLs — from the faithful records 
oF.igis, and must spring up, as it were, of thcmselve'^. 
from bare observation. AnJ here an unprejudiced mind 
will discern the motive, and also the jiistificalion, of the 
rourse we have jmrsiied ; for in the Philosophy of History 
wo have not to do with any system — any series of abstmi t 
notions, positions, and ronelusions, os iit the construction of ;i 
mere theory — but \iilh the general principles only of histori- 
cal in vestigalion and historical juilgmrnU 

In the multitude, however, of historical phenomena, all 
things, especially in tniies of great pnrty-confliels, are of u 
mixed nature, where, in the selection of characteristic Imil*-, 
wc should mllier avoid than seek for any rude anil violciK 
rontrasU. For while, on the one hand, in any great historical 
contest, wc arc bound to recognize the full justice of Ihc true 
cause, yet on the other, wc shall often find some flaw' — oonie 
stain — some weak point connected with that cause — not 
inherent in the cause itself, but chargeable solely on human 
infirmity. Or when we must condemn the Kevolulion of 
any pieriod, as pernicious in its general relations, and repre- 
hensible in itself, we shall often sec some motive lie con- 
cealed in its origin — in its first proceedings, which taken 
in itself, and abstractedly of subsequent errors, and the false 
consequences thence dednoed, comprises some important 
indications of right - e ume lofij aspirations after truth. Fvery' 
general aseition must be restricted by exceptions, and 
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qualified by various miklifications ; and as in historical events, 
BO in historical narration and speculation, nothing is so hurt- 
ful and unprofitable os an absolute mode of refiection, in- 
quiry, and decision. This remark we may apply by antici- 
pation to the whole period of latter ages, and os inculcating 
the necessity of that conciliator}'^ spirit which true philosophy 
cannot fail of adopting for its rule. It is only when we 
have gone very deeply into the varied and complex nature 
of the circumstances of any age, and examined in their 
manifold bearings those historical phenomena which attend 
or produce the critical turning-points, the decisive eras of 
hiatory, that we can clearly discover the spiritual elements — 
the great ideas which lie at the bottom of a mighty revo- 
lulinn in sncicty. In every other abstract science, an ex- 
ception from the rule appears a con'Lradiction ; but in the 
science of history, every real e]^ption serves but the better 
to make us coniprehcnd and judge the resL 

Such an exception I have i|ow to point out in reference 
to my remarks on the intellectual progress of Europe, in 
those two epochs of its mental cultivation, one of which 
I designated os the scholastico-romantic era, the other as 
the era of enthusiasm for the Pagan antique ; the former 
being inadequate to the wants of that age, as well as of 
posterity, and the other secretly destructive of the old 
Christian order of things. But on the whole, from the tone 
prevalent in either period, I do not kilow 1 could have other- 
wise characterized the spirit peculiar to those two epochs. 
Yet even in those periods, and in the sphere of philosophic 
and religious meditation, the spirit of Christianity shewed 
itself independent of) and Buperior to, the temper of the 
times; and between these opposite eras, we meet with works 
displaying a clear and beautiful simplicity of expression, 
QDtIeJ with the utmost purity and depth of aseetic feelings. 
Among Beveral others, 1 need only cite the German Thomas 
k Kempis, whose most celebrated work has become a manual 
of devotion fur all the European natrons, while those who 
know the philosophic spirit which reigns in his other wriu 
ings can well recognize in this the mine dev masterly 
mind, which, throwing off the dwtruse forms of the school, 
pours itself forth in a most lovely simplicity of diction. 

1 may be permitted to oile this gknioua exception of a 
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mind that, BHiid the de^nerate Rclence of that a^e. rose 
into the pure atiuoKphere of Christian philosophy, inasmuch 
as it serves to throw a light on the general spirit of the 
times. Had that mild light of moral truth and divine charity 
not been then sn rare an exception ; had that spirit of 
Christian morality been somewhat more widely diffused; 
the violent commotions in the following generation would 
not have occurred ; for they would have had no motive, 
nor object, nor any possible source of existence. Bui in 
dirert opposition to that pious Fleming, there was a great 
Italian writer, who gave the tone to the moral an(l politleal 
opinions of his age, and exerted the mightiest inffuenoe an 
his times, both ns a moralist and as a politician. I allude 
to Machiavelli, w ho rrray serve a.s a proof, that the maxims 
and principle*^ of Pagan anyAuity, w'ith which the seholars of 
that age were imhued, wei^Rnt cenfineil to the departments 
of art and of imagination, or of mere erudition, but had a very 
powerful influence on polilic^k: and however much one may 
attempt to exruse nr explain away the design of one of Ills 
worhs,’* still all his other political writings clearly and evi- 
dently shew that he was actuated by no other maxims of 
(itatp-pniiey than the old Roman antf Pagan principle, of 
grasping, inexorable, and selflsli cunning. This writer an- 
nounced only with greater clearness and precision w hat were 
already the prevailing principles of his times, and was lliu.s 
the means of bringing those prineiples to fulness and maturity. 

W hen the Christian bond of union between the European 
states and nations had been so completely dissevered, policy, 
together wilh all moral principle, bccanie for the most part 
Pagan, came to consider all means as lawful for its ends, 
respected not the sacredneas of any institution, and was 
guided in ail its projects by selflshness, cupidity, or ambition. 
Animated with this spirit, and guided by these views, Lewis 
XL consolidated the Bbsolnte authority of the crown in the 
interior of his domiDions, with the same inflexible persever- 
ance of character, and the some consummate political art, 
which, in bn endeavours to maintain bis power sgainst Uic 
Duke of Burgundy and other neighbouni, ebararterized 
his foreign policy. In Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain, who permanently united the two kiagdoms of Am^ 
• The Prfncx, 
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gon and Cutile, put eAi end to the Arab dominion by the 
conquest of Granada, and came into possession of the golden 
mines of America, the arbitrary principles of jiolicy and of 
government, which were then so generally prevalent, are 
particularly perceptible. The barbarous persecution and 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain was certainly pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the country, was in itself an act 

reprehensible severity, and was, above all, a dangerous 
precedent for the further extension and application of the 
same oppressive policy towards the Arabian population (still 
very numerous in many provinces of Spain \ and towards 
the peaceable descendants of the old Mahomedan conqueror». 
From the contests carried on in Spain itself with the Malio- 
medans for the space of eight centuries, a religious war 
almost entered into the syst^^ of national policy. The 
wisdom of a great and leniei^Rnonarch, like Charles the 
Fifth, might, indeed, mitigate the evils of the times, and as 
long as he lived, and as far. as circumstances permitted, 
might oppose n check to the torrent of the new opinions 
in Germany. But with all his pacific endeavours he mas 
unable either to prevent the rupture and separation of a 
part of Germany, or 'lo stop the progress of arbitrary prin- 
ciples of government, which, under his successor on the 
Spanish throne, became pcrfeetly irresistible. The inter- 
mixture of political and (‘cclesiastical ntfairs and institutions 
existed more or less every w-liere, anil in truth had a deiji 
historical foundation in the peculiar circumsiaiiees of place ; 
and unless we deeply investigate all the particulars of tho>e 
local circumstances, and accurately discriminate theii several 
peculiarities, it would be difficult, and indeed rash, to pro- 
nounce a general opinion respecting them — as so sweeping 
a judgment would give a false and erroneous turn lo a cen- 
sure apparently well founded, and often just iu itself. The 
Inquisition in Spain, Tor instance, was, from the very pecu- 
liar character which it look in that counlr)-, far more a 
political than an ecclesiastical institute. If the occulur 
power had been guilty of arbitrary and violent encroach- 
ments on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, ecclesiaslical power in 
its turn had, from the spirit of the times, become in many 
respects too secular. 

When the Popes had returned lo Rome from the captivity 
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nT Avignon, experience taught them Mow necessary to their 
dignity and independence was the possession of a sovereign 
])riiicipBlity, which, however inconsiderable, should be at 
Inast free from foreign control. Nay, since the German 
Empire had become really extinct, or existed only in name, 
it was the interest of the secular powers themselves, that 
ilie political authority of the Pope within the ecclesiastical 
stales should rest on a firm and secure foundation, and 
•should thus afford them a guarantee that the sovereign Pon- 
tiff would not again be in a state of exclusive dependence 
nil any one of the different powers — divided as they now 
.dl were in interests, and animated by mutual jealousy. 
Without taking into account the personal scandals of Alex- 
ander VI., the mode in which some Popes, especially of 
llie llorgia family, sou^t to consolidate their, power within 
the ecclesiastical territory, Aust have appeared very re- 
volting in the spiritual heads of Christendom. And al- 
though Julius 11. possessed nyiny great and princely (|uali- 
lies, still an injurious impression must have l^en produced 
on llie public and popular mind, when tbe chief ecclesiastic, 
.'iiid a prince of peace, girded on the sword, and put on the 
martial cuirass. The name of the Medifean Pope, Lieo X., is 
one celebrated in the history of art and science, and serves td 
ilcnote its most brilliant era; he possessed perhaps all the 
f]Lialitics most calculated to shed lustre round the throne 
of a secular monarch but he was not the Pontiff to dis- 
cern the fearful dangers and urgent necessities of the church 
in that age, to avert those dangers by his foresight, or to 
surmount them by conciliation. 

A succession of such Pontiffs immediately prior to the 
bi'eaking out of the Reformation is of no slight historical 
importance. It would really appear os if the church were 
dcj^bncd, by the losses it experienced, to learn the greatness 
of the danger to which its loo worldly policy exposed it, 
and to be brought back by misfortune to its true, proper, 
and essential destination. Indeed, at that time, the materials 
of political combnatinn were bj no means wanJiDj^jn 
Even m the absence of the Popes, a political lanatic, Rienzi, 
had excited a Revolution for the purpose of restoring the 
ancient republic ; and the internal feuds and civil wan of 
Florence were tbe effects of factions, almost inseparable from 
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a state constituted like the Florentine Republic. In the last 
period ef civil disorder, shortly after Lorenzo’s death, a reli- 
gious fanatic, the Dominican Savanarola, appeared at the 
head of a political Revolution ; and his revolutionary prin- 
ciples were strangely mixed up with his religious tenets. 
Here evidently is a fact not undeserving of attention, if 
we would wish to form a right estimate of the state and 
circumstances of that age: it is, that the very origin of 
this new B|>ecie3 of fanaticism or heresy, and not its ulterior 
progress (as in the case of the Hussites), was marked and 
accompanied by political commotions, and crimes against 
the state. 

When that bond of religious unity — that high fellowship 
of Christian feeling which had united the various states of 
Christendom^'Wus in a great measure' dissolved, the different 
powers of Europe (ns is usually the case among neighbour- 
ing independent nations, when directed by separate views of 
policy) — the different powers of Europe engaged in a system 
of alliances, subject to various fluctuations, but all formed on 
the principlo of a mere dynamical equilibrium — just as if 
government and social power, even under the influence of 
Christianity, were nought but a mere material weight — a 
mere lever of physical force. Ever since the expedition of 
Charles VIII. into Italy l^ad provoked resislancG and occa- 
sioned a reaction, the dominion of that country, for which 
Spain and France contended with alt their might. Mas a pe- 
culiar subject of jealousy between those states, and gave rise 
to many wars. The other powers that took an active part 
in this game of political alliances — this splcm of the balance 
nf power — M ere Venice, the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
Pope. How very much an active participation in affairs of 
so worldly a nature waa unbclitting the last-named polen- 
tale, 1 Deed not stop to observe. That conduct gave occa^ 
fion afterwanls to a great public scandal. For instance, 
when the Pope bad furiued an alliance with tho King of 
Franco against Charles V. ; and to resent this, the Emperor's 
German army (among whom wore a great many entertain- 
ing ibo opinions of Luther) had proceeded to the conquest 
of Rome ; this was a fresh and mighty source of scandal at 
that momentoua epoch. Nay^ the great dissatisfaction of the 
Emperor with the oonduot of some Popes (though this ic- 
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ferred merely to th^ political acU), ^lien coupled uilli hi* 
conciliatory coodoct towards the German Protestants, in^ 
(luced many to question the sincerity of his attachment to 
the Catholic faith. However false and anfounded such a 
surmise might be, still all things contributed to foster tho 
belief, and on ail sides there was a concurrence of circum- 
stances to lead the public mind more and more astray. 

The good and high-minded Emperor, Maximilian, who 
had meditated, and might have* accomplished, many other 
noble projects and important enterprises, was compelled to 
labour during his whole life, though in vain, to discover, in the 
total absence of all physical resources, some counterpoise to 
the power of Franco, and some barrier and security against 
the encroachments of Turkish ambition. Dut when fortune 
had placed on the heAl of Charles V. the united crowns of 
Spain and Durgnndy, the Necessity of choosing an em- 
peror, who, like those of earlier ages, might be capable of 
roping wilb all the dangers, of the limes, was universally 
felt; and this feeling led to the election of Charles. Dul for 
this choice, the system of European states would have fallen 
to pieces, and Christendom l>ecomc a pecy os widl to foreign 
Conquests as to internal uiarcliy. The*mind of Charles was 
entirely occupied with the old idea of a universal Christian 
empire, and a religious feeling waMt the bottom of all his po- 
litical schemes and enterprises. But whatever might bo the 
extent of the countries' over which he reigned, and whatever 
the apparent greatness of his power, yet amid the various 
designs he had to prosecute, and in the struggle he had to 
maintain against the combined array of so many hostile ele- 
ments, he felt tlje want of those real resources which are to 
be found in a compact and well-united monarchy. To the 
Spanish crown he imparted great splendour, and even in Italy 
remained the master; but be met with very imperfect suc- 
cess in his efforts against Mahomedan powei^— a power from 
whose oppreasiona, and still further encroach menla, it was 
the first duty of the emperor, as the armed protector of 
Chriitendom, to defend the European states. His concili- 
atory policy towards the German Protestants did not attain Us 
object, for amid the general ferment of the age, the torrent 
of religious opinions boie down all before it Hb wish to 
re-establish order in ohoroh and state by means of a ggne- 
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ral council, and thereb^' to consolidate ai^w the old founds 
tioDs of faith, was fully accomplished only after his death. 

In all that regards the origin and first breaking out of the 
Reformation, I wish to premise, that all controversy on points 
of dogma, all controversy on the merits or demerits of indi- 
viduals, the worthiness or uiiworthiness of persons, does not 
enter into the plan of this work. My object is particularly 
to describe the various manner in which the religious revo- 
lution commenced in the thVee or four countries over which 
it exerted the most remarkable influence; as well as the dis- 
similar form which it Anally assumed in each of those couD- 
tries. 1 wish particularly to trace the influence of the Re- 
formation on the progress of Christian states, and on Eu- 
ropean literature and science; two things which consti- 
tnte the main subject of the last chaffiers of this Philosophy 
of History. Hut we must notice briefly, and os far as is ne- 
ressary to the elucidation of the subject, the point of con- 
nexion existing between persons and doctrines, and the his- 
toriral event which alone is the subject of our inquiries. 
In tlie first place, it is evident of itself, that a man who ac- 
rumplislicd so mighty a revolution in the human mind, and 
in his age, could Ifavc been cudowed with no common 
powers of intellect, and no ordinary strength of character. 
Even his WTitings display an astonishing boldness and energy 
of thought and language, united with a spirit of impetuous, 
passionate, and convulsive enthusiasm. The latter qualities 
are not, indeed, very compatible with a prudent, enlightened, 
and dispassionate judgment. The opinion as to the use which 
was made of those high powers of genius must of course 
vary with the rrligious principles of each individual; but 
the extent of those intellectual eiidowmeiiLs themselves, and 
the alrcngth and perseverance of character with which they 
were united, must be universally admitted. Many who did 
not adhere afterwards to the new opinions, still thought, at 
the commencement of the Urformation, that Luther was the 
real man for his age, who had received a high vocaLion to 
accoDUilish tJ^e great work of regeneration, the strong neces- 
sity of wbicik ifaa then univeraally felt : for no well-Uiinking 
man then dlmtined of a subversion of the ancient faith. If, at 
this great dUlance of time, we pick out of the writings of this 
individual many very harsh eaprcwiona, nay, parilcular words 
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which are not only coarse but absoAitely gross, nothing of 
any moment can be proved or determined by auch selec> 
tions. Indeed, the age in general, not only in Germany, but 
in other verj" highly civilised countries, was characterised bv 
a certain coarseness in manners and language, and by a total 
absence of all excessive polish and over-refinement of cha- 
racter. But this coarseness would have been productive of 
no very destructive effects; for intelligent men well knew 
that the woujQda of old abuses (ay deep, and w'cre ulcerated 
III their ver^^ roots ; anil no one was therefore shocked if the 
knife, destined to amputate abuses, cut somewhat deep. 
Luther acquired, too, the respect of princes, even of those 
opposed to him. Thus when, shortly after the coinmencc- 
inent of the Reformation, a general insurrection of peasants 
broke out, which renewed all the excesses of the Hussites, 
Luther, so far from exciting the rebels, like some of the new 
Gospellers, opposed them w ith all the powers of his conimanil- 
ing eloquence, and all the w eight of his high authority; for he 
was by no means in politics nn advocate for democracy, like 
Zuinglius and Calvin, but he asserted the absolute power of 
princes, though he made his advocacy subservient to his own 
religious views and projects. It was b^ such conduct, and 
the infiucnce which he thereby acquired, os well as by the 
^anctiol1 of the civil power, that the Refonnatioii was pro- 
moted and consolidated^. Without this, Protestantism would 
have sunk into the lawless anarchy which marked the pro- 
ceedings of the Hussites, and to which the war of the ]>ea- 
sants rapidly tended; and it would inevitably have been sup^ 
pressed, like all the earlier popular commotions, — for under 
the latter form, Protestantism may be said to have sprung 
up several centuries before. And besides, none of the other 
heads and leaders of the new religious party had the power, 
or were in a situation to uphold the Protestant religion — 
ils present existence is solely and entirely the work and the 
deed of one man, unique in his way, and who holds unques- 
tionably a conspicuous place in the history of the world. 
Much was staked on the soul of that man, luid this was in 
every respect a mighty and critical moment id annals of 
mankind and the march of time. The real proMem for the 
age would have been to terminate this unhappy confusion of 
doctriDrs, that is to say, that disorder and not unfrequent 
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confusion in the rclitiona of the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers (occaBioned by the general state of things in Europe, 
and by the circumstances which first promoted the political 
and intellectual civilisation of the West) — in a word, to 
compose the whole dispute between church and state, and 
bring it to a just Christian settlement by a peaceful and 
amicable arrangement. Then the many existing, though 
scattered, rays of true Christian piety, humility, and self- 
denial, as well ELS the new discoveries in science, w'ould have 
acquired a more intense and more extended power — an event 
which was now entirely prevented by a great civil war be- 
tween two religious parties, and was not brought to a full 
accomplishment till a much later period. But the total re- 
jection of the traditions of the past (and here was the capi- 
tal vice and error of this Revolution) rendered the evil in- 
curable ; and even for biblical learning and philology, now so 
highly valued, the true key of interpretation, which sacred 
tradition alone can furnish, was irretrievably lost, as the se- 
quel has but too well proved. And even if this were not the 
case, how could mere learned institutes of biblical philo- 
logy, united with popular schools of morality, constitute the 
spirit and essence of a religion ? This is no where so fully 
understood, and so deeply Felt, as in Protestant Germany at 
the present day — Germany, where lies the root of Protes- 
tantism, its mighty centre, its Bll-ruliog spirit, its vital power, 
nnd its life-blood — Germany, where to supply the want of 
the true spirit of religion, a remedy is sought sometimes in 
the external forms of liturgy,* somelimes in the pompous 
apparatus of biblical philology and researrh, destitute of the 
true key of interpretation, i* Bometimes in the empty philoso- 
phy of Rationalism, and sometimes in the mazes of a mere 
interior Pietism. 

Undoubtedly even within the pale of Catholicism we meet 
oocnsionRlIy ^vith individunls who adopt the same, or at least 
very similar systema, who hither give in to the principle of 

* SchLogel here sUades to the Ordiauiora promolgatDd s fow yean ago 
by the King of Prouia, far the nforin of the rrotastant Liturgy. 

t 'nfee author hen refen to that mania for Biblical oritioiflm, limg pr^ 
valent in Protestant Germany, and which, howercr it may infonn our tea- 
aon, and gratiff a Undable curiosity, is in itsdf no guide to the knowledge 
of niigiowe 
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]lationBli§in, or to a false theologicil illuminism (bb in the 
recent period of Neolog}'), or like some of the Jansenists, 
indulge in the unsafe and illusive suggestions of a sentimen- 
tal mysticism. For the contests of two hostile parties will 
not always prevent the imitation of defects, and the conta- 
gion of errors ; and this is only an additional reason why, in a 
work of this kind, we should abstain from entering more 
closely and minutely into the nature of these controversies. 
In contemplating the first steps of this great llevolution, 
in considering the circumstances of that period, we experience 
a feeling of regret, that the great problem of that age, the 
arduous task which devolved on it, of accomplishing an uni- 
versal regeneration and real Reformation of the world, should 
liave remained unexecuted, from the very revolutionary turn 
wliich aflairs took — nay, that this task should not even have 
been understood or felt by any of the leading characters 
of the time. The earlier disputes between the spiritual and 
temporal powers had relatedpto the dominion over rertain 
territories, or over Ecclesiastical property in general, and 
espi'cially to the jurisdiction of the state over the latter 
species of property. The allurements which the confiscation 
of church property held out Id cupiiTity must be ranked 
among the mam causes which contributed to the ditfusion of 
Prolestantism. Thus for instance, Prussia, the country of 
llie Teutonic order, was now converted into a secular 
duchy ; and in the interior of Germany, a celebrated 
knight,* led away by the spirit of that age of feud, iiivadeil 
one of the Ecclcsiaatical electorates, thinking, no doubt, that 
that state, like every other Ecclesiastical domain, m bs the 
lawful booty of the first comer. But independently of these 
imriial changes and minor transactions, (and in many Pro- 
testant countries, such as England and Sweden, church 
property remained inviolate, and even episcopacy was re- 
tained,) the hostility of the German Reformers to the church 
was of a different and more spiritual oaiure ; and it was 
tile religious dignity of the priesthood which was more 
especially the ohjeet of their destmetive eflbrts. And Ibis 
is the point where doctrinal coDtroversj enters within the 
province of bistoiy ; fbr the priesthood stands or falls 
with laith in the aocred oiysteriesi. The rejeclioo of these 
* Schkgcl here ■Hoiks to Prtsoe Albert of DrmdaitMfgh. 
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mysteries by one half Af the Protestant body in Suitzerland, 
France, England, and the Netherlands, Luther nut only 
discountenanced, but strenuously reprobated ; yet it was 
only by a subtle distinction he attempted to separate those 
mysteries from the functions of the priesthood; and it was 
not difficult to foresee that together with faith in the sacred 
mysteries, respect for the cli^rgy must sooner or later be 
destroyed, as Indeed experience has sufficiently demonstrated. 
For that great mystery ol religion, on which the whole 
dignity of the Christian priesthood depends, forms the sim- 
ple, but very deep internal keystone of all Christian doc- 
trines ; and thus the rejection, or even the infringement of 
this dugmEL, shakes the foundations of religion, and leads to 
its total overthrow. The pacific conferences of learned and 
well-meaning men of both parties, biough often renewed, 
were not attended with real and ultimate success; although 
sometimes, in looking at the language of such a man as tin; 
mild Melancthon, we arc aluiost perplexed to discover the 
few points which do not coincide with the olil Catholic 
doctrines— so nearly akin, and almost identical, do the tu u 
religious systems appear, when we merely consider their 
separate parts. Eqdally fruitless were all those honest at- 
tempts at paciffeution incessantly made by the Emperor 
Charles, who sought by his interim to create delay, while 
iie indulged a secret hope, that the agitated waves of anar- 
chy, all that mighty tempest of opmioii, would be allayed 
by time, and would Anally be stilled. But that interim has 
been of longer duration than was at first calculated, anil 
it still awaits the judgment of God for its great day of 
termination. 

When we consider Luther’s original powers of uiind, in- 
dependently of the use and employment which he made of 
those extraordinary powers, (for even Uie greatest comet, 
though it should cover half the heavens witli the splendour 
of \la light, can never possess, or be supposed to possess, the 
suq'b genial warmth,) — when, 1 say, we consider the intellec- 
tual endowments of this extraordinary man solely in them- 
selves ; the boldness of his speculations and the vigour of 
liii eloquence will be found lo form an epoch, not only (as 
ia nnlvenully acknowledged) iu the history of the German 
languagei but in the progress of Eurouenii science and 
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European culture. After the first period in the intellec- 
tual history of Europe, wliich I denominated the Bcholaatico- 
romantie epoch, and after the second, which ^ termed the 
epoch of enthusiasm for Pagan Antiquity, and in which a 
Christian simplicity of eloquence and a depth of scientific 
inquiry appear as only happy and occasional exceptions, — a 
third epoch iio^^ arose, which, from the general spirit of the 
age, and the tone of the writings which exerted a command- 
ing influence over the times, cannot be otherwise designated 
than as the era of a polemico-barbarous eloquence. This 
ruric polemic spirit, which bad its origin in the Reformation, 
and in that concussion of faith, and consequently of all 
Lliought and all science, which Protestantism occasioned, 
continued, down to tl^e end of the seventeenth century, to 
prevail in the controvei'sial writings and philosophic specula- 
lions both of (iermany and England. This spirit was not 
incoiiipaliblc with a ^ort of deep mystical sensibility, and a 
certain original boldness of thf)ught and expression, such, for 
instance, as Luther's writings display; ) et we cannot at all 
regard in a favourable light the general spirit of that intel- 
lectual epoch, or consider it as one by any means adapted to 
the intellectual exigencies of that age. * But with respect to 
the language anil literature of Germany, so far as these are 
of general interest, I should wish to make one observation. 
Besides Thomas a Ki rppis, whom 1 have already mentioned, 
I might cite several other religious w riters of the fifteenth 
century, and even of an earlier period, who, though less 
known, were distinguished by a similar spirit, partly among 
those who made use of the Latin language, then univeraally 
current, and partly among those who, like Taulerus, for exam- 
ple^ made the German the vehicle of their thoughts. And 
Indeed, were we to compare the gentle simplicity, the charm- 
ing clearness of thought and expression, which reign in the 
works of these writers, willi the productions of the following 
Qgc of barbarous polemic strife, we should then be furnished 
with the best criterion for duly appreciating the earlier and 
the later period. 

With respect to those institutes of the church, which 
had early devoted themselves to the task of the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, or of the defence and support of religion, 
and made this spirilnal conflict and holy engagement the 
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buBinetta of their livea^^ it now happened, as it had often 
occurred before, that the proper defenders of the oburch 
arose at that moment, and adopted that course and mode of 
defence which the circumstances of the church precisely 
required. The powerful prelates of the old Episcopal sees, 
who had rendered such high and imperishable services to the 
cause of European civilization, though they'might not be 
unfaithful to the original spirit of their calling, and might he 
no strangers to science, were, however, much too dependent 
on government, and mixed up in affairs of state. The more 
popular and mendicant orders, from their verj' nature and 
character, and their peculiar habits of life and modes of 
speech, were not always calculated to exert due influence nii 
government and the upper classes of society, while their 
ardent zeal, unmindful of times and circumstances, often 
transgressed the hounds of moderation. The great want of 
the age was a religious order which, established in opposition 
to Protestantism, should not be^drpendent on the state, but 
devoted exclusively to the interests of the church : a reli- 
gious order which, well equipped with modern learning, 
science, and accomplishment, possessing a knowledge of the 
world, acquainted with the spirit of the times, and pursuing 
the course which expediency dictated, with prudence and 
circumspection, should undertake the defence of the Catholic 
religion, and the propagation of the gospel in foreign coun- 
tries, and worthily and Bucccssfully prosecute this twofold 
object. Such an order was the society of the Jesuits in its 
first institution; and that among the founders and first mem- 
bers of this order there were men of undoubted piet)' and 
eminent sanctity, men animated by the sublimest principles 
of Christian self-denial, possessed of great intcllectuul endow- 
meuis, and favoured by God with high preternatural powers, 
no unprejudiced historical inquirer will denv. Whether the 
reproaches which have been mode to many members of thia 
ofder, of having exerted an undue political influence, and 
displayed a spirit of intrigue and ambition in the history of 
this period, be well founded or not, I shall not stop to 
inquire; beoause such charges at beat can affect individuals 
only, and not tho society, whose very name, indeed, has 
become in our times the watchword of party strife and cod- 
teniioD. The severest condemnation of the Jesuita^imiceedB 
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rrom a quarter where we clearly dUcofn the moat implacable 
hostility to ChrUtiaoity and to all religion ; and this circum- 
stance ought to furnish the Jesuits with an additional claim 
U) our go^ opinion ; but any judgment ou the merits of ibis 
society, as this is a question which more immediately regards 
the present age, is quite foreign to the purpose of the present 
work. If Bomf members of the order adopted at this period 
those absolute maxims and principles of policy and govern- 
ment uhich in general characterized that age; and if the 
writings of others were distinguished by that rude polemic 
tone and spirit spoken of above, and which was equally 
characteristic of those times ; it would be unjust to lay to 
the charge of the order, or even of particular members, 
failings and dcfL'cts which were common to the ago, and a 
perfect exemption frdin which is the moat rare of human 
oxcelli iicies. 

A violent insurrection can be put down only by forcible 
lueaus ; but every system of /error, of whatsoever nature, is 
sure to provoke, sooner or later, a reaction equally terrible. 
And if the dangerous disease be checkt^d by means merely 
external, and no iiealing remedy be applied to the rout and 
principle of the disorder, nor used to lonovate the impaired 
organs of life — if the fire be smothered in its ow n Haines — 
it will lie concealed beneath the ashes, and will burn in se- 
cret, till the first casual and unlucky' spark shall kindle it 
anew into a fiercer blake. Such, in my opinion, are the plain 
and obvious principles which the historian should bear in 
mind while pa.ssing in review’ periods of revolutiuii like the 
one under consideration; principles which, even now, arc 
susceptible of no very remote application. 

In that first period of ferment which marked the birth of 
the Reformation, the revolt of the peasants had been put down 
with amazing promptitude and vigour. It was but ten years 
later when, in the north of Germany, a new insurrection 
broke out, which, from its religious complexion, seemed still 
more revolting, whose adherents sought to establish on earth 
the invisible empire of God by fire and sword, and whose 
new spiritual monarch, John of Leyden, made his triumphant 
entry into Munster amid many and dreadful excesses; till at 
laal this aavage fanaticism was crushed, and, as invariably 
happens in similar cases, rad with a bloody end. 
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But the most siniiiilar phenomenon at this momentous 
epoch was Henry VIII. of England — a prince who, while he 
adhered to the Catholic doctrines, and zealously asserted them 
against Luther, yet severed his kingdom from the church, 
declared himself its spiritual head, and by that monstrous 
and unchristian combination of the two powers, appeared in 
the midst of Christendom like the Caliph of England. When, 
too, we take into conoidcration the private life of this prince 
— his endless series of divorces, and the execution of his 
queens — his conduct was a greater scandal to his contem- 
poraries, and fixes a deeper stain on the history of his age, 
than any other earlier example in Italy or elsewhere, several 
of which have been already mentioned. The executions on 
account of religion which took place under Henry, and which, 
ns he was opposed to both Catholics ahd Protestants, affected 
the two parties alike, were of a peculiarly odious and blood- 
thirsty character. On this subject I wish to make one ob- 
servation. From the connexipn which then subsisted be- 
tween church nrul state, a case might easily arise where a 
religious error M ould become a political crime. When an 
insurrection originating in a religious cause breaks out, and 
threatens the peace wf society, like the religious war of the 
Hussites, and the revolt of the German peasants, no other 
resource remains but to put down force by force. But when 
the first violence has subsided, another, and a better, and a 
truly moral remedy should, if possible^ be applied to the evil; 
and this remedy was not alM ays administered in a right, be- 
nign, and truly Christian form. Strange and fanciful have 
been, in all times and places, the offsprings of human error. 
Thus, even in the most modern times, and in a peaceful and 
civilised country, examples still occur, M'here religious errors 
lead their unhappy dupes to violent attempts on their own 
livea, or the lives of others; and a wise legialatioD and hu- 
mane judicature should rather treat these errors os mental 
dUeases than judge them according to the rigid letter of 
criminal law. How much more should not this be the case 
when religious error is confined to the sphere of speculation, 
and is not attended with any practical coDBequeDce& It is 
often, perhapSi not easy lo draw the line of demarcation be- 
tween measures of wise precaution against the assaults of a 
dangerous fanaticism, and unchristian modes of punishmenu 
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But certainly the criminal process o I ecclesiastical trihunala 
at that period was not only opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but at utter variance with the express and ancient 
canons of the church and urgent admonitions of the Fathers, 
that the church should strenuously %void the shedding of 
blorMl. Men sought to evade this wise and beautiful law by 
ahandoning all^executions to the secular arm ; but except in 
the punishment of actual crimes, and in the necessary de- 
fence against open insurrection, wc must admit that the spirit 
of tjiis law was grievously violated. A vindictive cniiitiial 
jurisprudence, which was then dictated by the mutual lagc 
nf contending parties, and which was made still more revolt- 
ing to Christian feelings by the religious colouring it assumed, 
remains a stigma on that age; for it was the work not of 
one, but of both religi(fus parties; or, to speak more properly, 
of members of both parties. The commencement, indeed, of 
ihis great disorder — of this great departure from the law of 
love — is to l»r found in the middle age, during the strife of 
ixasperated factions; but how small are those beginnings, 
when comparefl with the excesses of subsequent times ! 
When yMi hear the middle age railed barbarous, we should 
remember that that epithet applies wilb far greater force to 
the truly barbarous era nf the Reformation, and of the reli- 
nioiis wars which that event produced, and which continued 
down to the period when a sort of moral and political paci- 
fication was re- established, apparently at least in society and 
ifi the liuJLao mind. 
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LECTURE XVL 

Farther development and extension of Protestantism, in the period of the 
religious wars, and subsequently thereto, — On the different results of 
Liiose wars in the principal European countries. 

The true UePormatiofi, lnadl 3 ' demanded in the fifteentli 
century hh the moat urgent tvant of the timns, not only by 
the capricioua voice of the multitude, but by the brat and 
moat legitimate organa of opinion in church and atate, and 
the nature of which had been long befpre clearly stated, and 
fully and generally underatoodj ought to have been a divine 
Uetbrmation : then would it have carried with it ita own high 
sanction — it would have proved it by the fact; and at no 
time, and under no condition, would it have severed itself 
from the aacred ceiift'p and venerable basis of Christian tra- 
dition, in order — reckless of all legitimate decisions, pre- 
ceding as well as actual — to perpetuate discord, and seek in 
negation itself a new and peculiar basis for the edifice of 
BOfiiamatic opinion. 8ucii a vast, extensive, deep, and ef- 
fectual reform, uhich, while it kept uithin the linuin of an- 
eieiiT faith, and .steadily adhered to its divine centre, would 
at the aamp time renovate and revivify the Church, was not 
then aceompliahed. The disciplinary canons of the Council 
of Trent ^indoublcdly contained many wise, excellent, and 
wholesome regulations, whose efficar>' has been proved by 
the experience of ilip diflVreiit Catholic countries, and whoso 
reception has been iieiermineii Oy tne local circumslances of 
each ; for these regulalions, intended for the correction and 
removal of abuses, and for the revival of ancient discipline, 
were not adopted without modificatinn, nor received to a like 
extent, in all Catholic countries. On the other hand, with 
respect to the Protestants, the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, from^^B TFry nature of things, could be only of a 
(^efenaiTe ollftracter. Instead of the desired Reformation, 
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Protestantism early enougli announced itselT as a new and 
peculiar religion, and atill more wRs it constituted as such; 
ijut the rupture was already consummated — the evil had be- 
come incurable before the remedy was applied. Protestant- 
ism was the work of man ; and it appears in no other light 
even in the history which its own disciples have drawn oT its 
origin. The partisans of the Reformation proclaimed, in- 
deed, at the outset, that if it were more than a human work, 
it would endure, and that its duration would serve as a proof 
of its divine origin. But surely no one will consider this an 
Aiiequalc proof, when lie reflects that the great Mohaiiimcdaii 
heresy, which, more than any other, destroys and obliterates 
the divine image stamped on the human soul, has stood its 
ground for full twelve liuiiilri'd years ; though this religion, 
if it proceed from nif worse source, is at best a hunnin 
work. But even as the mere work of man, the Reformation 
was unquestionably a mighty, cxtraorilinary, and momentous 
revolution, which, when uiica it had been outwanlly esta- 
blished in the world (though inwardly it remained i^ a state 
of perpetual ogilntioti), has iheneeforward mostly flirected 
tile mareh of modern times, influeneed the legislation and 
jiolicY of the European static, and staiiKped the character of 
iiiorlern science do>vif to our own days, when, though its in- 
fluence haa not been 8o exclusive and undivided os at an 
earlier period, it hoA b<‘pn still the main and stirring cause of 
all the great political c&anges, and all the new and astonis}^ 
ing events, of our age. We must endeavour to view tbis 
great Revolution with the impartial eye of the historian, and 
labour duly to comprehend and judge it in all its manifold 
bearing^, and in all its remote consequences ; and if we 
'^hould feel inclined to lament and deplore the long^ continu- 
ance of this unhappy division in the great European family, 
We should remember, that such a feeling of regret, however 
innocent and natural in our own bosoms and in our own con- 
viction, can furnish no adequate criterion for an historical 
decision. At any rate, we should in no case immoderately 
repine at such an event, and murmur against Destiny — that 
is to say, the niKng Providence which permits the occurrence 
of such evil& The permission by God of a mere human, un- 
sanettoned e^erprwe, nay, of a mighty, gdnera( protracted, 
and incurable division unong mnnkind — a syslefli of eppoei- 
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tinn, with all ita unlupp}’^ consequences, its moral impedi- 
ments, and its political disasters; such a permission forms, 
as I have already observed, the great enigma of history — the 
wonderful secret of the divine decrees in the conduct of man- 
kind, as well as in the conduct of individuals. Perhaps this 
great enigma Avill then only be perfectly unravelled, and the 
mystery which hangs over this subject then only be perfectly 
dispelled, when this mighty Revolution shall have been ter- 
minated and brought to a close. Even now, the experience 
we have acquired, however imperfect and limited it may be, 
makes one thing evident; namely, that the influence of Pro- 
testantism has not been confined to those states and countries 
where it became predominant, and where it received a public 
and legal establishment. Far greater was the dangei*, far 
more fatal were the consequences, wfien an open rupture, a 
formal separation from the church did not take place, or had, 
if a temporary, at least no permanent existence — but where 
Protestantism, that is to say, /he spirit of Protestantism, a 
like or ^kindred set of opinions, was infused into the moral 
system oT countries externally Catholic, and secretly instilled 
into the veins of the body politic, gradually corroded its 
vitals ; till at last, annid a false and apparent repose, the long- 
suppressed element of revolutionary innovation Infected with 
it^ deadly virus opinion, science, and lastly, government and 
society. The conscience in its inquiries after religious truth, 
to whatever decision it may come, ohly looks to the deter- 
mination of a point of faith as the sole clue of its investiga- 
tions. But in historical inquiries, this rigid intersecting line 
of faith forms no adequate rule of judgment. The experi- 
ence of our own times, or that of the last generation, has 
proved that innovations in faith, politics, and philosophy, 
ingrafted on a Catholic nation, are far more fatal to its re- 
pose, and that of its neighbours, than a system of Protest- 
antism which has settled into a state of permanent peace and 
stability. Hence, for instance, the policy and political in- 
terests of England, which is a state more than any other es- 
sentially Protestant, have often been in perfect accordance 
with the political system of an old leading Catholic power. 
And, I would ask, has the Atheism of the eighteenth century 
been productive of fewer commotions and less convulsion 
in the world than Protestantism in the first period of its ex- 
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istence, or in the era of religious war| ? although the infidei 
party in the last century by no means constituted a discincL 
and separate sect; but was like a deadly contagion of the 
spirit of the times, infecting all beside and around, above 
and below it, whithersoever the wind of chance or the breath 
of fanatic zeal might carry it. 

According fp my own personal conviction, the theolo- 
gical point of view is to be preferred in historical inquiries 
as the best and final rule of Investigation. But in these 
latter times, when religious opinion is so divided, and where 
the juridical view of things, in which each party struggles 
to make out a favourable case for itself, leads only to 
endless disputes, the historian is compelled to view the 
diseased state of society with the eye of a pathologist. In 
medicine it is consideA^d far better and more advantageous 
that a dangerous disease should be got rid of in a decisive 
but happily terminated struggle for life or death, than that 
by any sudden check given tp the crisis the disorder should 
fall on any internal part, and thus attack and corrofle the 
vital powers. This principle, which the history of parti- 
cular countries has shewn to be equally applicable to man’s 
moral existence, may be applied to fthe general state of 
Europe at* that period. If Protestantism had then been 
outwardly suppressed and put down, would it not have 
raged inwardly, that is to say, would not the most essential 
part of Protestantism, “the spirit of revolutipnary_iiiimYation, 
the spirit of destructive negation — rationalism, in a word — 
have secretly remained? And may we not conclude from 
the examples of a partial experiei ce, that that secret and 
inward working of the disease would have been far more 
dangerous and fatal? I should wish that these and other 
like expressions before made use of should not be taken as 
so many categorical assertions ; for the question of doctrine, 
lying as it does beyond the reach of doubt, does not fall 
within the limits of my plan, and the perfect reconciliation 
of minds is not in the power of man, but can come only 
from God. But these expressions are merely meant to 
convey a conciliatory view of things in history, and (as is 
the proper duty of the philosophic historian) to vindicate 
the ways of Providence. Undoubtedly this great religious 
contest, this long'protracted struggle, has tended to excite 
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the emulation of both parties in the pursuits of learning and 
the labours of science, to stir up a mutual vigilance in the 
moral conduct of individuals as well as in the administration 
□f states, and thus to keep both parties in a state of salutary 
watchfulness and activity. Even from the collision of these 
two conflicting elements there has sprung up in some coun- 
tries a new and third element, which, though not such as 
could be desired, nor entirely conformable to Christianity, 
has still been productive of important and remarkable con- 
sequences. Of the eight or nine countries in which Pro- 
testantism has obtained a firm footing, and acquired a per- 
manent existence, there are three in particular where it has 
been attended with mighty historical effects, and where the 
originally destructive conflict of hostile elements has given 
birth to three new and momentous phenomena in the history 
of mankind. These are, in Germany, the religious pacifi- 
cation, which forms the basis of her future prosperity, 
stamps the peculiar character, of the German nation, and 
designates it5 future moral destiny; in England, the highly- 
valued, or, as it is thflre called, the glorious Constitution 
of 1689, whose mere outward form, or dead letter, has been 
an object of desire oto so many other nations; lastly, in 
France, the revolution in philosophy produced* by the in- 
direct influence of Protestantism, and the combination of 
so many Protestant or semi-Protestant elements, and which 
gave birth to a frightful political revolution, which, after a 
short intervenient period of military despotism, has been 
succeeded in its turn by « mighty epoch of moral and social 
regeneration — a regeneration which indeed has not yet been 
consummated, which is still in a state of precarious and 
convulsive labour, but is even on that account the more en- 
titled to the historhm's attention. 

Of the countries immediately contiguous to Germany, 
the home and cradle of Protestantism, Switzerland was, at 
the commencement of the Refonnation, the theatre of a 
fierce civil war, in which the Swiss reformer Ihll fighting on 
tlie field of battle. But the strong federal spirit of the 
Swiss, tho necessity of mutual defence, and the nearly equal 
DUDibers and strength of both religious parties, produced 
at an early period a religious pacification. The indirect 
Protestant influence which French Switzerland has exerted 
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ov-er France has* continued very great and powerful from 
Calvin to RouBfieau* After the German treaty of West- 
phalia, the Austrian emperors established in Hungary, which 
was already half subdued by the Turks, and still more 
exposed to their ravages, the principle of religious tolera- 
tion — a principle that became a received maxim of state, 
and was inconoorated into the very constitution of the 
country. In tne last half of the sixteenth century ther^ 
penetrated into Poland the sect- of Socinus, which professed 
tenets distinct from those of the primitive Reformers, and 
which, with the usually rapid march of religious innovation 
and schismatic dissent, had now rejected, along with the great 
mystery of devotion, the fundamental article of Christian 
theology, the doctrine of the Trinity. As long as the Soci- 
nians formed a distinct and separate body of religionists, 
tliey W’ere not very numerous in Poland or elsewhere; but 
during the prevailing infidelity of the eighteenth century 
they acquired many more disciples, and in many countries 
have become almost the pre’dominant sect. How Prussia, 
the land of the Teutonic order, was transformed into a 
secular duchy, which for about a century remained con- 
nected with Poland, I have already had^ occasion to observe. 
Into no country of Europe was Christianity introduced so 
late as into Lithuania, where the faith was planted only to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century. In the ancient 
Russian provinces of •Poland, as well os in Hungary and 
other neighbouring countries, a large portion of the popu- 
lation belonged to the Greek church. In the great struggle 
of the following age, and in the perpetual wars which Poland 
had to sustain against Turkey, Sweden, and Russia, all 
these hostile and heterogeneous elements of which I have 
spoken, and to which may be added the real or apparent 
attachment of the religious dissenters to Sweden, increased 
the general ferment and confusion in the Polish state down 
to the final dissolution and dismemberment of the kingdom. 
Russia, which, towards the end of the fifteenth century, had 
been restored to a high degree of power and splendour by 
'Wassili Ivanowitch (who entertained the most friendly rela- 
tioDS with the Emperor Maximilian, and who had established 
in his empire the German Hanseatic league) — Russia still 
remained totally separated fiom the European fmmmuitity, 
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ani was exempt from the influence of frotestantism, like 
Spain and Italy, at th^ opposite extremity of Europe. The 
Scandinavian countries, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, had been incorporated into one state, and considered 
merely in a f^eographical point of view, they might have formed 
a great and lasting power in the north ; and, under many 
vicissitudes, they remained united till the sixteenth century. 
Yet the voice and feelings of the two nations were against 
the union ; and Gustavus Vasa effected at once the total 
and definitive separation of Sweden from Denmark, the 
establishment of his own monarchical sway in the former 
country, and the introduction of Protestantism, which wns 
brought into Sweden, not as in other countries, by tlic 
torrent of popular opinion, but by the arm of power — by 
the authority of a sovereign who knew how to conduct the 
enterprise with steady perseverance, and slow, patient, aii l 
consummate skill. In Sweden, however, Episcopacy wa:, 
retained. Uy its situation betwixt Prussia and Poland, and 
by the Protestant influence in Germany, Sweden became for 
a time, in the seventeenth century,* a greit European power; 
and to this political eminence the personal qualities of 
Gustavus Adolphus,, as well ns of several other Swedish 
monnrehs, principally contributed. In Sweden, Protestantism 
did not give rise to any events of a new and peculiar cha- 
racter, or of great historical moment, as in England and 
(lermany. The Reformation was cntablishcd in Denmark 
chiefly, though not exclusively, as in Sweden, by sovereign 
power; in Iceland its establishment was almost the work 
of violence. In those still regions of the north the real 
abuses and scandals existing in the Catholic church were 
neither so great nor numerous ns in the southern coun 
tries. There was greater simplicity of manners; and cor 
ruplion was much less diffused, much less generally known, 
than even in Gernianr ; and thus the ancient faith had 
struck deeper roots in the minds of men, and could hot be 
eradicated but with difficulty. To that old revolutionary 
spirit 6r the Swedes which, in their earlier history, had 
often displayed itself in the porty-contesta of their high 
ariatocnoy, a wider Held was now opened by the Reforma- 
lion introduced by the court; and, armed in the Protestant 
cAUSe, this spirit found fuller scope in (he troubles of Poland, 
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in its connexion with Prussia aud other states, and, above 
all, in the f^reat religious war of Germany. When at a later 
period, and after the Swedish ascendancy in Europe had 
passed away, this spirit became compressed within narrower 
limits, and was thrown back upon itself, it then broke out 
into many violent internal commotions. 

It was only lunder the successor of the despotic Henry 
that Protestantism was really introduced into Englaud ; but 
it there appeared under two different forms, and with two 
parties in a state of mutual and violent hostility. In England 
Episcopacy was retained ; but in Scotland, the Puritans, the 
Methodists of those days, had the ascendant. But, under 
Queen Mary, the wife of Philip 11., King of Spain, a Ca- 
iholic reaction took f^ace; and this again was succeeded 
by a Protestant reaction under Elizabeth, whose steady and 
inflexible policy alone consolidated the establishment of 
l^rotestantism^a policy at whose shrine the head of the 
unhappy Mary Stuart fell a sacriflec. Thus things pro- 
ceeded from one e^remity to another — from the eieculioii 
of King Charles 1. to the establishment of a Republic, and 
the absolute sway of a Protector — till amid the various 
disputes of the Scotch and English ProtesLaiiU, and the 
various struggles of national rivalry, the court fell back 
upon Catholicism. At la:il King William, from Holland, 
a century before the breaking out of the F'rench revolution, 
gave the Anal triumph to Protestantism, and brought lo 
maturity the glorious constitution of that island, which baa 
been so repeatedly transplanted, imitated, and rooditied, ou 
the continent and in other parts of the world. On this basis 
a thorough Protestant policy was esLabbshed, which affected 
even the public and international law of Europe — a policy 
which has so eminently characterised Englaud in modern 
times, particularly during the period of her great power, 
and which was roUowed, or even accompanied, by a Protest- 
ant philosophy. I should premise that this Protestantism in 
philosophy should not by any means be confounded with, 
but should carefully be distinguished from, the revolutionary 
philosophy — from an unbridled anarchy in science and spe- 
culation, Uiougb tkc former, in its corruption, may easily 
degenerate into the latter. For the modern PagaoLsiOT* 
the avowed Atheism of the eighteenth century — acquired 

2 K 
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many more partisans, Lind assumed a far bolder attitude, on 
the continent than in the constitutional island, which, c^en 
in philosophy, oscillates in a sort of artificial equipoise 
between truth and error. 

In the Netherlands, Protestantism was indeed a strong 
co-operative cause, but not the only cause of the rupture 
with Spain ; for even in earlier times the DOrgundian spirit 
bad been prone to turbuicncc, and the arbitrary rule of 
the Spaniards had excited in other countries also general 
dissatisfaction, aversion, and resistance. When the Pro- 
testant linlf of the Netherlands had separated from Spain, 
and had established the sovereign and independent state of 
Holland, the latter ever exerted a powerful influence on 
England in all religious and politicf^l matters, in tlie same 
way as Belgium has ever exercised a marked influence 
over France. But in Holland, Protestantism did not give 
rise, os in Germany and England, to any events of a new 
and peculiar character, if wc'* except the general toleration 
of religious sects, which was there carried to a further ex- 
tent than in any other state. 

In her own interior, Spain had an arduous problem to 
solve — sho had to overcome the old energetic resistance 
of B whole people, — the tolerably numerous descendants of 
the former lords and conquerors of the countr)', who still 
adhered to the Arabian manners mid language, and even 
in part professed the doctrines of Mohammedanism. This 
struggle, which commenced under Philip II. by very severe 
laws against the Moriscoes, terminated, under Philip the 
Third, with tlie barbarous expulsion of the whole Moorish 
population to the coasts of Africa. That from the intimate 
and manifold relalions which existed between Spain and 
Germany under Charles V., the arniiea of the Emperor may 
have introduced into Spain the opinions of the new German 
Gospellers to a greater extent perhaps Umn can be now 
stated with certainty, or than is now susceptible of minute 
and accurate proof, is by no means improbable ; and this 
fact would serve to explain, though not entirely to justify, 
many acta of the Spanish government. Ac any rate, the 
Spanish mind and oharacter, in other respects so generous 
upright, so little prone to selfish cunning or fickle frivo- 
lity, bec^e, in the long strife and animodties of a fierce 
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religious war, more and more partial and exclusive, arbitrary 
and violenL There yet lingered, however, many chivalrous 
virtues peculiar to this high-minded nation — many extra- 
ordinary and lofty effusions of religious genius, such as are 
displayed in the wonderful writings of St. Theresa, whose 
holy meditations are couched in language of such inimitable 
l)eauty. Among no other people did the spirit and character 
of the middle age, in its most beautiful and dignified form, 
HO long continue and survive in manners, ways of thinking, 
intellectual culture, and works of imagination and poetry, 
among the Spaniards ; and it is not the merC effect of 
chance, but it is a very remarkable and characteristic fact, 
that in Spain alone the peculiar poetry of the middle age 
attained to its utmost perfection, and reached its last ex- 
<|uisite bloom. ■ 

In Italy, too, art and poetry flourished in her beautiful 
language; and classical erudition made considerable pro- 
gress, and even arrived to a very advanced state, during 
that troubled period when tlie rest of Europe vva.s involved 
in religious disputes and civil wars. But the fair and flou- 
rishing Italian literature of that age may be rompureil to a 
blooming garden, situated nii a voleanie soil. No immediate 
danger then threatened Italy, though we arc not to estimate 
private opinions by the standard of those which publicly 
prevailed ; there were at least no jiublic examples of that 
excessive partiality and passionate ciithusiaBm for Pagan 
antiquity, which occurred in that earlier and brilliant period 
of moral ferment and false security — the fifteenth century. 
On the contrary, in some individual instanciM the real pro- 
gress of science was impeded, and on the whole its march 
retarded, by a dread of the danger of its abuse ; and hence 
the old scholasticism remained longer than was right in 
hereditary possession of its exclusive empire, although that 
contentious and partly negative Rationalism of the middle 
age was ill calculated to supply the place of a truly Christian 
philosophy, which the circumstances of the church then so 
ioiperiously demanded. It should then have been borne in 
mind, t|iat every new error — every new shape which the old 
Proteus may aasume io the changing spirit of lime, requires, 
not indeed a new philosophy (fur philosophy irself, Which is, 
aa the ancients aaid, the science of divine and human Ibiugs, 
2x2 
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is in the sanctuary of its highest subjects* and problems an 
edifice unchangeable through all ages, and built on the ever- 
lasting foundation of divine truth), but a new form and di- 
rection given to philosophy, a new resuscitation of its powers. 
In'iieedi the venerable bishop and lioly man of God, SL 
Charles Borromeo, had in his Manual of Religion furnished 
an example, in which we sec the utmost profundity of as- 
cetic science united with a beautiful lucitfhess of expres- 
sion! Eind the greatest Bim)dicity and purity of taste. But 
the regular philosophy of the schools remained for a long 
time yet much too scholastic ; and it was prejudicial, or at 
least disadvantageous, to the Catholic cause, that the first 
foundations of a l>etter philosophy, of one at least more 
faithful to its high vocation, and of an enlarged and im- 
proved science, sliould have been laM by men, like Bacon 
and Leibnitz, who belonged to tlic opposite party. 

Protestantism had penetrated into France from French 
Switzerland, as the very name of Hugonots indicates. The 
religious wars in France brokd out much later than in Ger- 
many; and the religious disputes in that country had this 
distinctive character; that the princes and noble leaders 
of the opposition, the factious among the high aristocracy, 
and the contending parties at court, made the Protestants 
(who formed, indeed, only the minority among the people, 
and still more in the slate, but yet a very important and 
powerful minority), the tools and instruments of their own 
political designs and intrigues. It is this peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances which has stamped the character of the 
Frenclv religious wars, and which distinguishes them from 
thoae of Germany. The religious wars in the former country 
were not of such long and unintemipted duration, nor were 
they of so destructive and desolating a character as the thirty 
yean' war. On the other hand, the treaties of religious 
pacification were of much shorter duration, and were re- 
newed even five or six limes, for they were ever followed 
by new iniurreclions. Even the edict of Nantes, which was 
destined to terminste this long anarchy, did not prevent the 
recurrence of troubles after the assassination of Henry IV., 
and wss itself totally repealed at a subsequent period. The 
Tarioua political intrigues of discontented nobles, and of 
Gsetious leaders of the Opposition, gave s very hateful com- 
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plexion to the religious wars in Franc! ; and that disposition 
to vindictive retaliation, which swayed partita in the various 
alternations of power, presented formidable and almost in- 
surmountable obstacles to the establishment of a permanent 
religious peace. That odious character in the religious wars 
nf France appears in England under equally revolting co- 
lours in the despotism of the eighth Henry, in the crafty 
policy of Elizabeth, in the great-anarchical and regicide re- 
bellion, and in the tyranny of Cromwell, and has been often 
and strongly portrayed by the national historians. It is 
extremely worthy of remark, ns the fact serves to explain 
many posterior events in history, that the struggle in France 
remained undecided, partook from first to last of an uncer- 
tain and fluctuating clnracter, and led neither to the esta- 
blishment of n free Constitution, as in Englanfl, nor to the 
foundation of a firm, lasting, and irrevocable religious pB4:ifi- 
cation, as in Germany. Hut this struggle remained an un- 
solved problem nf slate-policy, like the religious disputi^ 
itself^ — a dispute whose contagion infecteil the Catholics 
themselves, inoculated that portion of the population, and 
continued to rage among their despe^idants. In France, 
the Protestants were in a decided minorily* and it was by 
other and subordinate causes that they acquired a temporary 
power and importance in the first religious wars ; but In 
England they prpbablyi became the majority at a very early 
period, though nof such an overwhelming majority as they 
form at the present day. 

The Catholic and Protestant parties then divided Ger- 
many into two nearly equal portions, as in point of numbera 
they do at the present day ; and although political power 
does not depend on numbers, particularly. when, aa.vaa at 
that time the caac, so many heterogeoeous elements were 
combined, yet both the contending parties were sufficiently 
strong not to succumb easily in the contesL It is this fact 
which ultimately established the necessity of a cordial and 
permanent religious peace, and caused that neceuity to be so 
universally acknowledged. But this very equality of nam- 
bera, and still more the active interference of almost all 
the great continental powers in the contot, rendered it 
at first more obetinato and laating. Never was there ■ 
religions war so widely extended and so complicated in its 
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Operations, so protracted in duration, and entailing misery 
on BO many generations. That period of thirty years’ havoc, 
in which the early civilisation and the noblest energies of 
Germany were destroyed, forms in history the great wall 
oT separation between the ancient Germany, which in the 
middle age was the moat powerful, flourishing, and wealthy 
country in Europe, and the new Germany^’oT recent and 
happier times, which is now gradually recovering from her 
long exhaustion and general desolation, and rising again 
into light and life from the sepulchral darkness — the night 
of death, to which her ancient disputes had consigned her. 

We can be little astonished at the origin of this war — 
indeed, it is almost a matter of surprise that hostilities did not 
break out sooner; and the very facU that external warfare 
was so long suppressed may account for the violence and 
animosity of the first conflict. The first religious peace was 
in reality a mere truce — another prolonged interim, which 
still left many debatenblc points, that with the most honest 
intentions in both parties it was extremely difficult, and almost 
impossible, to settle by u peaceful and equitable adjustment. 
Where so much couibiistible matter existed, the merest acci- 
dent might enkindle a conflagration. This first occiirrcil in 
Uohemio, where the old insurrection of the Hussites |iad 
been put down by force, (the oidy way in which, on its fii-st 
outbreak, it could have been suppressed)^but where ^ it 
now appeared that no vital remedy had been applied to 
the roots of the disorder, much diseased and inHammable 
matter yet remained. Still the reVoll of Uohemia w'os not 
the only cause or subject of a war, which some historians 
have considered rather as a ronipliented series of wars, par- 
tially varying in their object. The whole country — the 
age iUelf seemed involved in warfare ; and war appeared 
as the permanent policy, the ruling spirit, the inveterate 
habit, and natural necessity of mankind. As a masterly 
hand* hts seized and purlmyed many events and inci- 
denia — many scenes and acts of this great tragedy — the 
religious fedingB, and stedfost and inflexible character of 
the Emperor Ferdinand II., the high military glory and 
conquests of Ihe Swedish monarch Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the genius and disastrous fate of the General Wallen- 
* ’Ihe eathor here eUudM be the Ihirty ymn' war bj Schllkr. — IVMr. 
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stein, it id unnece&sary to dwell at ^ny length on these 
great historical recollections, though the subject is inex- 
haustible in itself. The peace which was the fruit of a 
high and imperious necessity is, in the point of view we 
here take, of far greater interest. 

With respect to imdemnities, the treaty of Westphalia 
'did not differ ^om any other treaty of general peace in 
which lands and parcels of land are to be allotted, and even 
secularized, but where the number of claimants exceeds the 
portions of allotment. Considered, too, as a treaty which 
restored, and fixed on a firm basis, the peace of the German 
empire, the treaty of Westphalia did not depend in this, as 
in other respects, on the force of its own articles, but on the 
general system of European policy — on the principle of the ba- 
lance of power which regulated that policy — a principle which 
then, and still more in later times, this treaty has much contri- 
buted to diffuse and extend. Hut it is as a solemn pact of reli- 
gious peace that I wish here particularly to consider the treaty 
of Westphalia — as the final conclusion of all religious wars 
(and in this respect it has never been materially violated) — as 
a lasting covenant of religious freedom, whose main principle 
continues deeply implanted in the Gcrpian mind, while the 
two other relations in which this treaty remained so incoiii- 
plefh have for the most part lost their practical interest. 
When w’e contemplate, too, this treaty as a noble labour of 
equity, the succSsful tvork of unwearied industry, tt has no 
parallel among preceding treaties of peace ; and hence it has 
become the basis of the international law of Europe, and the 
text-book of diplomatic science in modem times even down 
to our own days. Hence its long, undisturbed duration. 
The nations, the age itself, blessed it as the termination of 
their long calamities; but far greater has been its influence 
on after-times. The religious peace which it established 
has become in modern times a national habitude — a second 
nature to the German people; Cor here and no where else 
must we look for its high historical destiootion. It may be 
said that this, like erery other peace where the question of 
right remains the subject of dispute, ia only a truce— another 
mere interim ; but it b a aocred and etemiJ tmee^— a divine 
interim— that b to any, an intermediate state of pence to 
last till God ahall pronounce hb final and uafailiog iwmnL 
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Of little moment to the philosopher, who considers this reli- 
gious peace in its vast oearings on the past, the present, and 
the momentous future, is the reflection of the jurist, how far 
and under what restrictions this treaty, in the altered circum- 
stances of recent times, can be considered as really valid and 
politically binding. For more than any other treaty has 
this Hol^^ryin jBLct of reljgioma 4 JP^ce been interwoven with life, 
aiijJ^become a r^alfty. And when we take a wide survey of 
the. wort(5,^’ani include the fdtufC ih‘our prospective ken, we 
may say, that ju»w ilmt most of the separate articles of this 
treaty have lost their value, and are no longer susceptible of 
execution, the general spirit and object — the high impiort of 
this religious peace arc much nearer their fulfilment than 
formerly, when the practical application of this treaty to 
ptirticular cases was solely considered. For that outward 
but lasting covenant of religious peace — that holy truce and 
interim fori^ the prelude and introduction to another, higher, 
far more comprehensive, spiritual and divine peace, for which 
our age — thg epoch of a mighty regeneration — is irrevocably 
destined. For how can Christianity, that is to say, eternal 
truth itself, be for ever torn by divisions? The solution ot 
the great problem of the last three hundred years is by no 
means complicated, if we understand it in this sense, but ex- 
tremely simple. For if, ns it is tlie object of all true %nd 
elevated philosophy to prove, faith and science are really 
and easentiaily one, faith will be restored t(^ls former unity, 
and then thescliism between faith and science will cease. 

Even os regards the political relations of the present 
times, this great, fundamental treaty of peace has become o 
new Christian basis of international law; for the spirit ol 
Christianity inquires that where absolute justice, which is 
rarely attainable, cannot be found, a system of peaceabk 
and equitable compromise should before all things be pre< 
ferred. And hence this treaty has, for all succeeding tiroes, 
stamped the pacific and conservative policy of the greal 
German power of Austria. In France and England, indeed, 
religious wars afterwards occurred ; but they were merel) 
the Iasi agitations— the a/Ver-pains of that fearful periD<i 
of convulsive labour. These commotions were soon allayed 
and the example and precedenCor this great religious pacifi- 
cation In Germany, highly and univenaDy admir^ ns it wbis 
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caused the principle of religious toleration to he tatsitly 
acknowledged as one which religion and necessity alike 
prescribed for the imitation of all Europe. 

Among the last and most frightful consequences of the 
general revolution in the church was the calamitous execu- 
tion of King Charles the First, which, for the sake of order, 
I have previoiuly adverted to, and which took place a year 
after the establishment of the great religious peace ill Ger- 
many, and was followed forty years afterwards by the great 
national peace of England — the final settlement of the British 
constitution. Among the lamentable events which occurred 
at that period in France w'as the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the last and, comparatively speaking, the most solid 
and durable of the treaties of religious peace made in that 
country — a revocatioif which can by no means astonish us, 
since this edict, destitute of all internal and external guaran- 
tees, and which emanated solely from absolute power, could 
not olfer the same security, ncy possess the same durability, as 
the great, fundamental treaty of Westphalia. Yet both in 
France and abroad, this measure, so appalling to the whole 
European world, w'aa, after so long an interval, extremely un- 
expected. One of the etfects of this riiieasure was a cruel 
war of extermination carried on in the mountains of itlie 
Cevennes against the Protestant-s, who appear to have there 
derived a part of their tenets from some of the earlier sects 
of the middle o^e. With respect to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, considering it merely as an act of authority, 
and independently of the blow' which it gave to the establish- 
ment of a permanent religious peace, we can only say that 
such an abuse of power on the part of the majority (and 
it is to the influence of a preponderant majority this act was 
ascribed by public opinion}- — such an abuse of power was 
a very dangerous precedent in the native land of all violent 
reactions ; and thus in our days the emigration of the French 
nobility has been the great historical counter-blow to the 
banishment of the Hugonots. 

This violent expulsion of the Protestants could not even 
accomplish the immediate object of its authors; for the spirit 
of Protestantism j|jBll.stlTicKmitclLjao deep mlsip France, 
ami the evil could not be removed by jnm pb^SoL force, 
and without fche application of a moral remedy. Tho 
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testunt influence of French Switzerland was not destroyed, 
and indeed it became still more powerful in the sequel ; while 
a far deeper wound was inflicted on the Catholic cause in 
France by the spread of Jansenistical principles from the 
Netherlands, which, supported as those principles were by 
great literary talents, exerted then a mighty influence over 
the French nation. The essence of Jansenism was the Ra- 
tionalism of Calvin, combined with feelings of pietism, and 
covered over with a deep vai^ish of Catholicism. It was not 
the small party of the Jansenists of Utrecht, excluded as they 
were from the Church, and completely separated from the 
two great religious parties of Europe, that could injure the 
Catholic cause in France; but it was that modifled or dis- 
guised Jansenism which had crept into the very bosom of 
the Gallican Church, and there grew hp in secret, that was 
most to be feared. All these partial or disguised influences 
of the spirit of Protestantism derived their full sanction from 
the theory of the Gallican Churpli, such as it was proclaimed 
by the supreme authority in the state. In the Protestant 
constitution of England, indeed, the principle of a national 
Church, like the Anglican (however such a principle may 
b^c opposed to the ver^v' essence and fundamental maxims of 
Chgstiaiiity), is not inconsistent with the origin aud general 
doctrines of that Church. But in the Catholic Church, 
where the principle of national dissent is not admissible to a 
like extent, such a system is perfectly absurd, and carries 
with it its own refutation. The older theory of a Ciennnnic 
Church cannot be lierc adduced as an historical precedent 
for that theory was started with a view to regulate the ex- 
ternal relations of the Church, or to fix with more precision 
the limits of the Papal and Imperial power; but did not refer 
to matters of doctrine, or to the internal discipline of the 
Church. Yet with this system of a Germanic Church, in the 
period of the Ghibelline ascendancy, many errors were mixed 
up — the first germs of the schism afterwards consummated. 
But this disguised half-schism of the Gallican Church, not 
leas fatal in its historical effects than the open schism of the 
Greeks, hax conUibuted very materially towards the decline 
of religion in France, down to the period of the Restoration. 
It was.Dot only the dispute with Rome, which Louis XIV. 
carried to such fearful extremea, but the alliances he so fre- 
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qucnlly renewed with the Swedish cpnqueror and with the 
Turkish power (still so formidable to the whole of Christen- 
iloni), which must, as coming from a Catholic quarter, have 
given much scandal to the agp ; and we must at least allow, 
that the foreign policy of Louis XIV. was scarcely in any 
respect Christian, and that it prepared the way for that re- 
laxation of moi^gl and religious principles which took place 
in France under his feebler successors. Louis XIV. un- 
doubtedly well knew how to strengthen his regal prerogative, 
and render it more absolute ; and in this work, like several 
of his predecessors, evinced the most systematic art, and the 
greatest determination of character. But all the great pro- 
blems of that age — all the religious questions which then 
divided the world, which, foimiiig as they did the highest 
object of all practical reflection and conduct, were then so 
warmly agitated — could not be brought to a permanent, 
adequate, and generally satisfactory solution by the capricious 
mandates of pow er, or the partial aLlJiidicalioiis of regal au- 
thority. And if ill this establishment of absolute jmwer in 
the interior no regard is paid to the lawful rights either of 
foreign nations or of the people at home, what security is 
there tliat such a system will or can endure? 

The splendour of the then French literature is one of the 
main pillars on whicli the glory of that reign and century 
depends — this literature, which attained so high a degree of 
perfection, contains, hftwever, to some extent, the germs of 
that political scepticism, and those religious errors, which led 
to the disasters of subsequent times. An iFIsthelic criticism 
of pure art falls not within the limits of the plan I have traced 
out to myself ; and 1 caiF notice subjects of this nature only 
inasmuch as they serve to denote the character of particular 
ages and nations. As in no country was the spirit of the 
middle age — the scholastico-romantic character of the first 
period of European cultivation, both in the tone of feeling 
and the mode of expression, so long preserved, nor raised to 
such a state of high refinement and beautiful perfection os in 
Spain ; so we may say that the peculiar characteristic of the 
French mind in the age of Louis XIV. consisted in a studious 
and minute avoidance of the two principal defects in the in- 
tellectual productions of the middle age — the scbolastie 
vagueness and obscurity in works of Bpeculalion on the one 
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liand, and the fan tasti(j wildness in works of imagination on 
the other. That choice and exquisite taste which prevails 
in all those models of secular and clerical, historical, poetical, 
and philosophic eloquence, wh^ch that age produced in such 
abundance, originaLed in this species of precision, averse from 
all excess and obscurity. And it was by the clearness and 
lightness it owerf to this principle that the French language 
became, in the eighteenth century, the universal model and 
most convenient medium, not only of conversation, but of 
epistolary communication, among the polite classes of all 
European nations. But in a comprehensive survey of general 
literature, this standard of a pleasing style must not be con- 
sidered as universally applicable, or higher than any other ; 
and without wishing to compare objects totally dissimilar in 
themselves, 1 may observe, that although among all the clas- 
sical writers and orators of that age, Bossuet is the greatest 
in point of style, and at the same time the most solid and 
intellectual, yet the naive loquacity and infantine simplicity 
which distinguish the incorrrtt old French diction of St. 
Francis of Sales are peculiarly graceful and attractive in 
themselves ; while in the depth and clearness of the ascetic 
f^rit, the saint far surpasses the former writei more cele- 
brated in the world. 

In the regular philosophy of the schools, the Latin was 
mostly the prevailing language during^ the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In this the system of Descartes then formed an epoch, 
or at least obtained very general credit. His fanciful vor- 
tices in nature, os well ns his rigid demonstration by reoMin, 
of that principle which is exalted above all reason, comprise 
rather the first germ of the various ^rors in the physics and 
metaphysics of the succeeding age, than a sound basis of 
true science, and a Christian philosophy of the human mind. 
Spinoza was the immediate disciple of Descartes; but it ia 
in Germany alone that his rationalist system of prantheism, 
expressed as it is in the fonus of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and embellished by a morality pure and npblc, (at least 
in appearance and in its general outline,) has been justly ap- 
preciated in its true metaphysical import, and has found 
philosophic critics and imiiators. But in its negative bear- 
ings, tlie philosophy of Spinoza, together with other writings 
by that inquirer and others on and against revelation, had h 
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very extensive iniTiience in those times; and that philosophy 
forms the notable point of transition to the metaphysical 
speculations of our own age. Socinus had directed his at- 
tacks against the great mystery in the existence of the living 
God — the Christian dogma of the Trinity. In the system 
of Spinoza, philosophic Protestantism, or the progressive 
spirit of negation, advanced one step further; for he denied 
the personal ejflstcnce or the living personality of God, and 
endeavoured to substitute for the notion of the Godhead the 
empty idea of the Infinite. 

On the other hand, the systems of Bacon and Leibnitz were 
two different foundations laid in that age for a higher and a 
better philosophy — systems which by a more extensive de- 
velopment and harmonious combination of their parts might 
have been moulded into a frame of philosophy thoroughly 
Christian. Almost all the scientific labours of Leibnitz were 
directed to this point, namely, the demonstration, confirma- 
tion, and exemplification of the truths of Christianity, by the 
aid of science. The vast S3'3tcm of spiritualism, exalted far 
above all ideas of nature, which was propounded, or rather 
sketched out, by Leibnitz (with the exception of some pecu- 
liar opinions and mere hypotheses), agrees perfectly with 
that purer Platonism which all the Christian writers and fi^- 
thers of the first ages inculcated. And the fundamental 
principles of such a philosophy, if exposed in their native 
clearness and simplicity, and without adventitious alloy, are 
the same which in their general spirit are to be clearly 
traced, or are tacitly implied, in the sacred Scriptures, whose 
lofty purposes, however, rise far above the narrow forms and 
limited sphere of philosophic investigation. How well Leib- 
nitz understood and appreciated, and how far he subscribed 
to the truth of the Catholic religion, has been brought to 
light in a singular manner in our own days;* and if we 
except some oversights, very pardonable under all circum- 
stancea, his philosophic sketch of the Catholic system of the- 
ology is, in its masterly brevity, one of the boldest and hap- 
piest expositions of that religion, at least for the general 

* Hie mthor alludes to the Sjatems Tbeologlciim of Leibnits, Ant 
published tii Paris in the year 1819, from the manmeript sent by the 
court of PntBria to that of France. It vras published by the Abbd Enmy, 
frbo Bccompanlcd the Latin □rigical mih a French tranjLattoo. — Traiu. 
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purposes of the world. The other great celebrated philo- 
sophical system of moUem times was based in the principles 
of the philosophy of experience — a system which has tended 
to enlarge almost immea.'iurably the held of natural disco- 
veries. As the founder of the philosophy of experience, 
Bacon, had conceived it, that philosophy, if we except some 
particular defects and individual errors, is by no means at 
variance with the Christian philosophy of revelation ; for the 
latter is in itself a philosophy of experience, though of an- 
other, higher, and spiritual kind. And it is the more neces- 
sary to keep this in view, as otherwise the ordinary abyss of 
Rationalism can scarcely be avoided. The case is widely dif- 
ferent when the principles of the empirical philosophy, as in 
Locke and his followers, are directed against everything ex- 
alted, supernatural, and spiritual in rnan and his conscious- 
ness. By this important distinction. Bacon is an European 
philosopher, like Leibnitz ; but Locke is a mere English 
philosopher, as it M’as in England this Protestant philosophy 
sprang up, and kept pace with the Protestantism of state 
engendered and nurtured by the constitution of 168B. How- 
ever, in England, the Protestant philosophy, true to its cha- 
racter, kept within tj|;ic limits of a mitigated scepticism, and 
did not plunge into the same wild, revolutionary excesses as 
the French philosophy nf the eighteenth century, that started 
with the same principles. 

The high intellectual cultivation ef the English is by no 
means confined to this negative philosophy, but is of a very 
peculiar character, and, like the British constitution, combines 
in the most singular manner the most heterogeneous elements. 
For although the British constitution is generally considered 
as the fashionable model for our times, and in one respect 
may indeed be so comsidered ; yet a powerful aristocracy and 
many parts of the feudal constitution of the middle age are 
there establishetl in a sort of harmony, or at least permanent 
pquipoiac, with the more moilcrn elements of commerce and 
democracy. The heroic spirit of chivalry, and the whole 
moral ebameter of the middle age, were long paramount in 
England ; and hence in the poetry of no country, if we ex- 
cept the Spanish, is that spirit so conspicuous. The struggles 
between the houoes of York and Lancaster during the fifteenth 
centurji which, in the rugged and almost savage stemneas of 
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those heroic characters, bear no little resemblance to the 
contests of the Guelfs and Ghibellin^s, form the heroic and 
traditionary, though not very remote era of British history — 
an era which witnessed, too, the high military glory that 
England acquired in the many battles and chivalrous engage- 
ments fought on the French soil. The great national poet of 
England, who has taken the subject of many of his dramas 
from that glorious period of his country’s annals, maintains a 
sort of sceptical medium — a kind of poetical balance between 
the romantic enthusiasm of elder times, and the clear-sighted 
penetration of modern ; and it is in this peculiar combination 
of qualities that the originality of his genius, his unfathom- 
able depth and high intellectual charm, partly consist. As 
the constitution of England — that is, the balance of her social 
institutions — sprang tDut of the old and mighty struggles 
which had convulsed that country, we must not be surprised 
at finding in her higher poetry, which is only the image and 
reflection of life, the same artifleial union and combination of 
the conflicting elements existing in her political organisation. 
A profound analysis of art, conducted exclusively with this 
view, and towards which the German mind has a strong and 
perhaps excessive inclination, would be foreign to my present 
plan. To point out the traits of an^ogy existing between 
the productions of intellect and the ages and nations to which 
they severally belong, may serve to throw eiclearer and more 
^ivid light on imporUnt periods and momentous epochs of 
history ; and it is with this view 1 have indulged now, as 
formerly, in short parallels of this kind. Down to the most 
recent times, this marked predilection for the romantic world 
of the middle ages and the chivalrous days, as well as the 
bold genius of poets bursting through all vulgar trammels, 
have been the distinctive character of English poetry, and 
have partly tended lo lunKe ic so grea^ a favourite with all 
the nations of Europe. 

On the other hand, the negative philosophy of the English 
remains true to its character, in aj> far as, carefully shunning 
all objects of a higher nature, it has for the most part mode 
it a principle to limit iis views entirely to man, without 
attempting to dive and penetrate into the profound mysteries 
of the Deity, or into the internal secrets of nature. To this 
a high philosophy will object, mao is do isolaled being ; but 
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aa he was originally placed by his Creator in nature, it is only 
in that connexion with^od and nature that the mysteries of 
his inward being, and the history of his outward progress, 
can be fully understood and explained. In historical re- 
searches and narrations, when these are confined to special 
subjects and particular eras, and do not attempt the more 
comprehensive plan of the Philosophy of History, that con- 
fined spirit of philosophic investigation which' limits its views 
exclusively to man is not prejudicial; for, on the other hand, 
the flexible powers of poetical genius (unless their activity be 
cramped by the sceptical influence of a Protestant philo- 
sophy), keep the mind alive to all high and generous qualities, 
characteristic peculiarities, and original greatness in men and 
events. Hence that department of British literature which 
rmbraces historic research and narrative is peculiarly fertile, 
and has met with a general and European success. 

The Protestantism of state, u hich was brought to maturity 
by the English constitution, was during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when England held generally the foremost rank among 
the nations, extended and applied in the system of the balance 
of power to the whole continent of Europe. But the Pro- 
testantism of science which originated there, formed, together 
with the system of religious peace, the first foundation of 
llluminisra ; and denotes the whole period of its history from 
the commenceoNDt of the eighteenth century down to the 
French Revolution. 


END or LRCTUnr xvi- 
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• LECTURE XVII. 

rarallel between the relicioiLS peace of Germanj and that of the other 
countries of Europe. — >The political gystem of the Balance of Powerp 
nnd the principle of falae lUuminism prevalent in the eighteenth cen> 
tupy. 

The great benefits of the religious peace of Germany, which, 
rounded upon and springing out of a great historical neces- 
sity, has struck such deep roots in the public mind, and at last 
become a second uature to the Germans, may be best appre- 
ciated by a comparison with the state of religious liberty sircli 
iis it now exists, or did recently exist, among other nations — 
and those, in truth, which are in every other respect the most 
civilised of modern Eurofte. In Germany, indeed, the strict 
and vigilant maintenance of that reli^ous peace on which 
her whole political existence depends, and without which she 
would fall into an anarchic struggle of parties, has received 
in recent limes a new confirmation ; and this religious peace, 
which has been revivi‘d, not indeed in its old forms, but in 
its general spirit and essential import, has become only the 
more necessary, by the recent partitions of territories, a 
IfTeat intermixture of religions has been introduced into states 
where formerly one religion only prevailed. Thus in that 
state,* which was originally the greatest of all the Protestant 
states of Germany, and is now even still more powerful than 
formerly, a full half of the population is Catholic. Nearly 
10 tile same extent the same observation will apply, though 
inversely, to that Catholic statef in Germany which, next to 
the Imperial state itself, is the greatest. So strongly has this 
Magna Charta^ of the religious liberty of Germany f which 
scarcely needs any external securities, now that most of those 
securities no longer exist, or at least have been very malerialljr 
altered in the forms under which they formerly existed in tho 

^ Prussia. f Bavaha. % The Treatj of Wotehili^ 
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Confederation and in the Imperial courts of Judicature) — so 
strongly, I say, has this Magna Charta taken root both in the 
public mind and state-policy of Germany, that the principle 
of religious freedom no longer depends on the degree of po- 
pulation, or the relation of numbers. Thus, for example, in 
the German Catholic provinces of the Austrian Empire, the 
Protestants, though compared with the rest o(, the popula- 
tion form BO very small a minority, have been long in posses- 
sion of the most unlimited religious freedom ; and in the 
country* which was the very cradle of Protestantism, the fact 
that the royal dynasty and a very small minority of the nation 
profess the Catholic religion has been no obstacle to the most 
cordial, deep, and solid attachment on the part of the people 
to their old hereditary rulers — an attachment which has been 
evinced in the most unequivocal and afifecting manner by all 
classes of the nation at every period of misfortune, tlf now 
we look to the other great states and civilised countries of 
Europe, which like Germany were involved for a century and 
more in the turmoil of religious wars, and consider what issue 
these wars hare had, what results they have produced, we 
shall find that in England civil war indeed no longer rages. 
But how the relations ^between the Anglican church, on the 
one hand, which force alone maintains in its political privi- 
leges and ascendancy, and the Protestant dissenters (who have 
Q different character from those in Germany, or elsewhere, 
and are distinguished by a very violent sectarian spirit) and 
the Catholic population of Ireland, on the other, — how these 
relations, I say, can be said to exhibit a slate of religious 
peace, 1 am at a loss to understand ; for at no very rembte 
period the latter country was the theatre of a bloody cikil 
war. We must at least allow that a solid and permanent 
internal peace, a perfect conciliation of minds, and an equita- 
ble adjustment of the respective rights and claims of both 
parties, have apparently not yet been brought to a quiet and 
satisfactory issue. Nay, to judge from those great parlia- 
mentary discussions in England, wherein not unfrequcntly, 
and fVom pasaages the most obscure, and the least observ^ 
by the superficial eye, the most secret motiyes, the deepest 
springs of policy, and the most hidden thoughts and disquie- 
tudes of the statesman come to light in that wonderful stage 
* Suony. 
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of public life, it would appear that sreat self-apprehension 
reij^ned in the minds of English politicians; a fear which is 
the more likely to arise on every seriods retrospect that 
people take of the old abyss of their civil contests ; for, more 
than any other nation, they are conversant with their own 
niinals, and have them ever before their eyes, and live in the 
past with all thg intense feelings of the presenL l^nce every 
individual among them knows full well that the fearful and 
rcnnentiiig elements of their great old civil commotion have 
never been perfectly appeased, and finally allayed, but have 
been merely repressed from time to time, and prevented from 
breaking out anew, by means of a constitution, which on that 
account is reputed glorious. And must not every English- 
man himself the peremptory question, how a country can 
be, or be termed, free, K'hen its Catholic inhabitants, ainounL- 
ing to oShird part of its entire population, are doomed to 
undergo indescribable tyranny, and are, in fact, treated like a 
conquered nation ?• • 

In France there prevails on matters of religion an indiffer- 
ence of feeling railier than any party contentions or violent 
aniinosilies, at least among the grt'aler part of the nation ; 
and so long as the matter is not mixed «p with political con- 
siderations, this feeling of indifference will bend to one 
opinion or to the other. Even in former times the religious 
wars, though violent enough, were not of so long and unin- 
terrupted a duration and so widely destructive a nature as in 
Germany, and, comparatively speaking at least, were not at- 
tended with such frightful circumstances as in England. 
Hut,‘on the other hand, they did not lead to those mighty, 
definite, and permanent results, such as in Germany, a reli- 
gious pacification — and in England, the eatabllsbmRDt of a 
frt^e constitution. And in the revocation of the ed^ct of 
Nantes, accomplished in defiance of all antecedent promises, 
stipulations, and rights, the victory of the Catholic majority 
of the nation, unjust in itself, was merely apparent and illu- 
sive, for all the great problems of moral life remained un- 
solved, and the hostile and fermenting elements of Protes- 
tantism, or a species of semi- Protestantism, retained their full 
force ; till, a hundred years after this arbitrary proceeding, an 

* Tbo paainf of the Caiholk Relief Bill hu hsppUj mdeied this ob- 
•ervatioa obsolete. — TVsiu. 
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immense anil formidable reaction occurred in the breaking 
out of the, great Revolution. That grand conflict of the 
European nations which sprang out of this revolution, and 
attended its whole course, must be looked upon in no other 
light than as a religious war ; for a formal separation, noc 
only from the church, hut from all Christianity — a total 
abolition the Christian religion — was an, object of this 
revolution, which lasted nine years before a sort of religious 
peace was established, by which it seemed to be acknow- 
ledged that religion, for a time at least, was not an absolntely 
superfluous want of the people ; for the attempt of theophi- 
lanthropy, or the public and legal establishment of a pure 
rationalist religion, had no success. But as respected per- 
sons, this peace was not of long duration, as was but too 
soon apparent in the ill-treatment and imprisonment of the 
head of the church. The drama of the old Ghibelltte timea 
was renewed, and Ghibellliie principles and maxims of policy 
were openly avowed. If the military success of the French 
had been of longer continuance, these principles would have 
made incomparably greater progress, and would have been 
more clearly unfolded, as there was a secret inplination to a 
certain IVfahometan junction of civil and ecclesiastical power 
in the hands of the same person. It could not, however, 
have escaped the keen perception of Buonaparte how much 
the feelings and opinions of Europe (whatever indifference it 
may manifest about religion, and however easily it may give 
its sanction to encroachments on spiritual power, from want 
of knowledge or of interest in those matters) arc ever adverse 
to a complete and anti-Christian fusion of secular and eccle- 
sinstioal authority. That fanatic and destructive character 
which distinguished the revolutionary struggle in its origin 
reinAii|ed the same, though somewhat modified in its fonn, 
during the time of the Imperial conquests; and the genera) 
resiatanoe of the nations of Europe, down to the final tri- 
umph of the allies, retained to tlie last tlic character of a 
religious war, carried on in defence of all that was most 
sac^ to humanity. Thus that great struggle must be con- 
sidered as a five-aud-tweniy years’ religious war, or rather 
perhaps in lU origin a war of irreligion, though it is not 
worth while to dispute about a word. For this reason, in 
the country where this mighty revolution had its birth, the 
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restoration of monarchy is inseparabjy connected with that 
of religion ; and it is by a religious regeneration that the 
(Statesmen of that kingdom, who are well-wishers to their 
country, and have in view its permanent we^being, and not 
the idle and transient splendour of military glory, should 
endeavour to secure the future destinies of France. 

This univers^ and convulsive crisis of the world in latter 
times, now that it has happily and entirely passed by, has 
created a mighty cliasm, and thrown up a wall of separation 
between the present age and the eighteenth century. Now 
lliat the conflict is over, and all the illusions incident to that 
state of struggle have passed away, the eighteenth century, 
which bore that greai revolution in its womb, and at last 
brought it into life, ciyi be judged with greater impartiality 
and historic freedom, and better understood and more duly 
appreci^ed in all its comprehensive bearings. For during 
the existence of any struggle, it is apparently given to few 
mortals to form respecting passing events a judgment which 
can be truly termed historical ; os in general a certain 
distance of time is requisite to the formation of just and 
accurate opinions. In this last section of universal history 
it would be idle and superfluous to ent^r into a minute detail 
of facls BO generally known. It is on that account the more 
important for the due illustration and philosophic investigation 
of a period so near to us, briefly to point nut, amid the multi- 
tude of well-known fa^ts, the leading and determining causes 
of all the events which occurred. The leading and ^irring 
principles of all occurrences and enterprises in the eighteenth 
century, aa the history of that age abundantly proves, may Ik‘ 
traced, on the one hand, to the system of the balance of 
power in the internal government and outw'ard relations of 
states ; and on the other, to the principle of illuminism in the 
department of morale, though this principle was not conflned 
to the sphere of mind, but eiert^ a great practical influence 
on real life, and finally brought about a total revolution in 
the slate. Both these principles — the system of the balance 
of power, which was the proles tan tism of state — and the 
principle of iiluminism, which, from its negative character, 
agreed in the mun with the protestantism of philosophy, and 
was only a natural consequence of that philosophy, — had 
Ihrir origin chiefiy in England, and there first, or more than 
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elsewhere, reached their developmeDt For from the com- 
mencemeqt of the eij^hteeiith ^entury down to the mighty 
Revolution which closed it, England was the state that took 
the lead in every occurrence and transaction, gave the tone to 
the age, and formed the strong central lever to the system of 
the balance of power. The plan of such a system had 
indeed been openly avowed several ccnturie? before, and hail 
been acted upon as a principle in many political enterprises 
and negotiations; but the then existing circumstances of 
the world, which rnr|uircd and admitted of a far higher law 
of adjudication, confined the operation of this prinriple within 
very narrow limit!). 'I'hus it was a far higher principle of 
Christian equity which constituted the beisis of the holy 
Roman Empire of Germany in the middle age; and it was 
only when that empire had been weakened and undermined 
by various shocks, external and internal, that the system 
of the balance of power began, towards the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, to exert a commanding influence. Italy 
was in general the theatre and arena for the workings of that 
policy ; Spain, France, and Austria, next Venice, the Pope, and 
Switzerland, the active agents in that changeful struggle ; 
and Naples and Lombardy, the subject of dispute and the 
prize of contention. But wdien the progress and success of 
the Turkish arms from without, and the formidable, growing, 
and fermenting elements of religious strife from within, had 
threatened Europe witii total ruin, or at least with the most 
formidable danger, the new inferior principle of policy was 
comflklled lo yield to the urgent necessities of the times, and 
to old opinions not yet totally extinct. Men felt the absolute 
wont of an emperor and general protector of Christendom, 
invested, as in ancient limes, with power really adequate to 
bis dignity ; and this was the motive which led to the election 
of the Emperor Charles V. The extent of his empire, how- 
ever, msdc his power appear greater than it was in reality. 
If a decided and formidable preponderance of power exist^ 
anywhere, we must look for it on the side of the Turks, 
whose triumphant arms bro|^ght them ever nearer towards 
Europe, and whose progress Charles was little able to arrest. 
France, aituated as ahe was in the centre of Europe, had 
nothing to apprehend from the Turks, while she was solfi- 
cientlj tlrong and powerful to diaiegard danger from any 
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rjuarter. Her rivalry with Spain, and her perpetual wars 
with the Emperor, were e^eedinglf injurious tp Europe, a.s 
they cramped and impeded all the operations of the Emperor 
in behalf of Christendom, and all his exertions for providing 
for its external and internal security. But to no country 
were those wars more hurtful than to France herself, which 
had need of a^l her energies for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, in order, by her undivided activity, to be able to 
allay and settle the various elements of religious strife, which 
afterwards broke out with such fearful violence. At that 
period, and even during the seventeenth century, the wars of 
Turkey were generally considered as religious wars, partly 
from the dreadful conscr|ucnces which ensued to the Christian 
religion in the conqiiercd countries, where, if it were not 
1‘ntirely extirpated, h was at least doomed to the severest 
oppression ; and partly from the fanatic and sanguinary 
character of those wnn themselves. The alliances which 
France, during the rcligioui^ wars of the seventeenth century, 
and contraiy^ to the interests of her own creed, entered into 
with Sweden and Turkey, under pretence of maintaining the 
balance of power, were more than anything else prejiiilicial 
to the Catholic cause, indicted a deyp wound on Christian 
principles, and contributed much to mislead the opinion of 
the age. The final result of this policy was the establish- 
ment of a decided preponderance on the part of France 
towards the end of the seventeenth century — a preponder- 
ance which then at least must be ascribed to Louis XIV. only. 

Now that the religious wars were terminateil, this appeared 
the period proper for the establishment of the system of the 
balance of power — a system which must ever l»e called into 
action when every higher principle of international adjudi- 
cation has ccaaed to be applicable ; and which, as it was the 
source whence had emanated the whole moral and ruiellec- 
tual culture of the eighteenth century, attained now a more 
systematic form, and held a more brilliant and dignified 
place, than at any former period of history. England was 
the strong, central prop of the great lever for the European 
balance of power; while Austria, which in every age bos 
been true to a pacific system of policy (although her moral 
existence depended on far higher principles of religion), 
formed on the Continent the other main stay to the system 
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of the balance of power, now become the universal principle 
of international policy. ‘ And thb firm alliance between the 
two powers'waa in general the Eternal baaia of thia ayatem, 
independently of the many fluctuationa which were inherent 
to its very nature. We must not, however, confound this 
principle of policy with a conaervative and pacific ayatem, 
acting according to exiating and acknowledged righLs ; for 
although the former syatem be much ukin to the latter, and 
both may eaaily and naturally co-operate in a common reaiat- 
ance to an overgrown power regardleaa of all right, still 
they arc far from being one and the aaine, and differ widely 
in many characteristic properties, nay, in their very nature. 
The fundamental law of tiie conaervative and jiacific policy 
is right — not an abstract notion and pure ideal of absolute 
justice, by which the international pohey of states is to be 
fasliioned and regulated ; but rather (if for tlie sake of 
greater clearness 1 may be allowed the use of a mathematical 
phrase) an applied right, that i^ to say, an existing and ac- 
knowledged right. Tor if we seek the first origin and ulti- 
mate foundation of all right and all justice, we must seek it 
in God alone, who is the eternal arbiter of the world, of 
Btatca and nations os. well aa of individuals, and who w'cll 
knows how to requite every great political injustice on hi' 
appointed day of retribution, to visit it wdth unexpected pun- 
ishment, and to reduce it to iU own nothingness by an often 
fearful award. Ilut so soon as man, or my earthly power, pre- 
sumes to lay its hand upon this work — to propose to itself ab- 
solute justice, to judge and regulate all things by that stand- 
ard, and to model the world in conformity to it — the conse- 
quence is a total revolution in all the relations of society — 
an entire subversion of all existing order; and it is this fabc 
idea which is the principle or the pretext of all those faDalir 
attempts at universal roiiqueat, and of every revolution not 
directed to the attainment of specific right^ but aiming at 
sweeping, unqualified, and universal change. It is only when 
in the general system of existing and positive iDternaiional 
rights soino occurrence has ])rtidueed a ebasni — some inter- 
stice appean— aomc particular question remains, or becomes 
anew, open and debalcable ground — that a pacific policy, act- 
ing on the principle 1 have mentioned, can and will in such 
special cases revert to the original, pure, and eternal justice 
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of God. But in the material system of the balance of 
power, right and wrong are not the mltimate object, nor the 
sole criterion -of political estimation, nor the sole rule of poli- 
tical negotiations ; but the great object is the prevention or 
removal of any ascendancy which endangers or even threatens 
danger to the general interests of the powers. Both systems 
of policy may very' well concur in their effects, and in most 
cases really do’concur; for the establishment of political as- 
cendancy is generally founded' on the violation of existing 
rights, or may easily lead thereto. But this is not absolutely 
necessary ; cases may easily be conceived where right is 
clearly on the side of ascendant might, as was once the case 
ill the middle of the eighteenth century, and as happened in 
another way towards the beginning of the same age, when 
the cause of justice^vos espoused by prepouderatc power 
only. And in such cases, with a total disregard to justice, 
this system of the material balance of power will fling its 
weight into the opposing scale, in order to impede the pro- 
gress of overgrown dominion. In another respect also the 
character and ordinary tendency of this system differ widely 
from that paciRc policy w hich aims at the preservation of all 
existing and acknowdedged rights. In the latter system, it is 
only the actual disturbance and real violation of the general 
peace of nations wliicli can lead to the declaration of war. 
But, on the contrary, in the former system it is merely 
H formidable preponderance of pow cr — a mere possibility of 
its abus O ’ a dread of future danger, which is deemed a suffi- 
cient motive for engaging in hostilities — a motive by which u 
state, where this is the exclusive principle of policy, is un- 
doubtedly, as has often been objected to England, more 
easily and more quickly determined than any other : and 
such a motive may operate llie more easily in a country like 
England, where those inducements for entering into war 
with more haste than is expedient or desirable are strength- 
ened by the fact, that an insular and naval state, concen- 
trated within itself, can carry on hostilities with all the 
advantages of peace and with the wonted activity of trade. 
England, during the eighteenth century, acquired the highest 
glory, and in general made a very beneficial use of her great 
|iower, in contributing to the general aid, security, and free- 
dom of Europe ; and in what is here said it is by no means 
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intended to cast a slur on or to undervalue the old and well- 
acquired power of GreLt Britain, as such a censure would be 
futile in itself and extremely misplaced here. But, for the 
right understanding of the peculiar political character and 
tendencies of an age like the eighteenth century, so near to 
i)ur own times, it is necessary to observe, that the system 
of the balance of power is cither merely the substitute for a 
higher principle, where the latter is no longer susceptible of 
application, or, in those cases where the latter hath really 
force, the system of the balance of power must be considered 
a mere supplement — a subordir^te auxiliary for the settle- 
ment of incidental questions. But, with the great revolution 
which closed the eighteenth century there commenced an 
epoch of intellectual ns well as political barbarism and deso- 
lation, to which the mere negative prirfeiple of an equilibrium 
of power, however it might be adequate to the ordinary re- 
lations of civilised states, Avas no longer applicable; for now 
a higher principle of moral and social reparation was needed. 
In no department of human activity can the positive poM'er 
of evil be overcome by a mere negative principle of resist- 
ance, but solely by a principle of a homogeneous though 
loftier nature — a divipe power acting within the same circle. 
A mighty religious war, which has shaken all mor^ existence 
to its centre, and convulsed it in all its depths, can be com- 
pletely terminated only by a true religious peace. But such 
a peace depends on the moral force of principle, and not on 
the exact measurement of any physical equilibrium. As 
during the late frightful revolution the political relations of 
every state have been changed, and the w'holc balance of 
power in Europe been disturbed, no force can now easily 
alter or replace what has thus been established. Of this 
England herself may afford us an example. Certainly that 
great country in Southern Asia — the richest of all the 
countries in the world — and which Great Britain has an- 
nexed to her sway by means of a navy thai gives her the 
empire of the seas, and whose population Ave or six times 
exceeds that of the Doean-queen, and equaLi in numbers the 
beat half of Europe, has brought an accession of strength to 
Englsnd which cannot possibly be measured, judged, or 
condemned according to the old nsrrow roles of the system 
of the balance of power ; since so many vast and important 
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results have accrued, and in all probability will yei accrue, 
to Europe and India herself from Hhis most sjngular, and, 
in the history of the world, quite unprecedented connexion ; 
and since, in other respects, not only the internal administra- 
tion of Hindostan, but the entire conduct of the English in 
those transactions, has been at once so wise and glorious. 
As the 6hallo\2 superficial notion of illuminism, which, during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, was considered 
the all-ruling principle and highest object of all science and 
speculation, is no longer adequate to the present views of 
philosophy; in like manner the system of the balance of 
power has ceftsed to be any longer applicable to the state of 
Europe in the late general warfare, or to that state of things 
which it has given rise to ; and it is not from this system we 
can expect the fina^ settlement and adjustment of things, 
and the solution of the Gordian knot — the great enigma of 
the world in our times. 

After the system of the biilance of power, the next leading 
and characteristic principle in the history of the eighteenth 
eenlury is the notion of illuminism, which exercised on the 
internal civilisation of all European nations the same influ- 
ence which the former system exerted on their external re- 
lations. people are so accustomed to confound the prin- 
ciple of CTilightenment with the abuse and false application 
made of it during the last century^ that in order to represent 
this great epoch in bH its historical bearings, I shall endea- 
vour to shew that, to an impartial judge and observer, it 
offers many and diverse points for consideration ; for we 
must remember that there was a true enlightenment by the 
side of a false one, and that enlightenment was not every- 
where of a negative character, precipitate in its progress, 
and destructive in its effects. In its first obscure beginnings 
it had a solid, irreproachable, and very beneficial character 
and tendency. During the public c^amities and general 
anarchy of the seventeenth century, the natural sciences in 
all their various branches made silent but very extraordinary 
progres ; and numberless were the advantages of these new 
discoveries to all the useful arts and scienco, especially in 
those commercial and maritime states where such knowMge 
was moitly needed. A bold enterprising genius,* heir to 
• Peter the Great. 
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the most splendid throne in the north, had, as an apprenticp 
and artisan^ appropriate on the spot all these advantages of 
modern civilisation, and turned them to full account in navi- 
gation, in the various mechanic arts, in the foundation of 
cities, and in the general civilisation of his subjects; and 
thus he became the founder of the present greatness oT 
Russia — a greatness which is built on a species of enlighten- 
ment, that so far from being of a futile and rLh nature, and 
of a destructive tendency, ha^ exerted a gradual but benefi- 
cial influence over the whole extent of an empire which 
stretches far into two continents of the globe. It was only 
by that true and genuine improvement and civilisation which 
commenced under Peter the Great that Russia acquired the 
knowledge and mastery of Imt own resources, and thus rose 
to n high and permanent grade in the ^cale of nations. 

The separation of the Russian church from the authority 
of the Greek patriarch, who had now fallen under Turkish 
dependence, app(‘ared a necessary condition for opening a 
door in Russia to the moral and intellectual civilisation of 
Europe; nor when wc consider that such a step was but the 
continuation of an original schism, can we deem it a subject 
of blao^e. It does no^ appear, however, that the system of a 
national churchy which has sprung out of this sepjntion, has 
been here as much abused as in the Anglican chlRh, or in 
that system of antipapal opposition nearly akin to it add^ted 
in one or more Catholic countries of Europe. The very 
system, however, of an exclusively national religion must 
ever be an object of the greatest solicitude ; for it is but too 
easily susceptible of an cxtensioii most fatal to Christian 
government, which nothing so much impairs and undermines 
os any leaning to the Mahometan confusion of spiritual and 
temporal power in the hands of the same person. 

Men have often blamed that harsh junction of oppmsites 
obeervablo in the sudden mid artihcinl civilisation of Russia ; 
that Is to say, the contrast ^vhicli there exists between the 
highest intellectual luxury, and the most exquisite and 
fashionable refliicment in thought and manners among the 
higher classes, at the court and in the capital, and the very 
low grade of civilisation, the state of utter or at least semi- 
barbarism, to which so large a portion of the population are 
reduced. Dot no vt‘r_\ prejudicial eflecis have resulted to 
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society in Russia from this conjunction of elements, and From 
the obstacles which so many vast masses have opposi^d to the 
])rogress of civilisation ; and even that hurry and precipitancy 
in the career of enlightenment, which was the great Fault oF 
almost all other European countries, was by this means 
avoided, or rather prevented by the very nature oF things. The 
only thing hereto be apprehended and guarded against was 
this, that in copying the civilisation oF Europe, Russia should 
not introduce along with it those negative and destructive 
principles — those maxims oF liberalism and irreligion, which 
were almost exclusively prevalent in European literature and 
‘'cience during the eighteenth century ; in a word, that Pro- 
testantism (in the wide and comprehensive signification of 
that term) should not^ecome too predominant in the public 
mind. 

The first groundwork oF the modern civilisation oF Russia, 
as laid down by Peter the Great, was oF a thoroughly prac- 
tical nature, directed in part to objects oF commercial utility, 
iiFier the manner oF the Dutch and English. The moral 
I orruption occasioned by the French philosophy introdurcfl 
under Catherii}^ 11. was confined to a small circle; and in 
the cour^L oF succeeding limes, this philosophy came to be 
ronsideit^w an exotic element oF destruction, which, so Far 
from being aderjuate to llic exigencies oF the age, struck at 
the very root oF society. In a more recent period, liberal 
and revolutionary theories oF government, copied From 
constitutional countries, may at most have led to a criminal 
enterprise; but have not exercised any the least permanent 
influence on the bulk oF the nation. Dut the great and eosen- 
tial point For this European and Asiatic Empire, — the seat of 
a progn ssivc cnlightenmenL, — aa w ellos For the rest oF Europe, 

still this — that this enlightenment, which is the basis on 
whicli this empire is Founded, should never Lake an irreligious 
course, but should ever maintain a decidedly religious cha- 
metcr. And in this respect more than any oilier, agenerouj 
monarch* who became great in the school of adversity, must 
be considered as the second Founder oF Russian grealnea^ 
because he has stamped on this empire a strong, permaoent 
religious impress. 1 do not allude here of course to toy 
fanatic measure of coercion, but to the moral influence of re- 

” The Ute Emperor Alexander. 
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ligion — to its firm eBtablishment eis the geoeral principle of 
European gpvernment ill the present times. 

The principle of illuminism, when properly conceived, has 
nothing at all reprehensible in itself, or at variance with the 
Christian religion. In the same way that Christianity, if not 
only its dogmas were developed, but its general influence 
extended, and made triumphant in the world, would soon 
supplant the existing human, reformation, and be the true, 
the divine reformation of mankind, of the world, and even of 
the visible creation ; so it is itself the true illumination, 
whereof Holy Writ speaketh : it is that light of eternal light, 
which was in the beginning, and which was the life of men, 
(os the words from the mouth of eternal Truth declare,) and 
in which men are once more to And ^heir life. But to de- 
scend from this lofty idea into the world of historical expe- 
rience, we should carefully distinguish between a true,' lasting, 
and vivifying illumination, and a false, mimic, and illusive 
species of enlightenment One 'thing is the warm, genial 
light of the sun returning to the new-born spring, or the fresh 
glow of morning after the lengthened night — and another the 
transient glimmer of a bonfire, which after exciting a false 
alarm, sinks rapidly again into darkness. One thi^ is the 
solitary midnight lamp of silent meditation — and t^Bber the 
lightning which flashes athwart the gloomy heavens^ or the 
dark lantern of the murderer stealing his way along in the 
night, or the torchlight in the robbers’ 'cave, where the spoil 
is divided, and new misdeeds are concerted. 

For all these various signiflcalions of true and false illumi- 
nation, the eighteenth century in its real or pretended 
enlightenment may furnish us with historical proofs. Thus 
without misapprehending or disowning that true and divine 
light visible even in the progress of science^ or without reject- 
ing or contracting in too narrow bounds the salutary and 
necessary light of human reason, still we must be careful to 
distinguish from the former the light which is illusive or 
changeablcs u well as that which is spurious, and counter- 
feited by the powers of darkness. 

In this oonsiats the sign of a false enlightenment — if not 
merely in its origin, and in its outward effects, but in its own 
nature as well as nndevisUog course, it retains a negatiTe 
character, and is therefore hollow and auperflcisL But any 
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system which is origmally destitute of a firm and solid foun- 
(htion may easily be driven into an Irregular aii|^ devious, 
and ultimately into a most fatal, course. This is, in short, Che 
essential distinction observable in the progress of a genuine 
and a spurious species of enlightenmenL This illuminism 
exercised so general an influence in the eighteenth century 
un church and s^^te, on science and on social life, on the re- 
lations of policy and the course of public events, that even 
Spain and the Papal territories' were not exempt from its 
ififluence — an influence which was perceptible, on the one 
hand, in many useful reforms in the internal administration 
of those states — and on the other hand, in the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, which first commenced by Portugal and 
Sjiain, and to which ^e jealousy of other religious orders 
liad contributed. But Aie whole transaction must be ascribed 
to a destr^ictive party of illuminati, that had secretly grown 
up in those countries, and now expanded to public view, and 
appeared in full power. Tu such a party those religious 
orders which had fallen into a state of real degeneracy, inac- 
tivity, and ignorance, so far from being objects of hatred, 
were exceedingly welcome for the promotion of their secret 
views. But not so an order which wa^ distinguished for its 
zeal and aAvity, its devotion to interests of the church, 
its sciefiti^? acquirements, and knowledge of the world. A 
critical inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the several 
charges and accusations against the Jesuits must be reserved 
to a special history of those countries 1 have named, or to a 
particular history of the order. But their expulsion is here 
mentioned, as it is a very characteristic circumstance in the 
history of that age of pretended illumination. It may be 
gener^ly thought that the determiuation which Pope Ganga- 
nelli at last came to for the suppression of the order was 
extorted from him by the overruling influence of the secular 
powers. But if such a supposition be really admissible, it is 
evident, on the other hand, that the restoration of the order 
was effected by the virtuous Pontiff who ruled the church ia 
the late period of oppreasion, at the very moment when the 
iron yoke of military despotism weight heaviest oo the 
nations of Europe. 

The tine progress of Christian enlightennieDt in the pur> « 
inita of phiioaophy and scieooe 1 shall hare occasion to 
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mention afterwards. The principle of toleration, which was 
solidly estalilished ^by the German treaty of religious peace, 
became an essential elemeiu of social illumination. By de- 
grees this principle was admitted throughout almost all 
Europe — yet we must observe that its adoption cannot be 
determined by one uniform invariable rule in all countries, 
but that local circumstances, respecting wl^ch it is often 
difficult for the distant observer to come to a right judgment, 
must and ought to produce numerous modifications in the 
application of the principle. That wide toleration which in 
Holland and North America has for a long time incorporated 
into the state a multitude of petty sects, would not be prac- 
ticable or expedient in other countries. The religious liberty 
which in the Russian Empire is extended even to Mahome- 
tans, and to certain tribes of Buddhists and Pagans, would 
not ^pply to the circumstances of most other civilised coun- 
tries. There are in the deep-rooted habits of nations, and in 
the constitution of individual states, very peculiar, and often 
apparently singular, circumstances and combinatious, which 
no man should judge of hastily, and according to abstract 
principles, until he has obtained a close, accurate, and deep 
insight into the historical ^pdition and situation of a country. 
Thus while England is iifllKrant in her constitutiA at home, 
she gives the fullest latitude hi Canada to the Nonh Ameri- 
can principle of religious freedom ; and the whole British 
Empire in India is founded on tolemdon — that is to say, on 
the principle of governing the Indians according to their own 
laws, manners, customs, and opinions. By this policy the 
English have become almost complete masters of this great 
and fertile country ; and their enlightened rule forma a strong 
conlrut to the earlier tyranny of the Mahometans, who hold 
the Indian idolatry in the utmost abhorrence; although that 
idolatry, amid a chaos of errors and fables, contains many 
better and higher vestiges of ancient truth than the mere 
negative and fanatic superstilion of MahomeL Even the 
Frenoh, When they had a firm footing in India, committed 
a capital fault in forming alliances more with the Maho- 
raaUns than with the native Indian powers. 

Il|^ Europe, Norway alone, among the Protestant states, 
lias maintained down to our times laws of severe excluMon 
against every religion differing from the established one — an 
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exclusion which extends as well to Jews as to Catholics; 
while Spain and Portugal only,^ aniong Catholic countries, 
offer an example of similar intolerance. To abolish suddenly, 
without urgent and overpowering reasons, or some new histo- 
rical emergency, laws which have thus grown out of the 
general circumstances of a country, which have existed For 
ages, and have^takcn deep root in the manners and habits of 
life, provokes suspicion, and m^ay occasion danger. But we 
must not suppose that a severe and exclusive system of 
legislation, like that existing in Spain, can always counteract 
the occult and far more dangerous opposition of secret sects 
and societies. This might be proved, or rendered probable, 
by many facts in the history of those countries during the 
eighteenth century. Jn Italy this rigid and exclusive legis- 
lation was never carried to the same unqualified extent. 
Intolerance there never extended to the Jews, nor to the 
Greek schismatics, and in recent times it does not, as 
formerly, affect the Protesiants, In Germany, toleration 
was legally established by the treaty of Westphalia, and 
there the cause of toleration stood in no need of the modern 
principle of illuminism — tire all-stirring and animating prin- 
ciple of the eighteenth century. JButjhere illuminism in its 
first neg^ve period was direc6ra against prejudices and 
abuses of another kind. In certain Protestant countries in 
the north of Germany, tliis period of illumination date# from 
the abolition of trials for witchcraft. And against so modest 
a beginning not the slightest objection could be urged ; for 
in general the criminal law' which the later and already 
degenerate middle age bequeathed to modern limes afforded 
ample scope for amelioration, and contained many barbarous 
edicts that deserved to be abolished. The use of torture, 
and of unchristian and excruciating modes of execution, were 
next the objects of reform. The total abolition of capital 
punishment, which this legal reform soon aimed at in its 
ulterior progress, the experience of mankind has not yet 
found to be either possible or practicable. Who will be 
disposed to deny that the many abuses which were now 
corrected, and the many vulgar prejudices which were re- 
futed or done away with, were, especially at the outieik in a 
great measure such as were truly deserving of that Dame, 
and that very many of those refonns were useful and neces- 

2 a 
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sarF, just and wholesome? It appears^ however, sometimes, 
that barbarous abuses tfius hastily and precipitately removed 
soon re-appear under other forms and denominations. This 
may easily be the case, where those useful and necessary 
reforms are confined to the outward surface, and do not 
penetrate to the roots and internal essence of things. It is 
worthy of remark, that in the absence of soUd and positive 
principles, the mere removal of abuses — a mere negative 
course of conduct — will never alone attain the desired end, 
nor is it in itself always safe and certain. Soon a rash and 
passionate precipitancy will be apparent in the conduct of 
affairs — the standard and real term of our exertions will be 
lost sight of, and things will fall into a ruinous course ; and 
such is the character of that period pf transition from the 
age of illuminism to the time of the French Revolution. 
Was there a single object, not only in the questions relating 
to humanity, but in the whole department of public life and 
general belief, in religion and in* government, which was not 
soon regarded as a prejudice or an abuse? 

' In Germany, when the Empress Maria Theresa ascended 
the imperial throne, the long-established peace of the empire, 
which it had once coi^t sqch efforts to secure and preserve, 
appeared to the new school of philosophy a ridiculous p^re- 
judice of unenlightened pedantic burghers of state, nut 
fifty years afterwards, during the atheistic and revolutionary 
p^priod of the French philosophy, imihediately prior to the 
French Revolution, as well as at its commencement, Chris- 
tianity, and in fact all religion, was considered as a mere 
prejudice of the infancy of the human mind, totally destitute 
of foundation in truth, and no longer adapted to the spiri^of 
the age ; monarchy and the whole civilisation of modern 
Europe B8 abuses no longer to be tolerated. It was only 
when men had reached this extreme term of their boasted 
enlightenment that a re-action took place. But prior to 
this, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and in 
the ten years immediately subsequent, the spirit of the age 
bore all before it in its irreeistible progreae. As in ancient 
times monarobs had competed for the title of Most Christian 
or Most Catholic, so now the potentates pre-eminent for 
power ind understanding were flattered by the title of enlight- 
ened, It is not without a great shock to our feelings we 
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coDtemplate the'close intimacy which subsisted between a 
monarch grown grey in the toils of \MQr and the cares of state, 
a powerful empress of a northern court, and fhe most de- 
praved champions of French infidelity. With respect to the 
third of those eminent potentates of the age of illuminism, 
Joseph II., it has never been denied by those most competent 
to form a correct opinion on this subject, that among the 
various measufts and regulations passed in the short reign of 
that active emperor, although *some are not entitled to the 
same praise, yet many were really adapted to the eyigencies 
of the age, and have been attended with the most beneficial 
consequences to industry and to intellectual cultivation. But 
the serious turn which things afterwards took, the universal 
convulsion, and remodelling of the world, have long fully 
demonstrated that no^one or two only, but many of the most 
active and enlightened sovereigns of that age yielded far too 
much to the prevailing principles of the time, and followed 
too readily the spirit of iha^ age in its wild, rapid, and all- 
destructive career. 

To the many elements of internal ferment already existing 
in France, the imitation of English manners under the regent, 
which was soon succeeded by an imitation of English litera- 
ture and philosophy, added a source of equal danger. I'or to 
maintain within certain prescribed limits this English philo- 
sophy that reduces everything to the experience of sensation, 
the French wanted that sense of equilibrium innate in the 
English, and which their constitution had rendered almost 
instinctive to them ; and by means of which in philosophy, 
aj in their internal government, and in their relations uith 
foreign states, they can keep within bounds; and with them 
a philosophy, however unspiritual and ungodly, does not so 
rapidly rush into a headlong and destructive course ns it did 
in France and in Europe during the atheistical and revolu- 
tionary period of literature and science ; for the deadly iiiflu- 
enpe of this spirit was not confined to France — the land of 
its birth — but spread over every country. This is the im- 
portant and pwenlial distinction between the phili>t^ophy of 
Locke or of Hume, for example, which I before designated 
■a the proteatantism of philosophy, in opposition to the 
thoroughly revolationary philosophy of French atheism — for 
though the former, by iU opposition to ail spiritual ideas, if of 
2a2 
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a negalive characteri yet most of its partisans and champions 
contrive to make some lort of capitulation with divine faith, 
and to preierve a kind of belief in moral feeling. The 
French philosophy was, in fact, a new pagan idolatry of 
nature, and even the most splendid discoveries of natural 
science, which might and ought to have pointed to a higher 
principle, were not contemplated in their true spirit, nor 
employed to proper advantage, but were "fven made the 
instruments of a fanatic hostility towards the Deity. Even 
among the comparatively better natural philosophers of 
France, materialism was too generally the basis of their 
science, and a sensual enthusiasm for nature too much the 
prevailing tone of their writings. 

The more brilliant the talents which led the way in this 
new impious and revolutionary career KT the European mind, 
the more generally pernicious was the result. Such was the 
case with that scoffbr whose genius could adapt itself to all 
the forms, moods, and styles of tjie old French literature, and 
who wielding, as he did, with so masterly a hand the weapon 
of a lawlees wit, directed it without intermission during his 
whole life against everything holy and venerable, of what 
nature and kind soever. As those errors are the most 
dangerous which, as containing a portion of truth, carry 
with them a greater power of conviction ; so Rousseau has 
perhaps exercised a more fatal influence than that other spirit, 
who with his mockery polluted all things. We cannot pre- 
cisely term him unchristian — at least, such an epithet cannot 
be applied to him in the same unqualifled and universal 
extent; and when compared with the Atomical philosophy 
and the Atheistical idolatry of nature, his fanatic worship of 
nature will be found of a more spiritual cast. The great 
eloquence of this man entitles him perhaps as clearly to the 
first rank among the orators of his nation during the 
eighteenth century, as Dossuet with very difl'erent religious 
principles holds in his own age. Eloquence less powerful 
than Rousseau's could not well have sufficed to draw his age 
Into an admiration for that savage equality which he preach^ 
up— to have excited its enthusiasm for the state of the Cari- 
bees and the Iroquois, which, looking back with regret to 
man's original happineas in the pure freedom of nature, he 
represent^ as his proper destiny, utterly marred as he was 
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by European civilisation. This was pot a mere idle freak of 
imaf^inationj such as any False enchantment of roaiance might 
display — but Rousseau endeavoured to demonstrate, with all 
the rigid deductions of mathematical proof, the happy equality 
of the savage state ; and, with the most earnest conviction and 
blind fanaticism, his system was applied to the actual relations 
of life. The i%iult was that period of godless freedom — 
freedom separated from God and from every divine principle, 
whether of conduct or belief, and which, as usual, was soon 
succeeded by the false unity of a crushing despotism, equally 
hostile to every heavenly and exalted motive of human action. 
But such has been the frightfully accelerated march of events 
in these latter times, that the former stages of the revolu- 
tionary course in ancient Rome — the attempt of the elder 
Brutus — the establishment of a republic — the wars with the 
rival Carthage — the rapid career of military conquests — and 
the transition to despotism, down to Tiberius or Dioclesian — 
have been here traversed in *tiip short period of scarcely one 
generation. It would be unjust always to term this the 
FrcMich Revolution, or to consider it exclusively aj such ; it 
was a general political malady — an universal epidemic of the 
age. In Holland and Belgiunj a revolution had previously 
broken out — the Polish Revolution occurred about the same 
time; but though the Belgian, and more particularly the 
Polish Revolutions, were of a totally different character from 
the French, they still presented to the turbulent spirit of the 
age one example more of political commotion. But North 
America had been to France and the rest of Europe the real 
school and nursery of all these revolutionary principles. Natu- 
ral contagion, or wilful propagation, spread this disorder over 
many other countries; but France continued to be the centre 
and general focus of revolution. 

Even when the whole power of the revolution had been 
concentrated in the person of a single man, its general march 
was not materially changed. With respect to foreign states 
and countries, the French Revolution produced a protracted 
religious war of twenty-one years ; for it was such not only 
from its origin, but from its revolutionary and destructive 
character, and from its fanatic opposition to everything 
holy. There was a fixed principle at the bottom of this 
modom Paganism. It was politif^ idolatry — and it matters 
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little what may be the ^immediate object of this idolatry — 
what the idol of the day, whether a republic aod the goddess 
of reason — grande nation — or the lust of conquest and the 
glory of arms. It is still the same demon of political de- 
struction— the same anti-christian spirit of government, which 
wishes to mislead the age, and control the world. The great 
religious war, which haa desolated all Europe can be finally 
terminated only by a new and general religious peace; but 
the great gulf of perdition to our age is that political 
idolatry, whatever shape it may assume — whatever name it 
may bear. Until that idolatry be abolished, until that abyss 
of ruin be closed up, the house of the Lonl, where peace and 
righteousness embrace each other, can never be founded on a 
renovated earth. ^ 


AlID OF UCTURB XVIL 
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LECTURE XVllL 

On the r meral Spirit of the Age, and on the Universal Regeneration of 
Society. 

“ I come soon, and will renew all thinga." 

Thebe arf?, in the history of the pighieenth century, many 
phenomnia which occurred so suddenly, so instantaneously, 
so contrary to all ex][^tation, that although on deeper con- 
sideration we may discover their efHcient causes in the past, 
in the natural state of things, and in the general situation of 
the world, yet are there many circumstances which prove 
that there was a deliberate, though secret, preparation of 
events, as, indeed, in many instances has been actually de- 
monstrated. I must now say a few words on this secret and 
mysterious branch of illuminism, and on the progress it made 
during the period of its sway, in order \o complete the sketch 
of that period, and to shew the influence of this principle, 
both in regard to the origin and general spirit of the revolu- 
tion (which in its' fanaticism believed itself a regeneration of 
the world), and in regard to the true restoration of society 
founded on the basis of Christian justice. But there is this 
peculiar circumstance in this historical inquiry, that those 
who as eye-witnesses could best speak from their personal 
experience, cannot always be considered the most credible 
▼ouchm ; for we never know, or can know, what their par- 
ticular views and interests may lead them to say or concEdl, 
to suppress wholly or in parL However, it has so happened, 
that, in the uoiversal convulsion and overthrow of society, 
many things have come to light on this mysterious and 
fceric clue in modem history — things which when combined 
together furnish us with a not incorrect, and a tolerably 
complete, idea of ibis mighty element of the Revolution, and 
of illominism both - true and false, which has exercised so 
mrideBt and xarioiis an inflaenee on the world. And it ia 
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only on such historical grounds (which are quite sufficient 
for our purpose, and ca/i alone be made the matter of consi- 
deration h^e), I am at all competent to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject, or, as 1 should rather say, to give an 
account of this event; and it is from historical sources, re- 
ferences, and facts alone, that the following 'sketch lias been 
taken. 

As to the origin of this esoteric influence, th^mpartial histo- 
rical inquirer cannot doubt (whatever motives or views some 
may have to deny the fact, or throw doubt on its authcnticit ) 
that the order of Templars was the channel by which mis 
society in its ancient and long-preserved form was introduw 
into the WesL Tlie religious Masonic symbols may be ac- 
counted for by the Solomonian traditions connected with the 
very foundation of the order of Templars; and indeed the 
occasion of these symbols may be traced in other passages of 
Holy Writ, and in other parts of sacred history, and they 
may very well admit of a Christian interpretation. Traces 
of these symbols may be found in the monuments of the old 
German architecture of the middle age. Any secret spiritual 
association, however, difl'used at once among Christians and 
Mahometans, cannot be of a very Christian nature, nor long 
continue so. Nay, the very idea of an esoteric society for 
the propagation of any secret doctrines is not compatible 
with the very principle of Christianity itself; for Christianity 
ia a divine mystery, which, according jto the intention of its 
divine Founder, lies open to all, and is daily exposed on 
every altar. For this reason, in a Revelation imparted to all 
alike, there can be no secrecy, as in the Pagan mysteries, 
where, by the side of the popular mythology and the public 
religion of the state, certain esoteric doctrines were incul- 
cated to the initiated only. This would be to constitute a 
church within a church — a measure to be as little tolerated 
or justified as an imperium in imperto ; and in an age where 
worldly interests and public or secret views of policy have 
far greater ascendancy than religious opinions or senliments, 
such a secret parasitical church would unquestionably, ae 
experience haa already proved, be very soon transformed into 
a secret directory for political changes and revolutions. That 
in this society the unchristian principles of a negative lUu- 
miniam, veiled as they often were in sentiments of unlvenal 
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philanthropy', were of a dale tolerably modern, all historical 
analogies would lead us to suppose. *00 the other hand, the 
Christian opinions which survived in this ordef .(though in 
our times, amid the innumerable factions which have agi- 
tated this society by their contests, the adherents to Christian 
principles form a small minority of its members) — the Christian 
opinions surviving in this order partook, conformably to the 
historical origifr I have assigned, more of an oriental and 
' Tfir tic character. The great, hr at least not inconsiderable, 
jiifl which this society exercises in politics, we may 

'ijcov in those revolutions which, after having convulsed 
our nii'irter of the globe, have rolled onwards to the new 
w ;rKl, where the two principal revolutionary factions in one 
of those South American states, whose troubles are not yet 
terminated, are callecMhe Scots and the Yorkists, from the 
two parties which divide the English Masonic lodges. Who 
does nof know, or who does not remember, that the ruler of 
the world in the period just passed made use of this vehicle 
in all the countries he conquered, to delude and deceive the 
nations with false hopes ? And on tliis account he was styled 
by his partisans the man of his age, and, in fact, he was a 
slave to the spirit of his age. A socip|y from whose bosom, 
as from the secret laboratory of Revolution, the llluminia, 
the Jacobins, and the Carbonari have successively pro- 
ceeded, cannot possibly be termed, or be in fact, very benefi- 
cial to mankind, pulit|/:ally sound, or truly Christian in its 
views and tendency. Still 1 must here observe, that it has 
-^en che fate of the oldest of all secret societies, that its ve- 
i.^Toble forms, which are known to all the initiated, should 
. i VQ as a cloak to every new conspiracy. In the next place, 
we must not forget that this order itself appears to split 
and divided into a multitude of different sects and factions ; 
and that on this account we must not suppose that all those 
fearful aberrations and wild excesses of impiety, all those 
openly destructive or secretly undermining principles of re- 
volution, were universally approved of by this society. On 
the contrary, such a supposition would be utterly false, or at 
least very exaggerated. The mere notice of all the highly 
estimable characters, mistaken but on this points of most 
distingnished and illustrious personages in the eighteenth 
century, members of this association — would suffice to snDal, 
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or at least materially modify, this sweeping censure. From 
many indications, we may consider it certain, or at least ex- 
tremely proflable, that in no country did this esoteric society 
so well harmonise with the state and the whole established 
order of things as in that country where all the conflicting 
elements of morals and society are brought into a sort of 
strange and artificial equipoise — 1 mean, England. If now 
we turn our view to the continent of Eurdpe, and even to 
those countries which were Ihe chief theatre of the revolu- 
tion, we shall see that there, among many other factions, a 
Christian party had sprung up in this society — a party 
which, though it formed a very small minority in point of 
numbers, possessed, by its profounder doctrines and the in- 
teresting fragments of ancient tradition it had preserved, a 
great moral ascendancy ; and this, mafl'y historical facts, and 
many written documents, which have since obtained publi- 
city, place beyond the shadow of a doubt. Instead of bring- 
ing forward the names of some Qerman writers less generally 
known, 1 prefer to allege, in confirmation of what 1 have 
said, the example of a French writer, who well denotes the 
internal and more hidden character of the revolution. The 
Christian theosophist,^ St. Marlin, who was a disciple of this 
school, stands in his age quite apart from the other organs of 
the then prevailing atheistical philosophy. He was, however, 
a most- decided revolutionist (but a disinterested fanatic, 
guided entirely in his conduct by high and moral motives), 
from his utter contempt and abhorrence for the whole moral 
and political system of Europe, as it then stood — a contempt 
in which, if we cannot entirely agree with him, we caunot in 
many instances withhold from him at least a sort of negative 
approbation ; and, secondly, he was a revolutionbt by his 
enthusiastic hope of a complete Christian regeneralion of 
society, conceived indeed according to his own views, or the 
▼lews of his party. Among the French writers of the resto- 
ration, none have so thoroughly understood this remarkable 
philosopher, and so well known how to appreciate him in all 
the depths of his errors, as well as in the many exoelleiU 
things which his writings contain, and to apply to him the 
ueoessary correGlions, as Count Maistre. 

J This secret due in the hisiory of the revoluCkin must not 
TO overlooked, if we would wish to form a duo mtimahi of 
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its character; For it greatly coDtributed to the illusion of 
many by no means ill-intentioned •persons, who mlw, or 
wished to see, in the revolution but the ineviEable, neces- 
sary, though in its origin harsh and severe, regeneration of 
Christian states and nations, then so widely gone off From 
their original destination. This illusive notion oF a false re- 
storation of society was particularly prevalent during tho 
imperial sway 9r that extraordinary man, whose true biogra- 
phy — I mean, the high mni*al law of his destiny, or the theo- 
logical key to his life — seems still to exceed the critical 
powers of our age. Seven years were allotted him for the 
growth of his power — for fourteen years the world was de- 
livered over into his hands; and seven years were left him 
for snlilary reflection, the first of which he misemployed in 
embroiling the worla%new. On the use he made of the ex- 
traordinary power that had been imparted to him — of that 
formidable dominion which had fallen to his lot, history has 
long pronounced her senten/?e. Never is such power per- 
mitted but in the period of, and with a view to, some 
awful rerkoning, and a still more fearful probation of mam- 
kind. But if his restoration — that is to say, tho restoration 
which his infatuated partisans attribul^d to him — was moat 
certainly a false one, the question naturally occurs, whether 
the restoration attempted by his successors has been perfectly 
sound, or at least quite complete ; and what may be the de- 
fects in the new system, and how they may be supplied ? 

A mere treaty of territorial arrangements could not and 
can never constitute a great religious and internalional paci- 
fication for the whole of Europe. The re-establishment of 
subverted thrones — the restoration of exiled sovereigns and 
dynasties, will not in themselves have any security nor per- 
manence, unless based on moral principles and maxims. 
After the severe unexpected lesson again inflicted on Euiope, 
religion was at last made the basis of European policy; and 
we must not make it a matier of reproach that this principle 
still retained so indefinite a character; for this was necBiniy 
at the beginning at leasL in order to remove any miscoocep- 
tioD, or any ponible suspicion ofintereBled views. And not 
only doth the stability and future existence of the whole 
Christian and civilised world depend on this bond of religip 
ous courederaoj—wbich we can only hope may be ever MM 
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and more firmly knit — but every great power in particular is 
more especially called upon to take a part therein. That the 
moral strength and stability of the Russian empire mainly 
depends on religion — that every departure from its sacred 
spirit must have the most fatal effects on its whole system, 
has already been declared by her late monarch, distinguished 
alike in adverse and in prosperous fortune, an axiom of state- 
policy, and can scarcely ever be again for^tten. But in 
that country, where the elenients of Protestantism (to use 
that word in its most comprehensive signification) obtained 
such weight in the outset of its literary refinement, and are 
80 incorporated with the whole political system of the state, 
the toleration extended to every form of worship should not 
be withheld from that church, Avhich is the mother-church of 
the rest of Europe, and of Poland inmusively nor should 
the religious liberty of individuals be in that respect at all 
restricted. 

- It is equally evident that in tljat country of Europe where 
monarchy has been restored, the restoration of religion must 
go hand in hand with that of monarchy, and that the latter 
would lose all security were the former removed. In the 
pacific monarchy, j* unchangeably attached as she is to her 
ancient principles, religion has ever been, more than any 
other principle, the recognised basis of her existence. As to 
the fifthj Germanico-European monarchy recently created, 
the solid maintenance of religion is tlue only means to allay 
the i^isquiet incident to such a slate, and to secure its future 
existence. Any act of even indirect hostility towards the 
Catholic body — one half of the nation§ — any infringement 
on the liberty of individuals in that sacred concetu — a liberty 
which must be guaranteed not only by the letter of the law, 
but by real, effective, and practical measures — would not 
only be in utter opposition to those religious principles, 
rapidly spreading as they are in all Europe, and particularly 
in Germany, but would violate and render insecure the great 
fundamental and long- established principle of tolerationt ae 

* What a mdsnoholj foreboding U contained in thoe wotds I — TVww. 

f Amtria. X Pnmia. 

I Soblegel here oonyeyB an indirect cenanie on Qte Fmaiian goveni- 
Saent, for some acts of an intolerant nature towanfo Its Catbolie s^|e^ 
— IVnf. 
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has hitherto been acknowledged. It is only' in England 
that Anglicanism has raised her doubts as to the utility of a 
religious fraternity among the Christian states an& nations — 
doubts which are connected with the still exclusively Protes- 
tant character of the English constitution, and which on 
many occasions may lead England to a sort of schismatical 
rupture with the rest of Europe. On several occasions we 
must contemplalfe with regret how that mighty England, in 
the eighteenth century so brilliant and so powerful by the 
sway she exerted over the whole European mind, no longer 
seems to feel herself at home in the nineteenth century, nor 
to know where to find her place in the new order of things. 

But as respects Europe at large, the maxims and principles 
of liberalism are only a partial return to the revolution — 
they can have no othef tendency but to revolution. Libe- 
ralism w^l never obtain a majority among the well-thinking 
persons of any of the European states, except by some gross 
error — some singular degeneracy in that party, which really 
does not constitute a party, and ought not to be called such 
— I mean, the men who in politics are attached to monarchy, 
and in religion to Christianity. 

The mere principle of a mechanical balance of power to 
serve as a negative check on overgrown dominion — a system 
which emanated from England, and was in the eighteenth 
century universally received — has ceased to be applicable or 
to be of service to the existing state of things in Europe; for 
all the remedies which it can offer tend only to aggravate the 
evil when it has once occurred. In religion alone are to 
be found the remedies and the safeguards, the emancipation 
and consolidfltion, of the whole civilised world, as well as of 
every particular state. The most imminent danger to our 
age, and the possible abuse of religion itself, are the excesses 
of the absolute. Great is the danger when, in a vindictive 
spirit of reaction, a revolutionary conduct is adopted by the 
party of legitimacy ; when passion itself is consecrated into a 
maxim of reason, and held up aa the only valid and just mode 
of proceeding ; and when the sacredness of religion itself is 
hawked about as some fashionable opinion ; as if the world- 
redeeming power of faith and truth consisted in the mere 
dead letter and in th6 recited formula. True life can spring 
only from the vivifying spirit of eternal truth. In loienee, 
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the absolute is the abyss which swallows up the living truth, 
and leaves behind only "the hollow idea and the dead formula. 
In thepolilfcal world, the absolute in conduct and speculation 
is that False spirit of time, opposed to all good and to the 
fulness of divine truth, which in a great measure rules the 
world, and may entirely rule it, and lead it for ever to its 
final ruin. As errors would not be dangerous or deceptive, 
and would have little effect, unless they cofftained a portion 
or appearance of truth, this' false spirit of time, which suc- 
cessively assumes all forms of destruction since it has aban- 
doned the path of eternal truth, consists in this: it withdraws 
particular facts from their historical connexion, and holds 
them up as the centre and term of a system, without any 
limitation, and without any regard to historical circumstances. 
The true foundation, and the right*term of things, in the 
history of society as in the lives^ of individuals, cannot be 
thus severed from their historical connexion and their place 
in the natural order of events, , In any speculation or enter- 
prise conducted by this passionate spirit of exaggeration, the 
living spirit must evaporate, and only the dead and deadening 
formula survive. What idols may successively be worship- 
ped by the changing ^irit of time, which easily bounds from 
one extreme to another, cannot be determined beforehand. 
It is even possible that for awhile eternal truth itself may be 
profaned and perverted to such an idol of the day — I mean, 
the counterfeit form of truth; for theepirit of time, however 
it may assume the garb, can never attain the inw3.rd essence 
and living energy of truth. Whatever may be the alternate 
idol, and the reigning object of its worship^ or of its passion- 
ate rhetoric, it still remains essentially the same — that is to 
Bay., the absolute, alike deadening to intellect and destructive 
to life. In science, the absolute is the idol of vain and 
empty systems, of dead and abstract reason. 

The Christian faith has the living God and his revelation 
for its object, and is itself that revelation ; hence every doc- 
trine taken from this source is something real and positive. 
The defence of truth against error will then only be attended 
with permanent success when the divine doctrine, in what- 
BFer department it may be, is represented with intellectual 
energy as a living principle, and at thh same time placed in 
itaiiiitoncal connexion with a due regard to every other hia- 
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torical reality. tIiib calm/historipal judgment nf things — 
this acute insight into subjects, whetifer they be real facts or 
iktellectual phenomena — is the invariable concomitant of 
truth, and the indispensable condition to the full knowledge 
of truth. This is the more so, indeed, as religion, which 
forms the basis of all truth and of all knowledge, naturally 
traces with attentive eye the mysterious clue of divine Pro- 
vidence and di^ie permission through the long labyrinth of 
human errors and human follies, be they of a practical or a 
speculative nature. Error, on the other hand, is always un- 
historical ; the spirit of time almost always passionate; and 
both consequently untrue. The conflict against error can- 
not be brought to a prompter and more successful issue than 
by separating, in eve^jy system of moral and speculative error, 
and according to the ^standard of divine truth, the absolute, 
which is^the basis of such systems, into its two component 
parts of truth and falsehood. For when we acknowledge 
and point out the truth to be found in those systems, there 
only remains error, whose inanity it requires little labour, 
little cost of talent or time, to expose and make evident to 
every eye. But in real life the struggle of parties often 
ceases to be purely intellectual — thegr physical energy is 
displayed in violent commotions ; and in proportion as all 
parties become absolute, so their struggle becomes one of 
violent and mutual destruction- — a circumstance which most 
fatally impedes the gieat work of religious regeneration — 
the mighty problem of our age, which, so far from being 
brought to a satisfactory termination, is not yet even solved. 
In this respect it js no doubt a critical fact, that in certain 
quarters of European life, nay, even in some entire countries, 
parties and governments shoulil be more and more carried 
away by the spirit of absoliuism. For this is not a question 
of names, and it is very evident that not those parties which 
are called, or call themselves, absolute, are the most so in 
reality ; since now, as in all periods of violent party struggles, 
a wthimsical mistake in names, a great disorder of ideais and 
a Babel corWusion of tongues, occur even in those languages 
otherwise distinguished lor their clearness and precision. 

Fixedness of principle, consistency in reaM)ning, firmness 
of charactei;, and thd severe dogmatic precision of faith, as 
these are the qualities which form the best test of man in 
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the intercourse of life, so they ou^ht by no* means to be con- 
founded with absolutism either in conduct or speculation; 
for all thes j qualities are very compatible with the calm his- 
torical judgment of things, and a conscientious regard for all 
historical circumstances. Among the French writers of re- 
cent times who have devoted themselves to the taslt*^ the 
religious regeneration of the public mind, no one possesses 
the above-named qualities in a higher or in^o remarkable a 
degree as Count Maistre; and yet of all the writers of this 
class he is the least open to the charge of promoting a pas- 
sionate spirit of reaction ; and in my own opinion he must be 
entirely acquitted of such an imputation. Some more rhe- 
torical defenders, however, of religion in France cannot cer- 
tainly be entirely absolved from the ch^ge of favouring this 
absolute and exaggerated spirit of reaaion ; and so they un- 
questionably, even more than their opponents, injure the 
cause which they wish to defend. But many imputations of 
this sort, which party spirit has alleged, are entirely without 
foundation ; as, when the opposition in the country I speak 
of extends to the government, and to all the different minis- 
tries since the restoration, the charge of political absolutism 
and of a spirit of reaction ; every one must clearly see lhat 
no cause has really been given for such imputations. And 
that in a country where the most hostile parties and all con- 
ceivable opinions are tolerated, a small number of Jesuits 
should partake of the general toleration, is a circumstance 
that can excite blame, jealousy, and hypocritical alarm only 
in the breasts of men animated by the unjust and vindictive 
spirit of faction. To the distant and impanial observer, the 
greatest and most imminent danger to France appears to be 
a relapse to revolution by means of liberalism.* 

The dogmatic decision and definiteness of Catholic faith 
on the one hand, and the firmly rooted private convictions of 
Protestantism on the other, are very compatible with an his- 
torical judgment of historical events. Difficult as this may 
appear to the absolute spirit of our age, it is this very^^is- 
torical impartiality which must prepare the way for the 
complete triumph of truth and the consummate glory «of 
Christianity. And it is in this consists the great distinction 

1 

a Thii wu ipoken eisctlj two years^ before the Frendi Revolution of 
July 1830.— ZVoiM. 
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between true tolA'ation aiAl the fatal indifferentism of our 
age and of the age immediately preceding. True toteration 
is founded on the humble and consequently religious princi* 
pie and firm hope, that while one leaves in quiet what has 
already an historical existence, God will conduct and arrange 
all things, and bring them to their appointed end. This is 
widely remote from that pretended equality of all religions, 
provided they Snculcate but a good morality — a system 
which strikes at the root of all religion, intolerance, on the 
other hand, is grounded in the proud, and therefore impious, 
opinion, that it can mould all things to what it fancies they 
ought to be, without any regard to the limits of human weak- 
ness; and without reflecting that what is put down by out- 
ward force not unfrequently grows up in secretin an altered 
though still more (fjngerous form. Of this truth it would 
not be difficult to adduce many historical proofs. 

In the absolute spirit of our age, and in the absolute cha- 
racter of its factions, there is a deep-rooted intellectual pride, 
which is not so much personal or individual, as social, for it 
refers to the historical destiny of mankind, and ojf, this a^e in 
particular. Actuated by this pride, a spirit exalted byjq| 0 ral 
energy, or invested with external power, fancies it can give a! 
real existence to that which can on]f be the work of God 
as from him alone proceed all those mighty and real regenera- 
tions of the world, among which Christianity — a revolution 
in the high and divii^e sense of the word — occupies the first 
place ; and in these plastic moments, every thiqgJs^ppjUll^^le 
that man can wish or deu'e td' liope, ifin what lie adds on his 
own part, he mars not much hi what the bounteous monarch 
of the universe, from the overflowings of his ineffable love, 
outpours upon his earth. For the jast^ three hundred, years 
this human pride has been at work — a pride that wishes to 
originate events, instead of huqibly awaiting them, and of 
resting contented with the place assigned to it among those 
events, and of making the best and most charitable use of 
tj^se circumstances which Providence has decreed. 

* What 1 said before with regard to the Reformation may 
equally applied to the principle and period of llluminism. 
The idea itself is perfectly blameless, and it is unfair to pro- 
nounce on it an indiscriminate censure, and to treat it as an 
unqualified abuse. It was indeed but a very small portion of 
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this illumioism of the eighteenth iKentury that vaa really de- 
rived from the trutha of Christianity and the pure light of 
Hevelatioo. \ The rest was the mere work of man, coo- 
. sequently vain and empty, or at feast defective, corrupt in 
ports, and, on the whole, destitute of a solid foundation, and 
therefore devoid of all permanent strength and duration* 

But when once, after the complete victory of truth, the 
divine Reformation shall appear, then tb^t human Re- 
formation, which till now hath existed, will sink to the 
ground, and disappear from the world. Then by the universal 
triumph of Christianity, and the thorough religious regenera- 
tion of the age, of the world, and of governments themselves, 
will dawn the era of a true Christian lUumimsm. This period 
is not perhaps so remote from our own as the natural indo- 
lence of the human mind, which after every great occurrence 
loves to sink again into the death-sleep of ordinary life, would 
be disposed to believe. Yet must this exalted religious hope, 
this high historical expectation, be coupled with great 
apprehension, as to the full display of divine justice in the 
world. For how is such a religious regeneration possible, 
until every species, form, and denomination of political idol- 
atry be eradicated, and entirely extirpated from the earth ? 

Never was there a period that pointed bo strongly, so 
clearly, ao generally towards the future, as our own. On 
this account we should endeavour clearly and accurately to 
distinguish between what, on the one hand, man may by slow, 
progressive, but unwearied exertions— by the pacific adjust- 
ment of all disputed points — and by the cultivation of his 
intellectual qualities, contribute towards the great work of 
the religious regeneration of govemment and science — and 
what, on the other hand, he should look for in silent awe from 
a higher Providence — from the new creative fiat of a last 
period of consummation, unable as he is to produce or call it 
forth. We are directed much more towards the future than 
towards the past ; — but in order to comprehend in all its 
magnitude the problem of our age, it sufficeth not that we 
should seek this social regeneration in the eighteenth centu^ 
— an age in no respect entitled to praise — or in the reign ^ 
Lewis the Fourteenth, and his times of ialse national gloiy. 
The birth of Chnatianity must be the great point of survey 
to which we imi|t i^ur, not to bring back or counterfeit the 
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forms of a§^es past, which^are no longer applicable to our 
own ; but clearly to examine what has remained incomplHe, 
what has not yet been f^ttained. For unqueaiionably, all 
that has been neglected in the earlier periods and stages of 
Christian civilisation must be made good in this true, con- 
summate regeneration of society. If truth is to obtain a com- 
plete victory — if Christianity is really to triumph on the 
earth — then mikt the state become Christian, and science 
become Christian. But these two objects have never been 
generally, nor completelv realised ; although during the 
many ages mankind have been Christian, they have struggled 
for the attainment of both, and though this political struggle 
and this intellectual aspiration form the purport of modern 
history. The Roman empire, even after the true religion 
had become predominant, was too thoroughly and radically 
corrupt ever to form a truly Christian state. The sound, 
unvitiated natural energy of the Germanic nations seemed 
far better fitted for such a i^estiny, after they had received 
from Christianity a high religious consecration for this pur- 
pose. Tliere was, if we may so speak, in the interior of each 
state, as well as in the general system of Christendom, a 
most magnificent foundation laid for a truly Christian struc- 
ture of government. But this groundwork remained unfi- 
nished, after the internal divisions in the state, then the divi- 
sions between church and state, and lastly the divisions in the 
church and in religior^ itself, had interrupted the successful 
beginnings of a most glorious work. 

The ecclesiastical writers of the first ages furnish a solid 
foundation fur all the future labours of Christian srience ; 
but their science does not comprehend all the branches of 
human knowledge. Jn the middle age, undoubtedly, this 
foundation of a Christian science, laid down by the early 
fathers, was slowly prosecuted and in detail ; but on the 
whole, many hurtful influences of the time had reduced 
science and speculation to a very low ebb, when suddenly in 
the filteenth century all the literary treasures of ancient 
Greece, and all the new discoveries in geography and physics, 
weye offered to philosophy. Scarcely bad philosophy t^gun 
to examine these mighty stores of ancient and modern science, 
in order to give thenri a Christian form, and to appropriate 
them to the use of religion and modem wodttf, when the 

2 B 2 
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world again broke out into dispiites ; and 'this noble begin- 
ning of a Christian philosophy was interrupted, and has since 
remained ai^ unfinished fragment^ for a later and a happier 
period. Such, then, is the twofold problem of a real and 
complete regeneration which our age is called upon to solye ; 
— on one hand, the further extension of Christian govern- 
ment, and of Catholic principles of legislation, in opposition 
to the revolutionary spirit of the age, and to tfie anti-Christian 
principle of government hitherto so exclusively prevalent; 
and on the other hand, the establishment of a Christian philo- 
sophy, or Catholic science. As I before characterised the 
political spirit of the eighteenth century by the term Pro- 
testantism of state (taking that word in a purely philosophio 
sense, and not as a religious designation), a system which 
found its one main support in an old Catholic empire;* and 
as I characterised the intellectual spirit of the same age by 
the term Protestantism of science, a science which made the 
greatest progress and exerted the widest influence in another f 
great Catholic country ; systems in which nothing irreligious 
was originally intended, but which became so by their too 
exclusive or negative bearing : so I may here permit myself 
to say, in like manner, that the destiny of this age, the 
peculiar want of the Hineteenth century, is the establishment 
of those Catholic principles of government, and the general 
construction of a Catholic system of science. This expression 
is used in a mere scientific sense, and refers to all that is 
positively and completely religious in thought and feeling. 
In the certain conviction that this cannot be misunderstood 
in an exclusive or polemical sense, I will expressly add, that 
this foundation of Catholic legislation for the future political 
existence of Europe may be laid by one, or more than one, 
nun-catholic power ; and that I even cherish the hope, that it 
is our own Germany, one half whereof is Protestant, which 
more than any other country is destined to complete the 
fabric of Catholic science and of a true Christian philosophy 
ill all the departments of human knowledge. 

The religious hope of a true and complete regeneration ol 
the age, by a Christian system of government and a Christian 
^stem of science, forms the conclusion to this Philosophy oi 
History. , The bond of a religious union between dl the 
* Austria t Fnnoe. 
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European states will be more closely knit, and be more com- 
prehensive, in proportion as each natiob advances in the work 
of its own religious regeneration, and carefully avoids all 
relapse to the old revolutionary spirit — all worship of the 
false idols of mistaken freedom or illusive glory, and rejects 
every other new form or species of political idolatry. For it 
is the very natui^ of political idolatry to lead to the mutual 
destruction of parties, and consequently it can never possess 
the elements of stability. 

Philosophy, as it is the vivifying centre of all other sciences, 
must be the principal concern and the highest object of the 
labours of Christian science. Yet history, which is so closely 
and so variously connected with religion, must by no means 
be forgotten, nor must^istorical research be separated from 
philosophic speculation. On the contrary, it is the religious 
spirit and views already pervading the combined efforts of 
historical learning and philosophic speculation, that chiefly 
distinguish this new era of a4)etter intellectual culture, or as 
I should rather express myself, this first stage of a return to 
the great religious restoration. And I may venture to assert 
that this spirit, at least in the present century, has become 
ever more and more the prevailing chvacteristic of German 
science, and on this science, in its relation to the moral wants 
and spiritual calling of the nineteenth century, 1 have now a 
few observations to make. Like an image reflected in a 
mirror, or like those symptoms which precede and announce 
a crisis in human events, the centre-point of all government, 
or the religious basis of legislation, is sure to be reflected in 
the whole mental culture, or in the most remarkable intel- 
lectual productions of a nation. In England, the equilibrium 
of a constitution that combines in itself so many conflicting 
elements is reflected in its philosophy. The revolutionary 
spirit was prevalent in the French literature of the eighteenth 
century long before it broke out in real life; and the struggle 
is still very animated between the intellectual defenders and 
champions of the monarchical and religious Restoration, and 
of the newly awakened liberal opposition. In like manner, 
as the German people were, and still are, half Catholic and 
half Protestant, it is religious peace which in all literature, 
and particularly in philosophy, forms the basis of their 
modern intellectual culture. The mere sesthetic ^part of 
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GenuBD letters, as regards art and poetry, — that artist-like 
euthusiBsm peculiar to' our nation — the struggles which con- 
vulsed the nifancy of our literature — the successive imitation 
and rejection of the French and English models — the very 
general diffusion of classical learning — the newly enkindled 
love for our native speech, and for the early history of our 
country, and its elder monuments of art-^ll these are sub- 
jects of minor interest in the European point of view we here 
take, and form but the prelude and introduction to that 
higher German science and philosophy which is now more 
immediately the subject of oiir inquiries. Historical research 
should never be separated from any philosophy, still less 
from the German ; as historical erudition is the most effectual 
counterpoise to that absolute spirit, sj> prevalent in German 
science and German speculation. 

Art and poetry constitute that department of intellect 
wherein every nation should mostly follow the impulse of its 
own spirit, its own feelings, and its own turn of fancy ; and 
we must regard it as an exception when the poetry of any 
particular nation (such, for instance, as that of the Fnglish 
at the present day) ia felt and received by other nations as 
an European poetry. ^ On the other hand, history is a sort of 
intellectual common open to all European nations. The 
English, who in this department were ever so active and dis- 
tinguished, have, in very recent times, produced works on 
their own national history which really merit the name of 
cUkssical Btonuments of the new religious restoration. Science 
in general, and>philosophy in particular, should never be ex- 
^dusive or national — should never be called English or Ger- 
man — ^but should be general and European. And if this is 
not BO entirely the case as in the nature of things it ought to 
be, we must ascribe it to the defects of particular forms. Of 
ibis tmth the example of the French language may convince 
ns^; for no one will deny the metaphysical profundity of 
CmiDt Maistre, or the dialectic p>erspicacity of the Viscount 
1^ Dfinald. Although those absolute principles which ap- 
pear to ubaractErise the European nations at this time have 
mnch les influence on real life and on the social relations in 
Gcrmaog than in any other conmlry; jet the false spirit of 
tile absolute teem to be quite native to German science and 
phika<i|lhy, and for a long period has bmi the principal 
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cause which has cramped the religious spirit and feelings so 
natural to the German character, or^t least has given them a 
false direction. • * 

With regard to religious opinions, Protestantism in Germany 
has not been split into a multitude of new, various, and jar> 
ring sects, as in other countries, such as England, Holland, 
and North America, where it was exclusively or for the most 
part predominant; for even the Hernhutters were not pro- 
perly a sect. It is only very recently the Pietists have formed 
themselves into a party opposed to the Rationalists — but their 
doctrines are not sufficiently precise and determinate to con- 
stitute them a sect, according to the proper signification of 
that word. Pietism consists rather in a deep, though vague, 
sentiment of religion^^and in a fusion of various and opposite 
religious views and doctrines. Undoubtedly this moral fusion of 
opinions, as well as that outward complication of the interests 
and doctrines of Catholicism and Protestantism, and of so many 
private views in matters of Peligion, produced many wild and 
fanciful abortions peculiar to the age; many pure idiosyncra- 
sies among the Protestants, whether they made half advances 
towards the Catholic church, or pursued the opposite path of 
absolute individualism; or among tl^e Catholics still more 
monstrous amalgamations — Protestant or semi-Protestant 
innovations in doctrine aimed at by individuals — innovations 
which originated in the principles of Illuminism, and were 
countenanced by the well-known policy of certain sovereigns. 
Much as we may feel disposed, or are even bound, to oppose 
with all our might such moral abortions, when the question 
regards their practical operation — yet 1 do not think we 
ought to pronounce an absolutely unfavourable judgment on 
their general intellectual tendency. The real primary evil of 
the eighteenth century — an utter indifference for all religious 
doctrines and concerns, — the dangerous spirit of complete 
indifferentism, from whose contagion many purely Catholic 
countries did not escape, took less strong hold in Germany, 
and obtained less general diffusion, than in any other country. 
A deep, indelible religious feeling still continued to cbBrao 
tense the German nation, and to ^ve a tone to its philoso- 
phical speculations. We should not pay too much attention 
to some transient and partial paradoxes:^! well recollect the 
^wnrds of an old, very experienced, pious, and enlightened 
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eccletiafllic, who well understood {he German oharacter, and 
who used to say, If don’t give a religion to the Ger- 
mans, they ^^11 make one out for themselves.” 

'Even in the greatest errors of their philosophy, a certain 
religious bearing and tendency can easily be pointed out. 
However, in a country like Germany, where religious opinions 
and interests are so various and so intermi^d, a long time 
roust elapse before a profound philosophy^ which would 
satisfy these yearnings of religious desire, can attain its full 
moral development, or assume a clear outward tangible form. 
If 1 before said of the English, in reference to the struggle 
going on between the conflicting elements of their govern- 
ment — a struggle which in one form or other every great 
European nation has to settle in its own interior, and to bring 
to asuccessful issue — that it would appear by many expressions 
in their parliamentary proceedings, from those in particular 
at the head of affairs, and who are best acquainted with them, 
that a secret self-apprehension besets the minds of English 
politicians; so 1 may now say of our German nation, among 
whom the conflict lies principally, or more immediately, in 
the sphere of religion and philosophy, that more than all 
oth€r nations the Gerrqans are destitute of self-knowledge and 
of mutual concord; and the cause of this must be sought for 
in the unfulfllment of their religious and philosophical des- 
tiny, and in the yet unallayed discord between opposite 
elements of faith and various systems of science. 

In the first period of German literature, the Protestants 
had quite the preponderance; but since then the balance, at 
least in science, has been completely restored. I speak here 
of internal religious principles, and not of outward confessions 
of faith, which cannot be made the criterion for a philosophic 
classification. For otherwise, by descending into details, I 
might cite, among the few quite irreligious organs of German 
philosophy, some writers (happily rare exceptions) who be- 
longed CO Catholic Germany ; and on the other hand, among 
those foremost and most distinguished in reviving the pure 
Platonic philosophy, and whose profound religious concep- 
tions have given quite a Christian form to natural pliilosoph}' 
itself, I might adduce the names of men who were members 
of the Protestant church. Philosophy 'itself has not to de- 
termine nor to illnstrate religious dogmas, nor does it stand 
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In immediate connexion with them. The main point to 
which 1 wish to direct attention, ^d which is necessary to 
render philosophy Christian, is, that an internal harmony or 
unison should be preserved between faith and science ; next, 
that the principle of divine revelation should be regarded els 
the basis, not only of theology, but of every other science; 
and lastly, th^t even nature herself should be studied and 
investigated b^ this high religious light, and thus made to 
receive from science a new and transparent lustre. The 
modern German philosophy even in its infancy, when it was 
yet pretty closely allied to the English school, and mostly 
started with the same problems (though it gave to these a 
deeper and a wider solution), aimed at this harmony between 
faith and science. understood both, indeed, in the very 
limited sense of a mere faith of reason and science of reason, 
influenced as it was by the Rationalism then so generally dif- 
fused, not only in Protestant but even in Catholic countries, 
and notably in Catholic Germany. But at the same time 
other profound thinkers sought another and higher foundation 
for philosophy in the idea of revelation — a revelation which 
some understood in a mere general and speculative, though 
not irreligious, sense; and others ir^ the Christian sense of 
positive faith and pious feeling. The capital vice of German 
philosophy is the absolute, the philosophic reflection of the 
general vice of the spirit of the age, which exerts an absolute 
influence on life itself — whether this vice of German philo- 
sophy assume the form of the absolute or that of the 

pantheistic naturalism,! or that of absolute reason.^ It is 
this which originally gave to the natural philosophy of the 
Germans a false pantheistic direction, for the real materialism 
which has found so many advocates among the French natu- 
ralists has, from the very ideal tendency of the German 
mind, experienced little favour Jn Germany. Yet this foreign 
influence was not of long continuance ; German physics be- 
came deeply imbued with a religious spirit, and the German 

* Bchl^el sUades to the philosophy of Fkhte, which wsi am idml 
gubjtciivE PamiheiMm. 

! The authdr here alludes to the philosophy of Schelling, which was 
more a material and obj^ctiye Pantheism, not unlike the system of Spinoza. 

I Tliis Inst expression contains, 1 believe, on ollosioii to the phUosopliy 
of HegeL — TramM, * 
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nuturel philosophy is now in the hands of ito iirat representa- 
tives decidedly ChristiaA. And this progress in the great 
work of the religious regeneration sf science I must consider 
as the noblest triumph of genius, for it is precisely in the 
department of physics the problem was the moat difficult; 
and ail that rich and boundless treasure of new discoveries 
in nature, which are ever better understood ^hen viewed in 
connexion with the high truths of religion, Inust be looked 
upon as the property of Christian science. The various 
systems of philosophic Rationalism, mutually subversive af 
they are of each other, will fall to the ground, and the vulgar 
Rationalism, which is but an emanation of the higher, and 
which still prevails in some particular schools, and in many 
of the lower walks of German literature, will finally dis- 
appear, in proportion ns German philosophy becomes imbued 
with the spirit of religion, and Gcrmaji science becomes 
thoroughly Christian, or Catholic. In the firm hope that 
this will certainly happen, I have given publicity to these 
first essays of a philosophy I had long in secret prepared, 
and of which the first part, The Philosophy of Life," treats 
of consciousness, nr of the inwnrd man; the second, this 
“ Philosophy of History,” which I now have here brought to 
a close, considers the outward man, or the progress of states 
and nations through all ages of the world. 

That in this progress of mankind, a divine Hand and con- 
ducting Providence are clearly discernible ; that earthly and 
visible power has not alone co-operated in this progress, and 
in the opposition which has impeded it, but that the struggle 
has been in paK carried on under divine, and against invisible 
might, — is a truth, 1 trust, which, if not proved to matbe- 
Dalioal QvidenoQ (an ovidenoe here neither appropriate nor 
applicable), has atill been substantiated on firm and solid 
grounda. We may oonclud| our work by a retrospective 
view of aocietj, considered in referenae to that invisible 
world and higher region, from which the operotioDa of ihis 
visible world procceil, in which its great desiioies have their 
root, and which is the ulbmate and bigheat term of all ita 
movenienta, 

Chrlalianlty la the cmannlpalion of the human race fWim 
the bondage of that inimiial spirit who ^ en ieu God, and, oa 
far aa iv him lies, leads all created inleUigenoca natimy. 
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Heace the Scripture styfes him, ‘‘the prince of this world ; ” 
and so he was in fact, hut in ahcient history only, when 
amon^ all the nations of the earth, and amid the pomp of 
martial glory, and the splendour of Pagan life, he had es- 
tablished the throne of his domination. Since this divine era 
in the history of man, since the commencement of his eman- 
cipation in ntpdern times, this spirit can no longer be called 
the prince of^this world, byt the spirit of time, the spirit 
opposed to divine influence, and to the Christian religion, 
apparent in those who consider and estimate lime and all 
things temporal, not by the law and feeling of eternity, but 
for temporai interests, or from temporal motives, change, or 
undervalue, and forget the thoughts and faith of eternity. 

In the first ages of the Christian church, this spirit of time 
appeared as a beguiling sectarian spirit. This spirit obtained 
its hipest triumph in the new and false faith of a fanatic 
Unitariaoism, utterly opposed to the religion of love, and 
which severed from Christianity so large a ]>ortiDn of the 
Eastern church, and whole regions of Aaia. In the middle 
Bgea this spirit displayed itself, not so much in hostile secU, 
as in scholastic disputes, in divisions between church and 
state, and in the iutemal disordere^of both. At the com- 
mencement of the new era of the world, the spirit of time 
claimed as an urgent want of mankind, full freedom of faith ; 
a claim of which the immediate consequence was only a 
bloody warfare, and •a fatal struggle of life and death, pro- 
tracted beyond a century. When this struggle was terminated, 
or rather appeased, it was succeeded by an utter indifference 
for all religions, provided only their morality were good; and 
the spirit of time proclaimed religious indifferentum as the 
order of the day. This apparent calm was followed by the 
revolutioDary tempest; and now that this has passed away, the 
spirit of time has in our days be9onie absolute — that is to ay, 
it has perverted reason to part^ — pasdoD, or eulled passioo 
to the place of reason ; and this is the exisliDg form and last 
metamorphosis of the old eriJ spirit of time. 

Turning now to that Divine aid which has supported man- 
kind in their ever-enduring struggle sgainst their own inflr- 
mitiet, agaiust all tlm obstaclea of nature and nilurml circum- 
■tances, and agminsf the opposition of the evil spirit ; I have 
endeavoured to ahew, that in the first thouaandPyean of 
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Primitive History, Divine Revelation, although preserved in 
its native puri^ but in Lh'e one original source, still flowed in 
copious streams through the religions traditions oF the other 
great nations of that pristine epoch; and that troubled as the 
current might be by the admixture oF many errors, yet was 
it easy to trace it, in the midst oF this slime and pollution, to 
its pure and sacred source. And with suchia belieF must 
commence every religious view, of universal history. And it 
is only with this religious belief, and perception of the traces 
of divine revelation, wc can rightly comprehend and judge 
this primitive epoch of history. We shall prize with deeper, 
more earnest, and more solid affection the great and divine 
era oF man's redemption and emancipation f occurring as ii 
does in the middle-point oF human h'^sfory) the more ac- 
curately we discriminate between what is essentially divine 
and unchangeably eternal in this revelation of love, and tho 
element of destruction which man has opposed thereto or 
intermingled therewith. And it ts only in the spirit of love 
the history of Christian times can be rightly understood and 
accurately judged. In later ages, when the spirit oF discord 
has triumphed over love, historical hope is our only remaining 
clue in the labyrinth of history. It is only with s|ntiinent5 
nF grateFul admiration, oF amazement, end awe, we truce in 
the special dispensations of providence, For the advancement 
oF Christianity and the progress of modern society, the 
wonderful concurrence of events towari^ the single object of 
divina love, or the unexpected exercise oF divine justice long 
delayed ; such as 1 have in the proper places endeavoured to 
point out. With this faith in Primitive Revelation, and in 
the glorious conauiiiniition of Christian love, I cannot better 
oonnJude this Philosophy oF History" than with the religious 
hope 1 have more than once expressed, and which is more 
particularly applicable to these times— Uie dawn oF an ap- 
proaching era, — that by the thorough religious regeneration 
of the staiCi end of science, the cause oF God and Christianity 
may obtain a oomplela triumph on the earth. 
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a dyneety of the Ari- 

Btk osphe . 223 
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the ancient le&t of con queit . 223 
Atheuticol doctrinei in CbinA . 131 

Atheism coasidercd . . «. lOl 

in France ■ • . < .451 

Athens, mal of Sparta . . 236 

its fovernBi«nt . 2^1 

Athenians, hated all their ^reat 

men 231 

their manners introduoed bj 
Coorops .... 233 
Atlanib, Island of . . B1 

Attila, first kinf( of the Huns 
who attacked the Roman 
empire .... 804 
hls death .... 306 
An^tan a^, the . . 263 

Augustine, St., his wridnn . 315 
Austria, pr^nt state of learn- 
ing there . .33 

Babylon, Its vast si le and wealth 224 
Bacon, his philosophy . 430 

Balance of power, leading erenta 
of the eighteenth century 
traced to it . . 437 

Its political e y i tem . 439 

DO longer applicable to Eu- 
rope 443-461 

Bamyan, ruins In Its neighbour- 

llDod . . ' . 177 

Belus, Temple of . . . 223 

Benedict, St, founds 

schools .... 333 
Blank Sea, Its irruption into the 
Thiaclan Bosphorus, oon- 
sldered perfectly Klstoriiml 7R 
Bombay, Its monumental ediAflUB 173 
Boni/aoe, eetabUahed Christi- 

anity In Qermany . 333 

Bonlfoce bla uxugfuim- 

ttona and pruCesulona . 362 

Bofi u meo, Bt Charim^ hla Ma- 
nual of RelifliNi . 420 

BomSMt, pTuatast Fhnnh wiifew 428 
Braboia, ue attribute . 154 

Brahmhia, Iholr prlTll^m pm^ 

ticipated In by woBBB . 145 

attained theb pruimuteunwe 
by degruea .147 

their battfaa with Ibi (tebl- 

147 

IhnnlTitlaDM . 146 


lawyers and i^iyiicUns . * . 149 

cdnnected with Seth .152 

styled Toij a . .156 

marriage indispensable to them 190 
' thAr flower ofTerings . 200 

I Brass, age of . .99 

Braclimans .... 13B 
Buddha, his priests mere jugglers 133 
changed by the Chinese to Fo 139 
his real name Gautama . 139 
Buddhism, introouced in China 125 
resembles Christianity . .134 

inferior to Mahomodaniim 135 
sanctions polyandry . 135 

praised by Remusat . 135 

confusion and prolixity of ita 
system .135 

false philosophy . .136 

imitatioa of Christianity . 136 

existed in Egypt . . 134 

opposed to tho Vedanta philo- 
sophy .137 

Bu|ldhists, same u Siroanemns 136 
•till bear the name of Scha- 
mans .... 198 
numerous in the time of Alex- 
ander ^140 

posseasiDn of Eastern Asia 
BuiTon, his bypotheala rJT 

central fire .70 

Bonaparte .... 436 
moral law of his deatiny . 459 
Byron, Sddegiil’s opinion of 29 

Caaba, at Msoca, mnotwary of 

Arabian worship . 323 

erected by Abraham . 334 

■eren Arab poems k»t thou 325 
Cadmus introduced tbs mlphahet 233 
Cesar, Julius, his conquest of 

Gaul .201 

war wiih Pbmpuy . 202 

his amasainadon . 202 

his Commentarte . 203 

Cmsar, Augustua, Ihu Ant Rn- 

man emperor . 261 

goldrni agu fd lilmateu . 203 
his power .... 200 
uteteD of Ihu Hgte nte 
him .... 267 
Cain.hioteDrtetoteirttDm^ 

In hlatory . .95 
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an inerted kntor^ of him 


found am on; tbo Ifhndei . 
Tcrsed in mstaJs, and nddiotad 
to war . ^ 

father of the gianta . * 96 

tJilidaa, the Indian poet . . IB 

eitract from hia drama of Sa- 
contaJa .... 186 
compared with Sophocles . 1 9 
Cubiyug, fourth agtf^f misery . 179 
commenced 1000 years before 
Christ . .180 

Canals, great objects of solici- 
tude ID China . . 122 

Capital puniahmenti, thor aboli- 
tion aimed at . . . 449 

Carlovingian Empire, its diri- 

Bion into three parti ■ 840, 353 
Carthaginians, their conqnelt of 
Tbebca .220 

the hrfit l^inlc war . 255 

the second Punic war . 256 


Cecrops, founder of Athenlm 

manners .... 2.15 
Csltic dialects . .197 

Canaor, hia authority , 255 

Ceylon, its temples . .178 

Cham, race of, in Africa . 208 

Charlmagne, his peaoa with tho 

Saxons . 539 

laid the foundation of Christian 
government . 343 

division of the Carlovingian 
empira .... 553 
Charles V. unable to prevent the 

rupture of Germany . . 596 

his idea of a universal Chria- 
tian empire . . 599 

imperfect success sgaiust tha 
Mahommedan powers . 599 
reasons of his elution io tha 
crown .... 458 
Charles I., of England, his exe- 
cution .... 425 


Castes, rejected by the Baddhists 


and Jains .140 

preservation of, in India . 142 
spoken ofin contempt by some 
mi^em writers .142 

Cheu* institution the leading 
point iD*lodia . .144 

connected with the tranamU 
gration of souls 144*156 

their rights participated in by 
women 145 

tbar morml 145 

iwckoned by the Ororta 146 

difference of phydognomy 146 

their rigid aopanthm uni 
Qoantabls . 148 

Caste of winion tn India, not 

unlike the Gmman noUlity 145 

ouily Bmmnted for . 148 

Bxistcime amoog thn CalnitBi 149 


harvBoi philosophy . 1B8 

Chi-hoan^, emperor of China, 
built tbs great wall, tnd 
burned the books .125 

patron of Taotae . . 178 

Ch^, its locality .115 

Its Bxt/bt and iMTonJation . 110 

compared with opsin, Eng- 
land, and Ruaiia .110 

Lord Macartney's d omima t 
concerning iu popalaifon 1 10 
compsjwd with India .117 

deserves notice only In rpganl 
to civUiiatiim .110 

never figured in history . . 119 

DO coDC|uerori ew msitlhfld 
from it ... • 1J9 

invaded by Taitary .119 

famous for tbo cultlTatkm of 
silk and tea .119 


Catholia of Oennany, amowiff astemal riviltsofkm .122 

of ]4 fovtilBy ofita aoU . .123 


CodkolieisB, onbrattd by 8cU^ nomcroua canals and riwu . 132 
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Ua great wall .123 

origioaUy dlrldod koto prioflU 
P«hi 4 m .... I 3 J 

fofinod into a momiehy . Ill 


Ihs piWpnl 


stf this Japan bonma a nliMiy of It . US 

.466 ihridmUnte HOP Miidwii . IM 
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iti oonqneron invariably adopt 
ita manncn, laws, and lan- 
gnage . . . ^ 124 

ita monarchy ahaolnte . . 124 

ita blatory nothing but ledi- 
tiona, Sio. , . 124 

violent peraecntlon of men of 
lettera .124 

new ayatem of writing intro- 
dniM .... 125 
introduction of Bad dhiam . 125^1 

conquered by Zingla Khan . 125 

raitored by Chow . . 125 

ita cuitomi and Inatitutloni 
preaerred by the emperora 
of tha Mautchon Tartar dy- 
naaty .125 

no hereditary nobility . .133 

holda a dladoguiahed place in 
primitive antiquity .137 

Chln^, their high degree of ci- 
vUlaadon . .119 

pidntlngi gunpowder, and the 
manet known to them . .120 

rema»able for poliihod man- 

nera 120 

their manner! not to be oter- 
looked . , . 120 

thdr native dynutlea Aimiah 
law data of Idieir Intellectual 
progreaa . .123 

no aa<mrdotal claaa . 124 

their phlloaophy . .128 

call t^r ooun^ the Cekatlal 
Empire .... 183 
their tooUtry of the atate . 134 

their gTDta idolatriea .134 

their religion .197 

purity of their indent 

nera ... 165 

dealgnatioQ of the Bupreme 

.165 

thdr e^y worahlp . 176 

pencoadoa of Ihelr andent 
doctrinei . .176 

andent inliabitiDti . 177 

Chtneae language, dmonldea at- 
tndlng Ita atndy . 121 

Hi aymboDcal charaetv . 1 25 

the abaanea of grammar . 150 

Ha prtmMve chanolv . . 1H 


Chinese wridn^conatitutea thftr 
'acientiftoedacatiDn . 121 

in the primitive agea .120 

found amongst the Mexicana 126 
Remuxat'a opioiona concern- 
ing it . 126 

poverty of ita first symbols . 126 
their coaraenesa and vul- 
garity .127 

'eriority (o ^ Che Egyptian 
hieroglyphics .127 

the scientific symbols .127 

their primary linea . 1 28 

opinion concerning them . 128 

their high antiquity .128 

Bscrlbed to FoU .129 

theory concerning them, and 
an outUne . .129 

Chinese Iftstory, epochs of .131 

commences with Chow . .123 

not disfigured by fictiont . 132 

bears a strong resemblance to 
■ Mosaic reveladon .132 

a continued scries of rerolu- 
tions .134 

proves the original eminence 
of the people .137 

Chiralry, its nature . .971 

Ita poetry .979 

Cbow, founder of a new Chinese 
dynaatv .125 

Christ, his birth . 269 

deaii^ by Ttberins to he 
plsc^ amongst the gods . 269 

his life to be viewed with faith 275 
a Jewish Socrates . . 278 

judged the Phiriseea . 281 

foretold the fall of Jeraanlem 289 
his Dondnet to the Jswi . 289 

fbliUled the law . .284 

Christians, nmlbanded with Jewa 271 
firing of Rome ascribed to 
them .... 271 
repast! of l^yestu ascribed to 
them .272 

Pliny's rharactm of . . 272 

Ihetr thooghti on Ufc ud death 289 
thfdr Mms of lyaAnrity . . 289 

Ihdr anohofites . 912 

■t H M 111 

Uidr IkHh and inteUmt . . 119 
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Christianity, a raling^xjwer in | 
the world .... 263 
Ant promnl^tion of . 208 

attracted the notice of the Ro- • 
mans .... 275 
its influence on the progresa of 
mankind .... 276 
its connexion with the philo- 
sophy of hlstoi^ .275 

necesaary to the understanding 
Dfhistory .... 279 
a continuation of the Mosaic 
institution .... 264 
Hebrew revelation, its comer- 
Btone . .... 288 

Greek language, ita second 
foundation-stone . . 288 

Roman empire, its thirc>r^an- 
dati on stone . . . 289 

ita spirit, how to seize it . 2B9 
reasons fit its rapid diffusion 290 
attempted to be aubverted by 
the Homan emperors . . 290 

embraced by Constantine . 29.3 
embroiled by the Gotha . . 305 

csuld not done have regene- 
rated Rome .311 

ita diacords injure its Influence 311 
its heresies and coiruptioas . 313 
its character at that period . 31 5 
Christianity, foundalion of all 

Christian states . 341 

ill influence on Europeu na- 
tions .... 342 
Introdnitod in Germsny by 
Boniface .... 333 
introduced in Britain . 333 

introdnoed in Denmark . 355 
introduced in Himgary . . 355 

its influence in Sweden . 355 
its power of renoraiicMi . 366 
itainstltntiottsintfaflnikldkagn 366 
began to dediiie . 373 

wonM bare been lort bnt for 
tbe papal power . 3B0 

its unit y "dtoattl red . 396 

Its doetitees real and poritiTe 462 
its birth the great point of 
anrfvy .... 466 
idtHoaophy tts prindpof ( 

. 469 


Christianity, the eimmcipatioo 

of the h uman n£B . . 474 

Christiln love .... 208 
Christian philosopAy of the 

middle age . 37S 

evil of adopting the Aristo- 
telian system .376 

its interruptions . 468 

Christian state, error to refer 

everything to it . 344 

its constitution and govern- 
ment .... 345 
its tone and spirit . 346 

how to discover it . 347 

harmonises with the Oermsn 
usages .... 347 
its nature illustrated by Char- 
lemagne and Alfred f . 349 

its political institutions . 350 

its early times in £ur<^ . 351 

fonndedin England by Gregory 354 
ChristenJom, divided into two 

sects .351 

Chronology, andcut, fabulous . 179 
when oommcDces In India . 180 
Church, Western, weakened by 
the contest between the two 
Po(^ .... 3B3 

its Wealth a great itamhliof. 

block .383 

struggles for the jurisdiction 
of Its property . . 364 

CifzTu, his writings . . 263 

Civilisation, Indian, whence 

derived .... 177 
designs of Providence mani- 
rest in it . . 277 

CUaaira, their revtvml in the 

middl e age . 38^ 

Clsssical historical works of in- 

Estimablc advanton . 07 

Climate, ita revolBaoos and 

diangee . 75 

LeUmitB'i Doqiectnrea oo it . 75 

how to uplain it . .76 

Cadjns, hia memory efaeri^ed 

by Urn Alfoniana . 231 

Colchtt, on Egyptian eokmy 
thm .... m 
Colebroolra, hia ccnsnra on Ihn 

SaDchyd phBniwphy . ■ 163 
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Colebrooke leefl an affinity be- 
tween that and 1taddhl|m IB6 
opinion on Nvayk philoiophy IB7 
on Gharracd pMloiophy . 1 HH 
trnnBlation from the Vedoa . 1!)0 
Condorcet, hli theory of man . 208 
Confbdai« 460 of hla foUowera 
burnt , .124 

philoiophy of .131 

excited the admiration of En- 
ropean icholan .131 

hli book, of sacred songs . 132 
Conrad the second restorer of 

Germany .... 337 
Conilans 11., the Greek Em- 
peror, bis plunder of Rome 336 
ComUntine, embraced Chris- 
tianity .295 

Constantinople, minons to Ita^ 303 
UliBD bytheTarks . 3B6 

fall of, fkyonriMe to litera- 
ture and sdenee . 3R6 

Corinth, destruction of .259 

Creation ef the earth . 82 

Crusade, the drst . 367 

the sofMind .... 368 
the last, aaalnit Egypt . .379 

Cahatrlras, landed propiiilDri 
In India . ,146 

their war with the Brahmins 147 
of fbrelgn eitraction .147 

Cyrus, his oonqueita . 219 

empire founded by him . 224 
insHtamd the Ma^ . 224 

Dante, hb poem of Tialons . 373 
D'Eohltflln, hifl account of a 

literary association 50 

Dedis Iba Emperor, aUln by 
the Qoths .304 

De Lao*a hypotheols ooncem- 
ing the duage . .81 

oMmot bo raooncilad with 
Holy Writ ... 82 
Deluge, Toadgei of . 74-79 

an example poiatter oottboK 
Of Hi ramabu wuch are of 
moat momobt lo the hla- 
torlan .... 74 
all groat changm not neom- 
aaiily to be asoribod to it . 79 \ 
Da Lno*a hypotbmis ti . 81 1 


Dilug 0 , mor^than one . .82 

Dqiravity of mankind 99 

progressive . . . .100 

Descartes, his philosophy . 423 

Deucalion, ancestor of the Hel- 
lenes .... 234 
Dictatorship, its institution . 213 
Divisions among mankind, cause 

of . ... .162 

Earth, gfOgrapUcal survey . 108 

difference between the esstem 
and western hemispheres . 109 

theory of ita original state . Ill 

Ecclesiastical tribunals, their 
criminal process opposed to 
ChrletUinty . 409 

writers of the past age, a fenm- 
datiful for Christian science 467 
Eden, expulsion of man from, 

causes of, discussed . .84 

Egypt, compared with InSia . 198 

not known to ns aa a conquer- 
' Ing power . 220 

oonquered by the shepherd 
kings .221 

conflict of Intereats between 
Up^ier and Lower . 222 

dimfreotion of its nobility . 222 

unchmiged by persecution . 326 

Egyptians, held the doctrine of 

transmlgratlDn of souls . 1^7 

their ideas on the metempiy- 
□boAs .159 

their pclentiAo profundity . 166 

of the Greeks 16(> 

diief seat of mvstrnea 1 67 

leaning to magic . 199 

their science not exempt from 
error 216 

their ronqneata .219 

their pictures of war- KOiea . 221 

their c okml ea . 221 

war with the Rthlophni . 220 

Egyptian hkroglyphki anperlor 

to the C'hineK . .127 

philolofists oNitribete to a 
knowledge of all languages 197 
EUoa, quoted .... 269 
EUorv, rngnumental edlAcea . 177 

BmigratloQ afihe aDdant Gm- 
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Einipration, a rule df health ini 
nations .... 300 
of ihe Saxons . . . 303 

or the Goths . . t 30« 

England, Alfred, Icing of the 

West Saxons . . , 353 

Christianity founded there . 354 
new djnuty by William the 
Conqueror . . . 355 

its thoronghly iWtefltaDt po> 

licy 417 

its nationBl chnrch . 426 

its constitution . . 431 

English, their ascendancy In 

India .143 

their enlightened policy there 143 
thei^igh intellectaal cnltiTa- 
tiun . . * , .■430 

struggles between York and 
Ijancaster . 430 

thfMr n^gatire philosophy . 431 
fertile in historic research . 432 
more than any other nation * 
conyrrannt with tholr ovm 
annals .... 435 
Enoch, hia longeri^ . 103* 

Ethiopmns, war with the Egyp- 
tians .... 220 
Ehirope fiTourable to aettioamt 

from its oonAgiiratioa . 112 
early Interoonrae with Africa 1 13 
its pre-rmiiiraoc . . 213 

its early wri t ers .” . 334 

its early kinga and beroea . 334 
its peace not to be earahllahod 
by territorial airaiifeinentB 459 
Boropemn powers engaged In al- 

haocei .... 398 
Ef il, tfa cg i La leat historknl Mys- 
tery 391 

PtotUiMBd, khig of Spnin, lapw- 
licy of hb piaaaiinrinu of 
the Jews .... 396 
Fedsh wwaldp .199 

Fire-worship .174 

Floods, Bitenolsc .79 

Fohi, fiat ria TO h of the ChiMaB . 1 28 
ioren lor of Chinoe letters . 129 
worshippad as a hwynitg 
deity .133 

rbaril rmains of Ban, not lobe 

found .78 

a I 2 


Fossil remains of the primitiso 

Yorld . .104 

France, Its religloiy wan . . 420 

Franks, their ancient territories 303 
resemble the Alcmanni. . 303 

their empire the moat powerftil 
state of the west . 338 

their wars , .339 

Frederick of Spain, his policy . 396 

Frederick II , of Oermany, ax- 

communicated . .370 

king of ienualem .371 

French, their indtfferenoe on 

matters of religion .435 

their perpetual wars with the 
emperor of Oermany . . 439 

alliances with Turkey, Iko . 439 

prepond eranoe at the^end of 
^e seventeenth mtury . 439 

iomation of Engiiah mannora 45 1 
their philosophy , . 452 

language, ita popularity in the 
eighteenth century . . *123 

litermtare, its sploiKlour in the 
rrign of Louis X IV. . . 427 

mind, in the reign «f liwdi 

XIV 427 

Oangandli, cause ofhia supprea- 

sion of the leauHs . 447 

Ganges, waa Bot fuaffhfil by 

Alomder .138 

Oauls, their srnwdihCT to Qfwpe 300 
altractsd to Italy . . 300 

Ocnscnc, bis ahl InTphnd by tha 

Romna .... 806 
Germans, their ancient lihdatry 297 
their human mctiAcm . 297 

their propbetBaaa and aUiyb 297 
Ibctr poetry and tra dithin s . 298 
an agricultaral people . . 299 

their cmigrstitBaarDOnfrdfor 299 
thrir connexion witfa the Ro- 
mans .... 301 
thdr tint imptioa . 304 

Oermany, its aofUiitution . . 298 

ila lhn% prindpal nnlkiu . 302 
coosequciicea lhair mlgm- 

tiao 809 

aafattnry to Rome . . 809 

onity of its gownaMtt . 311 

Chfiatianiry .347 
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GennHJiy, its early kingdomi . 351 mostly ^ided by tlieVill B9 
the election of Conrad . . 35ti His image stamped on man’s 

Henry of Saxony appointed soul .... 209 

emperor .... 957 not utterly defaced , 209 

its poirer under the Saxon not an isolated thought . .211 

emperors . . • • 957 images of in Holy Writ . 217 

Its central power the preser- His permission of evil . . 391 

ration of Europe . 958 His Spirit revealed in hiS' 

restored to order by Rodolph tory .... 392 

nfHipsburgh . . 380 Godfrey, King Jerusalem . 367 

the root ofFrotestantiim . 402 Goerres, notice of . .48 

divided by the Catholics and Goethe, Schlegel’s Essay on . 23 

Protestants . 421 Gold, age of . .08 

the thirty years’ war and its Goths, their country and lan- 
origin .... 422 guage .... 303 

atiiot maintenance of its reli- their hereditary government 304 

gloua peace . 433 their various emigrationa# . 304 

compared with other Enro> smbr^ Christianity . 305 

pean nation I 'a' war with the Romani . . 305 

during the reign of Mam Gracchus, Tiberias, occasioned 
llidvaa .... 450 the first civil war in Home 258 

prior to the French revolu- Caius, the troubles he occa- 

don .... 450 sioned .... 259 

the absolute principle lass in- Greece, Egyptian colonies there 221 
flnenoe there 470 its locality and colonies . 229 

division of Its Protestantism 471 its ancient appearsnoe . . 235 

Germanic tribes, their mlgrs- its political history . 236 

tloDs to Rome . .r . 294 Greeks, their enomermtion of 
their frequent repulses . . 294 castes in India . . 146 

German Empire, divided . . 997 their mythology . . 153 

German philosophy, its errors . 471 temples destroyed by Xerxes 174 
Rb religiooi Dhoraotar . 472 their InTentive genius . . 2lS 

its inlkiKiy .... 479 gsthued the srmboliam of oa- 

aboolatism Its oopitsl vice . 473 tore from tne Egyptians . 218 

German language, example of Its employed by Psammctichui . 322 

affinity to the Sanscrit . 192 their settlements in Lower 


Ohibdllne spirit oontlnoed to ^BTPi .... 222 

# prevail m Ihirope . 379 couqunt of PeniB . 226 

Giants descended frw Cakn 96 variety in their life and ha- 

proud and wkdted 97 bits 22S 

ihrir lordly viotsnos 09 diitribotiDn into hostile tribes 228 

their Urn stntnn . 109 Ihdr mythology in s sUte 

attested 0T sacred writ . .104 continual change . 329 

IndlvlduallT app^ in the sge their Indiboos a Ubyrinth of 

of David . .105 fwriry snd hUtory . 229 

their monuments . .106 their oav inlion and trade . 229 

Qiginbo snimali .104 their orcuiectiire and soulp- 

Gnostla heresy . 313 ture 33# 

God, whethew all thinn are to be looke<^ on war u a trede . 139 

deduced from Hun or from employed by fbi^gn etota . 130 

Nature . . . . S5 ' ^ . . 118 
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Greeks, their emplo^ent of • 
slayes .... 232 

arutocracy well coo^tituted . 232 
their commerce and pricat- • 
hood .... 232 
their mysteries . . 233 

their games and festivals , 233 
nearly allied to the north . 233 
of very various extraction . 234 
classiftcation of them . . 234 

rude and barbarous in early 
dmes .... 236 

their character, life, and intel- 
lect 237 

their mythology . 237 

their poetry, its characteristic 
excellence . 23B 

interwoven with their gft^ea 238 
their narrow education . . 238 

the Hellenic confederacy pre- 
served .... 239 
their odes .... 240 
their poets unequalled . . 243 

their sensual idolatry of nature 240 
their sciencca . 241 

their philosophy and philoso- 
phers .... 242 
Ibdr power in an intellectual 
sphere .... 246 
originators of the historical art 346 
their poLidcal radonalism . 247 
eitabU^ed schools in Italy . 367 
languages, foundation- stone of 
ChrbtianiCy .238 

Literature, its rerlval in the 
middlB Bgea . 387 

phikioopheri, their doctrines . 242 
lived in redrement . 244 

predileotions for an aristocracy 244 
philosophy studied by the 
Romau .264 

sagas, their aizount of the pri- 
midve world .98 

statasp long aince disanpTPd, 246 
Gregory VII. rose to rvom the 

Chandi .339 

noosmankatad Henry IV. . 360 
hie great gnslirif . . 360 

G — ifc and ni»iKiiiHi>^ Uhdr 

co n te s ts .... 360 
OanpowdcrkiiiivntDtheChime 120 


Hadriw rebuilt Jerusalem . 283 
desii^ to reanimate Pagan- 
ism ..... 292 
Hannibal, his war with the Ro- 
mans . * . 256 

Heathenism, its origin among 
the Indians .176 

ancient, had a foundation in 
truth . . . 214 

Hebrews, inferior to theEim)- 
* tians . . .167 

their will and faith . 169 

their character often misun- 
derstood . .171 

their existence confined 
within one epoch . 171 

primitive traditions .171 

prophetic character .■ . 172 

their religion the preparation 
fof Christianity .175 

their preparation for a Aitu- 

rity 202 

political constitution . 203 
their desire for a king . 303 
kindred with the Phmnicians 205 
their oonstancy in their faith 379 
involved In the wars of Ceiar 
and Pompey . .379 

two parties amongst them . 380 
tbdr error respecting a Dcli- 
Tercr .... 381 
eicuse for it . 383 

Donscquences if they had em- 
bra^ CbrLslianity . . 386 

rchelled against the Romans 287 
overcome by Titus . 388 

their cspeclalioni of a Dell- 
Tcrer affected Mahomet . MS 
brew alphabet, fixed and 
regulated by Moses . .168 

Hebrew language, similarity 
with the Arabic . 195 

Us adspUUon to the He- 
brews .195 

not the BDUroe of all Ian- 
guagea . KH 

Hdlenea, a Csocaalan race . 334 
Deocalkii, tbelr an c esle e . 334 
dispnasraaid the Fdaagi . 334 
HeloCa of Sparta . 333 

Henry IV., of Omnanj, ox- 
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communicated bj Oreg(^ History, ex^emely bazaroous 

VII 360 iij the desire to fill up its 

Henry of Saxony, appointed gaps . .71 

Emperor (ff GermRny . 357 .ixample of these hypotheses 72 

Henry Vllf., of England, his wluirc hislory begins . . 73 

' singular conduct on the not to reject as impossible 

Hefunnation . . . 408 what appears maryellous 

his executions .408 in it .94 

Heraclitus, his doctrine of pri- commences wjtli Cain . . 34 

jnary powers . 242 derived from tradition . . 97 

Herod, 1 ting of Palestine . 279 only eertain nations con- 

decorated the Jewish temple 27.9 necteii with it . . . ins 

Herodotus, description of India 141 their number . .Ill 

remarks on the lonians . 235 their chuisiflcaliDn . .112 

the father of History . . 24G no history among the In- 

Hieroglyphlcs, no variety of dians . l.'iO 

epociis . .218 its legitimate philosophy . 210 

their cllatenoe in Arabia . 220 siipegiA-ity of the Humans . 2C3 

Hindoo. (Bee Indian.) a labyrinth without a belief 

Hindoos, preserved their Inetl- in Christianity . 273 

tutlons unchanged . . 142 its philusopliy not ^o be 

Hippocrates, greatest master of found in isolated events . 389 

Dicdlclno .... 240 • should never be national . 470 

HiltoricalinveatintJoo.itsfun- Homer, uncquaJleil . . 240 

dameotal rule . .69 lloinerie Poetry, origin of all 

an Djiample of how to pro- arts 237 

Deed In it .73 its characteristic excellence 238 

originated by the Gree^jS . 240 Iluraoe. his beautiful diction , 2G3 
Historical dCt^i indispensable 389 Horse, sacrifli'e of . . 200 

History, introdiiotloQ to the Human somflccfl widely dif- 

Pmlosophy of . .05 fuseii .... 200 

from whence deduced and in the Drulillcal North . . 201 

what it must bo . .65 amongst Iho Germans . . 297 

how to Boice and compivhoiid Humboldi>. exposition of the 
its ganeral ouliino 66 Moha-Borala . .181 

politic events Ibrm but a llojis, the ■ . . . 304 

part of it .68 did not alUick the Roman 

^tornal dovelopiiwnt of the ^ Eininre bcfoni the time of 
^ mind bQkmgs to it as much ^ AllUa .304 

■s peditka .68 llnnpimiinns, their migraliorts . 365 

distlDoUon between partico- Chrislianilv introduced 

lar and univcml .■ C8 uumgsc theni . .355 

Impoitanoe of itsdaioenla 69 Husa, Jolin, refonner in Bo- 
iU lessoDi most vary with hmia .385 

each one’s cmUlngand pur- Husaitni llmir oxcmm . . 401 

■nits .69 Hyperboreans . .81 

more advantageoQi to invw- Idoioirr, varietka in .198 

tlgata raw partionlar Greek, its InAiwraoninanii 841 

branch of It . .70 coodenned by Christ . . 3aa 

raid for treating It gone- lltaminljm. foundation of . 438 
nUy . . 71 iistfb^ .... 437 
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A 

Illuminilm, ii3 influent on the Indians, want of political hu- 

civilisAtion of Europe . -143 turj . . . 17E) 

not at variance with Chris- theip a^ of poetry . . IBO 

tianity .... ^6 Indian juri^prudenn . . 143 

its various signiflcations . A6 Indian language, where spoken 140 
occasions the expulsion of Indian mythology, its peculiar 
t lie Jesuits from Spain . 447 character. . , . 154 

an element of the revolution 455 its coincidenoe with our doo- 
its nrifrin .... 466 trines not to be admitted 
Christian, wliehl^iU dawn 466 too quickly . . . 154 

Illumines, sprung from the • obscured by truth . 155 

Masons .... 457 Indian philosophy, its object . 160 
Ini ii^^e worship, contest 00 . 337 ancient, compost in metre . IBI 

Ima^Miiation, what it is . .164 more interesdng than Indian 

priMlominatei in the Indian . 165 poetry .... 1B2 
evinced in their architecture six systems reduced to three 162 

and poetry .165 Iheir cl assid cations .163 

India, in the time of Alexander Indian poetry, bean a ^roug 
the Great . ” . 136 rcsembLusce to the Ho- 

variety in its moral and po- meric .101 

liticalsis[H.‘ct . 141 may be compared to the boat 

split into a multitude of sects 141 Christian poesy . 191 

its fiircifjn^ conquerors . . 144 Indian researches began by 

parcelled out into kvogdomi 142 European scbolart . . 143 

no republican states . 142 Indian sagas, represenUiion of 

its municipal inaLituUons the pri^tive world . . 

much admired . . 143 Indian traditions acknowledge 

Bupcrioriiy of the English tho lyatriarclis . .150 

government there . 143 Indo-Qermanic languages, their 

its Icailing poiot the Institu- artidcial grammar .194 

ti on of castes . 144 Infanta, sac rid cc of . ‘JUI 

its princes originally poasos Innocent 111., Pope, educated 

Bed greater weight . ^ . 147 Frederic II. of Qoniany . 370 

compared with E^pi . . 198 Ionian pluk}«Of>lma <^;»poKd by 

Indians, Schlegel’s work on 16 Pamienids . 243 

form a striking contrast to Inquisilioo in more poli- 

thc Chinese .141 tical than eoclesiasticai . 396 

their castes unchanged . 148. |totrllert, ihs perfeciloa of ^ 

a republican tendmy in modem, the result of the 

their system . 142 union the Qvmajilc 

have no regular hlatories . l5o naiknis with Ihs » 

their enthusiasm and idolatry emplis .... 309 

of nature .155 Irhadca, thgir inTirted hkloey 

thdr belief In the Iransnii- of .91 

gratkm of souls .156 inhabit > ini»tmJli« 95 

Iheir philiwophy applied to Ijoo, age of . .99 

the ddiverance of the soul nnKoown to the Titanic am 99 

f>om transmigratieo . . 160 Israeliliia. omuieoisil with um 

their Iroaginalion. . 165' shepherd kings . 231 

iraditloo rf their dan i nl . 177 Italy, nmrgsd gradsally lato 
Iheir arcfallcctural remaiiis . 1 77 j Rome . 250 
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Italy, its TorioUB nations . 250 I Lop^uage, djstinguisbing clia- 

under the Loml)ards .307 roctchsticB of 193 

ita state at the reformh- affinity of 194 

tlon , . . 419 Semitic l95 

not so Intolerant OS Spain .449 the Indo-Fersic 194 

Joins, a religious sect in India . 140 the Graco-Latin 194 

their philosophy . . . 18B the Gothico-Teutonic 194 

Jansenism, Its injury to the the American 197 

Cdtholic cause . . . 426 the Celtic 197 

Jopa^, a colony of China . 123 the Magiar p ' 197 

Japhet, race of in Northern * Lao-tseu, Chinese philosopher Ml 
Asia .... 206 degeneracy of his disciples 131 
Jerome, hii learning . . 315 Lectonia, tradition of . 233 

Jerusalem, its temple . . 2 Se Leibnitz, JiLs prediction con- 

rebuilt by Hadriw . . 2BB cernlng language 19 

siege of, by Titus . 2 BB his conjectures concerning 

Jethro, his daughter married the climate of the earth . 75 

by M» 8 es . .168 opinion on Atheism .101 

Jesuits, their first institution . 406 on Chfnese primary lines . 12 B 
clolnii to our good opinion . 407 his philosophy, character of 429 
expelled ftom Spain . 447 Leo X^., character of ! . 397 

Jewish coTenant, comer-stonQ Lessing on the tmnsmigration 
of Chrlatlonltv . . 26B * of souls . . . .157 

kingdom, shared the fate of Lewis XL of France, consoli- 
Otlier patty states . . 203 dated the absolute autho- 

swollowed up In the Komon rity of his crown . 395 

empire .... 203 Lewis, St., Ids last crusade 
Jews, ' their expulsion from agunst Kgypt . 379 

Spain — see Hebrtw . . 396 Liberalism can nerer obtain a 

John of Leyden, his entry into mojorily in Europe . . 461 

Munster .... 407 Life, how its evils ore to be 
Jones, Sir W., his studies in overcome .170 

Indian Uteratuiu 6 Light, system of, ooirapted by 

Julian, Kmpertir, sought to re- ilie Oueben . 225 

rive human locriflocs . 202 Literature, lectures on, by 
attempted to ro-eatablish Iho Bclikgel . .25 

Jews .... 2B8 of the Itomaos , 2 S 3 

Ju^sprudenoe of the middle equal to the Greeks . 263 

am aTVLocke, n mere English philoso- 

Kempls, Thomas a, his work . 394 | pher .... 430 

Kingdoms, their partHUm not | Lombards, their incursion In 
inoompatlhle with udty . 332 Italy .... 336 

Knights of Bt. John . 367 contest between thdr kings 

Kooas, the Chinese, dCKribed . 123 and the Greek Exarchs of 
slgnllloatkiD of . .128 Harcnna .... 337 

origin of ... . 129 Loogevity .101 

ita causes . .103 

lAineidk, the finmder (tf human fCMind in vsiioas ooun tries . 102 

sacrifiosi .201 Dot to be doubted . 103 

languagn, Its first dlTcrtity . 91 Louis XlV., his fbreign policy 

cause of . .94 unchristtan .437 
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Loiiifl XIV. BtreD^iened hij 
regal prerogative . 427 

Luther, Martin, his writingB . 4D0 

opposed to the excesses 

the Hussites . 401 

reprobated the rejection of 
the sacred mysteries . 404 

his ordinal powers of mjnd 404 
Maccabees, laid down their 

lives for thei^aith . .279 

Macartney’s (Lord) document 
concerning the population 
of China . .116 

flaea the commencxment of 
Chinese history in the dy- 
dasty of Chow . 123 

Macedon, its ascendency over 

Greece . ” . . 231 

Macedonian conquests ill Asia, 

their influence , . 29B 

Machiafelli, his acute perspi- 
cacity and delicate diacri- 
niination . . . ” 67 

opposed to Thomas a Kem- 

pis 395 

Magi, instituted by Cyms . 224 
Maglar languaffB .197 

Magic, practice of by primi- 
tive Cainltea .98 

of the Eg^tiani . 199 

its association with mys- 

215 

Magnet, known to the ChineK 120 
Maha - Borata, great Indian 

epic poem . 181 

sets forth the Vedanta phy- 
kMophr . .181 

Mahomet, his avenkm to idol- ^ 
atry .... A 
affected by the expectatloa 
of a Ddreier . 8a9 

chosen to touch the Caaba 324 
his poetry .... 325 
acknowledged a prophet by 
his whb Cadijan . 325 

difflcnlty of asizrtainlng his 


hlsuey 

325 

his rellgloas syahau 

326 

his prohibition of wine 

327 

hb ^atan td mmll . 

325 

his ught to Mem 

329 


Mahomet, his death . S29 

contest api on g his disdples . 329 
MaHbmmediLns in India . , 140 

Mahommedanism contrasted 
with Christianity .318 

its proscription of images . 337 

Mabometism, unitarianiim of 318 
fanatism of, its rapid propa- 
gation of . . .* .318 

sketch of 320 — 330 

influence of fri&e-spiri/ on' . 321 
sketch of, by Goenes . .331 

Maistre, his appreciation uf St. 

Martin .458^ 

his flrmness of chuucter, &C. 468* 
Malays, their language diiSer- 

ent Horn the Indian . . 141 * 

Mammoth remains . § . . 104 

Man, his primitive dwelling- 
place in the central region 
of Western Asia 83 

traditions of various nations 
concerning it . .83 

disparity between the Mosaic 
□cscription and the pre- 
sent confonnation of those 
regions .64 

his gelation cm earth .* 85 

hii affnily to the Lower 

animais .85 

designed .to be the lord of 
creatioa . .66 

speech his distinguishing 
charaderUlu; . .86 

not to bo viewed with the 
eye of a naturalist . 89 

rremleil (Vee . .89 

endowed with two wills . 89 

division into nations . .91 

ideDlity of origin .91 

f*ll« into a stale of oonflict 
and ooDfdskai . .91 

direiaity of ram • 91 

their analog .92 

hll HCDDd .93 

received DiDcb from ■and 
tradition -93 

lion of into tribss . 97 

age . .99 

in two great parties . - 93 

silver age . • > 99 
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101 


162 


Ian, brazen age . . 99 

iron age . . .99 

all ilegenerated . . ■ 99 

gradual declinativa . . loo 

in the present period dirided 
into two hostile divliionB . 
his primitive gigantic stature 
ondlonrovity . 
union of tne two races . 
became more disfigured with 
Ipcfeaiing degeneracy 
his individual unity bn^en . 162 
object of his intellectuiU and 
moral exertions . 1G2 

his moral being . .163 

his four primary faculties . 163 
his likeness to his creator . 207 
considcrcd^ierely as an ani- 
mal . 

his internal lifo 
his progressive and social 
development . 
his Immediate insight into 
nature .... 
his Dree will 
^farius,hU victories 
Marriages, in India, unlawAil 
between persons ordiflerent 
oaste .... 

In dlspen sable to the Broh 
mins ' I ' 

Mars, progenitor of uie Bo- 
roans 

^[orlcl, Charles, conquered tho 
Arabs .3.31 

Martin, Bt., a Christian 

sophlst .... 46B 
Maoonic Sodotki* their Sym- 
bols 4.66 

their InlluencQ .457 

sooietks prooeoding iVom 
them .... 457 
hannonlocd with tho English 


207 

211 


. 212 


814 

339 

260 


145 


190 


251 


Stale . .458 

Christian party sprung up in 
them .458 

Maaimllion, hla oUlanoB with '. 

Dm pm .398 

Medici, Cosmo and lotfoncu, 
encouraged dauifiniUten- 
ture . .387 


Mclancthon, hi% opinions akiif 


Catholic doctrines . 404 
Men of Letters persecuted in 

CJiina .... 124 
Middle age, not a period of 
anarchy . . .36.5 

its radical vice . . . 372 

its art and j^oetry . • . 373 
its architecture and painting 374 
its Cliristion pi\jl6sDpliers . 37.) 
. its wiiolostic philosophy . 376 
its jurisprudence . 377 

Military service in India . .148 

Millcnarian doctrino . .316 

Mi in ansa philosophy . .IBS 

Ik- 1 


Mind, its internal develop- 
ment belongs os much to 
history os politics . . 68 

Mining, priliiitive , .9.5 

Mino, a Chinese race . .177 

Mithridates, war with the Jio- 

mana .... 260 
MoiVirn history, Schlegel’s Lec- 
tures on . . .22 

Moguls, their great power in 

the Middle Ages . 379 

overthrew Hussio, Poland, 
and Silesia , ago 

empire, not so important os 
the Bom an . . llH 

Moloch, Bocriflees to . 200 

MonarLhy, itsfoundatiuiiB . 248 
Monumeau^ renuuns .105 

Mosaic account corrobomicd 
by other nations . 94 

ascribeii tho origin of hcre- 
diiary tra 4 ie to the Coiniles 1 49 
reprosoius tho Doiruptiou of 
• the world .150 

Mosaic liisiory, iu brevity . 172 
i Is expl anal ions of scion DO . 216 
Mosaic gwoeolugy, vciy clenr . 806 
Moses, vened in Egyptioji mi- 

onco .167 

his precepts ooulanmhle to 

. 167 

rcjcclcil all that wm corrapt 
In them .... 163 
Dot diaqoDorrtod by Egyp- 
tian BQitovn . .168 

DO more prMM kbnn kiag . 808 
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Moses, his doctrin# of xnan'% 
likeness to God 
Music, primitiye 

of the Cainitefl . . •. 

ciiiefly consecrated 
Mysteries, their associations . 
Mysticism, better understood 
by Europeans . 
Mythology of Qreeoe, repub- 
lican . • . 

of the Hindoos 

Nantes, Edict of, lamentablo 
ifTccis of its revocation 
Nations, their ilivisions 
only a few really historical 
their number 
their classiflration 
their early intercourle^ 
Nayioleon, character of . 
Nature, her mute language and 
syrffbolicaJ writing 
adorcil by the loduuu 
its sensual idolatry, the fhu- 
dajneutai error of pagan- 
ism .... 
its pure and aimplo venera- 
tion . . . . 

its pure symbolism 
worshipp^ by the Greeks . 
law of, traced in the history 
of mankind 

Nero, sets Rome on Are . 
threw the bUmc upon the 
ChristiAos 

Newspapers, their power 
Nobility, hereditary, does not 
exist ID China . 

Normans, their Dirol expedi- 
tious , . . . 

assisted the Groeki against 
the Saracens 

their port in the first emtode 
North I'olc, eulogised In tradi- 
tion .... 
in what it differs frem the 
Sooth .... 
corlieat abode of Ihs honon 
roiw .... 
Norrh, occasions which led to 
its colonisaliSo 

Northern Flnnomait fmsiriSri 


the most brilliant constel- 
210 Jations. .BO 

96 Norway, its intolerance . . 44S 

149 Nyaya philoooptijr, like Buddh- 

149 ism MS 

215 ' founded by Gautama . . 186 

embraces logic . ISG 

160 discussed by the Indians jrith 

great copiousness . 187 

229 its tendency ideal . , .187 
153* OdoBcer, called to the Roman 



empire . . . . 

307 

425 

conquered by Theodoric 

307 

91 

Olympic and Isthmian gomes . 

233 

lOB 

Origen, his leaning to tlie 


111 

Gnostics . . . . 

315 

112 

Orpheus, founder of the Greek 


219 

Mysteries . • . 

233 

459 

Osiri.s, his conquests 
Osymandss, his expedition to 

220 

B7 

Bactriana 

220 

155 

Otho, Emperor of GermoDy, 


1 

deposed the Pope 

339 


power of choosing the Pope . 

359 

215 

Ovid, inferior to the Greeks . 

2B1 


Paganism, how to be dossed . 

199 

217 

not to be considered as mere 


218 

Pvtry 

200 

240 

its fundamental error . 

215 


its mysteries 

315 

.110 

Pahlavos, their origin 

too 

271 

Pointing, its progress in Itolr 
and Germany in the mid- 


272 

dle age .... 

374 

70 

Paris, Schlegel'i visit to . 

9 


Parmenuies, his doctrines 

241 

133 

Potagonuins of America . 

105 


Falriarciio, descended from 


354 

Seih . . . . 

96 


B pDaccfhl race 

96 

355 

ibelr loagevity 

103 

367 

recognised by the Indians ■ 

160 


core for their rice 

151 

79 

ralriciaiis and plehelani of 



Rome 

351 

80 

Uieir matuol iDterust . 

Uicir wars oDodncled by Ma- 

353 

81 

rius and Sylla . » 

IM 


Paul, ^ a Phtfistt 

Ifll 


Ptwee, nothing but war kn^ 



orHer by human dexlnfflty 

•7 
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Pelaim, the aborigliiei of ^isulratuB, half d hj the Athe- 

Greece . . .,234 nlans , .231 

Pelaegic remaliiB in Italy . 250 Plato, his Inminoua manner . 153 
Perfecriblllty,pPogfeBlve, often derhred Iris doctrine from the 

contrary to hUtory . . 208 Eg3rptLLns . .166 


PcTilanB, form a point of tran- 

Bition . .173 

their u^VBTial conquest . 173 
TesemDlaiiGe to the Indians 
and Hebrews . .173 

conneiion with the Chinese 


and Egyptians . . . 173 

hatred for Idolatry .174 

• flre-worshlp ^ .174 

their conquests . .219 

empire Ibundod by Cyrus . 224 

their ancient energy . . 213 

purity of ^heir ancient reli- 
gion .... 217 


ascendency of their priests . 225 
education of their nobility . 225 
causes of their decline and fall 226 
Persian language spokcu in 

India , .140 

Its aiflnltT to the Sanscrit . 193 
Peter the Hermit . . .367 

Peter the Great, founder of 
the 'present gnmtness uf 
Russia .444 

Pharaohs, their conquests . 219 
Pharlseea, patricUni of the 
state .... 280 
Judged by Jesus Christ . 281 
BoTsn spkdoa of them . .281 

Philip the Fair, of France, his 
conduct towards the Tem- 
plars .38 

flies the pope at Arlgnon . 382 
Philosophy of History, dcA- 
nltlon of . .6 

an easentlal part of dlrlnlty . 27 
'it oooiprehcnaloQ (if . 38 

ophy of Llfb, Bcblogel's 
lectum on .5 

PhcBolclaDs, cause of their 
mifratiaDi . ■ . iBC 

on of . .173 

sanrlfloj to Moloch . 20( 

their hiAdred with the He- 
brews .205 

Pindar, his odes .24 


his inquiries an exception to 
Greek intellect . 242 

his notion of reminiscenee . 243 
opinion of the Sspluats . 244 
piiny, the younjjlr, his report 
of the ChristianB to Trajan 272 
Poetry' oltcn nearer the truth 

than vulgar analogies . 100 

of the Hindoos . . .191 

its characteristics .191 

Fersion .... 231) 
of the middle age . . 373 

its national character . . 470 

Poland, incorporated with 
other Euroiieon natioiv . 355 
penetrated by the SDcinians. 1 15 


Political events form but a port 
of history. . . .09 

knowledge of, not a complete 
science . , .63 

idolatry of their state the 
fundamental error of the 
Romans .... 266 
roly-ondry, prevails In Buddh- 
ist nations . 13:> 

not known in China .135 

Polypmy, injurious effect in 

Maholhmedau uaLic>Di . 13.5 
in India, mitigated .145 

Polynesia, not to be considered 
a subject for history . 109 
Polytheism of Uio Greeks and 
Indians .... 15.1 
Pompey, his war with Csesar . 262 
Popes, luperiorily of Leo and 
Gregory .... 333 
their influence in Italy . 335 
their ixmlestj with the Em- 
perors of Germany . .381 

their leaidcno) at AvigBon . 382 
two elected .... 382 
Immedlalcly prior to the Re- 
fbrmation . 397 

Poituguen poetry . . lo 

Power, cause of ihe system of 

Iho halanec of . . 433 
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Procrit language, ^mparec^ 
with the Sanscrit . . 140 

Prffitorians, their influence . 293 

Fre-cxistence of the soul ? 243 

Priests in India, hereditaiy . 140 
Printing, known to the Chi- 
nese 120 

Proteslautlsin, the work ofman 411 
its duration rw proof of its 
dirine origin ■ . . . 411 _ 

* its spirit .... 412 
its mighty liistorieal effects 414 
establish^ in Scan dinaTia . 416 

introduced in England . 417 

its Anal triumph there . 417 

its influence in Holland and 
the Netherlands , . . 419 

penetralctl France • . 420 

its diyisions in Germany . 471 

periodsof its preponderance 
thero .... 472 
ProFidence, his visible guid- 
ance i^90 

IVnssia, converted to a secular 

duchy .... 403 
Psamnietichua, dissaflbetion in . 
his reign .... 222 
employed Greek soldiers. . 222 

l^hagoruans, their design . 154 

derived their doctrine fK>ai 
the Egyptians . .166 

their doctrine similar to 
PUto'i . .244 

Ramaymna, great Indian epic 
poem .... 190 

Ratlonallim amongst Catho- 

Uo 405 

political, defined . 247 

Bnson, what it is . .164 

predomioates in the Chinese 165 
Rtforniation, its comnjenoe- 
mefit .... 384 

how promoted . 401 

its total i^joctioa of tradi- 
dition . . 403 

its revototkaiary turn . . 4a3 | 

a tMrhannu era . . 409 1 

OQght lo have been a divine | 

one 410 ! 

•B BXtmdinary revulalliia 41 1 | 


I Regeneration of society . . 468 

hegv to b^efiected . 469 

Religion, the only safeguard bf 
the dvilised World . .461 

Remusat, translation of a Chi- 
nese novel . .120 

Inlhsed new life into the 
study of Chinese liter^uro 126 
opinions of Chinese writ- 
ing 126 

litcr^ Chinese translation . 130 
praises the Buddhist Moguls 1.15 
proves the false philosophy 
of the Buddhists . 136 , 

Republics, kindred with mo- 
narchy .... 248 
Revelation, no secrecy in it . 456 
Revolutions in German^ 35 

in I'rance .... 436 

conflict of European nations 
which sprang out of it . 436 
looked upon as a rellgiouj 
war .... 435 
created a chasm . . . 437 

extended throughout Euiwpe 455 
profluccd a war of twenij- 
one years . 455 

Rhodek Pnoiitlvc History, 

Schlcgel’i review of . .35 

Rodolph of Hapaburgh, restored 
order to the Qennan em- 
pire .... 580 
his election to the crown . S8o 
Romans, their mythology, 

mde and simple . 351 

their titular deiUes . 351 

their reverence for their 

dty 351 

their cbancter . 153 

their haired to kings . . 353 

thdr ideas of govemmeot . 35.1 
their eaiiy aliuplkity . . 353 

thdr Ibr agiicnl- 

tuie .... 354 
Iheir wn«h«irpn ccostanry . 354 
their graduaJ oooqoarta . 355 
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Bomans, their ciril wars . 25 b 
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licentiousneM^f their man- 
ners .... 261 
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sophy .... 264 
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many .... 302 
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under Augustus . 267 

third foundation stone of 
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commencement of its de- 
cline . .293 
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excursions of the northern 
tribes . r . 294 

Its gradual dlwohitlon . 295 
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translated by Sir W. Jones . 185 
Sacrifices, human .05 

of the Phoenicians . , 200 

of the Druids . .201 
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^ philosophy . .194 
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Persian languagea . .191 

Saracens, their war with 
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state of man . .83 
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^rchduicb Charles . . 30 
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his political views . . 30 
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Scholastic philosophy af the 
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its pernicious influence . 377 
Schubert, his opinion on a 
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physical, created by the 
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Semitic languages . . 195 
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Ilia attribute! . . . IS^Tj Taoasi, or disciples of reason . 17G 
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India .... 144 Chmese morals . . 176 
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~ I of . 457—458 the Chinese . 119 
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tioD 243’' Institutions . . 125 

Sophia, St,, converted into a Taylor,- Dr., confounds Nyaya 
mosque . . . .386 ly with Buddh- 
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Soul, its transmigration . . 156 Templars, origin of their name 367 

its immortality . .156 introduced illuminism . . 456 
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Tradition revealed^ man ^ 9i 
siicred. discussed . 115 — 13! 

Chinese corroborate Holy 
Writ . ^ 13! 

Traditions of Greece, their cha- 
racter . . . ^ 

of the Indians . . . 15( 

Trajan, decision concernitfg 
Christians^ . . . 29C 

desired to restoK old Roman 
virtne.s . . ,29 

Transniig^ration of souls,' be- 
lieved in by the Indians . 156 
conuected with castes . . 156 
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mixed with primitive faith , 157 
TvGssin^^'s adoption nf it . 15' 
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compared with the Chris- 
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Valnuki, author of the Ranui- 

yuna . .180 
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Goths , 303 

lieeome ihc allies of Rome . 306 
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explains the Vedas .183 

a system of Pantheism . 189 | 
Vedas, only read by the Brah 

mins .... 149 

explained by the Yodante 
philosophy . .183 

p.\£;;age tranaUted .190 
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Vikramaiiitya,, his reign in 

^dia 180 

age of poetry and literature 180 
Virgil, poetry of . . . 263 

Vishnoo, his attributes . .155 

Voss, attaAs Schlegel and 
" " _ 17 

his jealousy of Sc hlegel . 18 

Vyasa, author of the Ifflaha- 
B^ta . . 181 

founder of the Vedanta pm- 
loiophy . .181 

Woldcnses, their opposition {% 
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ferocity .... 93 
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Westphalia, the treaty ol^ oon- 

sidered .... 423 
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gious liberty . . . 43.3 
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Wicklifi'e, the English refonher 335 
Will, must decide between Ood 

and nature . . ,69 

man endowed with two wills 89 
the divine and natural 90 
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Wine, prohibited by Mahomet 
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the rights of caste . . 14.5 
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’ogs philosophy . . . 1 84 

Yogi hermits, description from 
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